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PREFACE 


I 

F ew writers have had so much critical work devoted to 
them as has John Dryden. His poetry and essays were 
early studied, their sources noted and discussed, the 
rhyme and the meter of the one and the literary style of the 
other written on exhaustively. His heroic plays and trage- 
dies have been only slightly less thoroughly treated. Articles 
which confine themselves merely to Dryden’s use and tempo- 
rary relinquishment of rhyme in his heroic plays would make 
a good-sized bibliography. 

But very little critical study has been given to Dryden’s 
comedies; in fact, there is no one book which devotes itself 
solely to them. They are touched on in biographies of Dry- 
den, in histories of Restoration drama or of Restoration lit- 
erature as a whole, and in a few works on Dryden’s criticism; 
but the authors who discuss them do so only as the least 
important and least interesting portion of a larger task. 

In view of this fact some readers of the following chapters 
may think that I have given too much of my space to calling 
attention to the errors and the omissions of former critics, 
su’ch as Sir Walter Scott, George Saintsbury, and Allardyce 
N icoll. To such readers let me say as emphatically as possible 
that I realize that — because of the limited nature of my field 
— I deserve no great credit for having found mistakes in the 
more comprehensive works of these men My reason for 
calling attention to their errors in my text and footnotes 
originally was to answer any possible question by those who 
were directing the work on my dissertation as to whether or 
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not there was new work to be done on my subject. And 
when I came to prepare the material for publication I decided 
that the references in question were interesting enough to be 
retained, even though some of them are not very important. 

As a preface to an outline of my study of the comedies 
I shall point out what the more important of the critical 
works which touch on the subject are, though it should be 
clearly understood that none of them are recommended as 
being at all complete in their discussion of the comedies. 
Many of them would hardly be worthy of mention, had the 
comedies received the critical attention they merit in more 
adequate treatises. 

Momus Triumphans: or the Plagiaries of the English Stage 
( 1688 ) , by Gerard Langbaine, and the enlargement of it, An 
Account of the English Dramatic Poets ( 1691 ) , were an at- 
tempt to list the sources of the works of many dramatists, 
Dryden among them. All Dryden’s comedies and tragicome- 
dies were included in the second of the two works, except 
Love Triumphant, which appeared too late for inclusion. 
As is to be proved in the chapters to follow, the suggestions 
of Langbaine are valuable and should have been used by 
later editors. Nevertheless, a mere list of sources does not 
constitute a critical treatment of the comedies. Langbaine’s 
study, therefore, is important, but not very enlightening in 
itself. 

Theophilus Cibber has treated Dryden in his Lives of the 
Poets (1753) , and Samuel Johnson has done likewise in his 
work of the same name (1779), but Cibber did little more 
than republish Langbaine, and Johnson showed the slightest 
possible interest in the comedies. Malone ( 1800 ) and Scott 
( 1806 ) in their Lives of Dryden also gave only slight notice to 
them, though Scott, of course, added to the material in his 
Life by his short critical prebices to each of the plays in the 
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later volumes of his edition of Dryden's works. Scott, how- 
ever, has contented himself for the most part with comment- 
ing on what Dryden said about each comedy in his critical 
prefaces and dedications and discussing briefly the most ob- 
vious borrowings Dryden made — such as his use of Le Feint 
Astrologue in The Mock Astrologer, for instance. 

Macaulay's article on Dryden in The Edinburgh Review 
(1828), in which he launched a diatribe against the comedies, 
has no critical value. In fairness to Macaulay it should be 
said that it does not attempt to be anything other than what 
it is, a sermon. But it seems to have influenced later opinion 
(and opinion that pretended to be critical) to such an extent 
that it must be referred to here. Macaulay insisted on doing 
with Dryden’s comedies what he did elsewhere with those of 
Wycherley, Qjngreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, that is, on 
applying the moral test- Instead of judging Dryden’s char- 
acters by the standards of art, he obviously treated them 
as if they were living human beings. His characterization of 
Dryden’s comic heroes and heroines as “ gross, selfish, un- 
blushing, lying libertines of both sexes ” is well known, as is 
his statement that Dryden “ earned his daily bread by pander- 
ing to the vicious taste of the pit," but in a passage less often 
quoted he is even more sweeping: 

The men of Etherege and Vanbrugh are bad enough. . . . 
But they do not approach to the Celadons, the Wildblo^s, the 
Wt^dalls, and the Rhodophils of Dryden. . . . Their love is the 
appetite of beasts; their friendship the confederacy of knaves. 

After abusing Dryden’s heroines in equally strong language 
Macaulay continues: 

[In Dryden’s comedies] we are in a world where there is no 
humanity, no veracity, no sense of shame, — a world for which 
any good-natured man would gladly take in exchange the society 
of Milton’s devils. 
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It is not necessary to point out how unjudicious was the 
attitude which made it possible (or Macaulay to class witty, 
graceful Rhodophil with Woodall, of whom some of his 
statements are partly true. In fact, we live in an age so differ- 
ent from that of Macaulay that it should be no longer neces- 
sary to protest against his pronouncements. Nevertheless, 
the attack quoted above retarded the study of Dryden’s come- 
dies during the last century. W D. Christie, for instance, in 
his preface to Dryden’s poetical works (1897), httle of 
the comedies except- 

His first plays pandered to the low tastes by coarse language and 
indecent ideas, and in this respect Dryden continued as he began, 
showing ... in his comedies ... a prurient love of the inde- 
cent which is a blot on his character and tarnishes his fame. 

Churton Collins, writing two years earlier, makes but slight 
pretence to be more judicious. It is in his Essays and Studies 
that he says. 

[Dryden] had, in truth, few of the qualities essential to a comic 
dramatist . . . He had indeed little humour: he had no grace; 
he had no eye for these subtler improprieties of character and 
conduct which are the soul of comedy, what wit he had was coarse 
and boisterous; he had no power of inventing ludicrous incidents, 
he could not manage the light artillery of colloquial raillery. 

Such undocumented attacks, ridiculous in the scope of their 
statements, would almost certainly never have been written 
if Macaulay had not shown the way. 

Twentieth-century scholars are not very likely to be thus 
influenced by Macaulay’s attack — if they know the plays in 
question at first hand. But not many even today do know 
them, for the authority of the nineteenth-century critic still 
lingers on in a kind of convention among students of English 
literature to omit Dryden’s comedies from their readings in 
Restoration drama. 
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A few other works which throw some light on Dryden’s 
comedies should be mentioned. During the years 1882-93 
George Saintsbury reedited Scott’s edition of Dryden’s works, 
but, aside from adding the comments of Pepys (whose diary 
had been discovered since Scott wrote) to Scott’s short critical 
prefaces, Saintsbury did almost nothing Margaret Sher- 
wood’s dissertation, Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice 
(i8gg), contains what is probably the best general discussion 
of the comedies that has yet appeared. Her thesis, that in 
them Dryden failed to achieve complete success because he 
had no individual and lasting conception of the comic, is 
sustained by no new critical material, but she shows an inti- 
mate and unhorrified acquaintance with the plays in spite 
of Macaulay, and her personal reactions to her subject are 
always interesting. 

Discussions of Dryden’s comedies in histories of literature, 
such as the one in Sir Adolphus William Ward’s chapter on 
Dryden in Volume VIII of The Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature (1912), have added little to our knowledge of 
the subject Perhaps one exception should be made to this 
statement. Allardyce NicoU’s Restoiation Drama, though it 
contains many errors which a closer acquaintance with exist- 
ing criticism on Dryden’s comedies would have avoided, has 
a valuable discussion of our author’s contribution to the 
Comedy of Manners in his pairs of witty, railing lovers. 
Then, too, Nicoll’s book is invaluable for its play lists and 
reprints of warrants for the production of plays at court. 

Four small but significant contributions of four German 
scholars should be cited. The scholars are Carl Hartmann, 
who wrote on Dryden’s use of Moliere in 1885; Philip Otf, 
who wrote on the same subject three years later; Edwin 
Schroder, who in 1905 studied the sources of Love Trium- 
phant; and L. Albrecht, who in the following year did the 
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same thing for Sir Martin Mar-all. Allison Gaw’s disserta- 
tion on the relation between Sir Samuel Tuke and Dryden, 
published in igiT, should also be mentioned. It has thrown 
light on Dryden’s first two plays. 

After I had begun to prepare my work for publication 
Montague Summers’ Dryden, The Dramatic Works, ap- 
peared, and I was afraid until 1 saw it that it might have antic- 
ipated my discoveries. I found, however, that, though Mr. 
Summers’ volumes contained much interesting and valuable 
material, they had not made my book unnecessary. In order 
to make this fact clear I have called attention in footnotes to 
Mr. Summers’ errors and omissions — as I had already done 
to those of other critics. I should add that I have made one 
or two emendations in my text after reading the work and 
have given Mr. Summers credit in my notes. 

Somewhat later a new book by W. Harvey-Jellie made me 
fear again, by us title, Le Thddtre classique en Angleterre, 
that some of my discoveries might have been anticipated. 
When I had secured it, however, and had tremblingly opened 
it, I found that I should not even need any new footnotes. 
For, except for the title, chapter headings, and a few reworded 
sentences, it is the same as the book Mr. Harvey-Jellie wrote 
in igo6, Les Sources du thddtre anglais a I’dpoque de la Res- 
taurationj and I had already discussed the earlier book.* 

One of the reasons for the neglect of Dryden’s comedies 
has already been cited: certainly the influence of Macaulay 
has been important in lessening interest in them, just as it 
was important in causing the plays of the Manners group to 
be neglected for many years — as John Leslie Palmer has 
shown. But Dryden’s own dispraise of his comedies has had 

I There is one difference in Mr. Harvey-JeHie’s two works that I have not 
mentioned For the earlier one he received a doctor's degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pans, for the later one, a doctor’s degree at the University of 
Montreal 
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perhaps equal weight. Again and again in his essays and 
prehices he apologizes for the comedies, blaming their faults 
on the taste of the audiences for which he was writing. He 
does not claim, for instance, that The Wild Gallant is a good 
play; he merely says in the prologue that “ He’s bound to 
please, not to write well.” He admits also that The Spanish 
friar is bad, but explains in the preface that it was " given to 
the people.” Most important of all, he denies in his Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy that he makes any pretense to be a good 
comic dramatist, saying that he knows he is not " fitted by 
nature to write comedy.” He seldom, in fact, calls one of 
his comedies good, and he is quite apt to say that it is “ bad 
enough to please.” 

The result of Dryden’s lack of enthusiasm about his come- 
dies and of Macaulay’s moral indignation apropos of them — 
the neglect of this portion of Dryden’s literary work — is 
unfortunate. For, if my conclusions are correct, a study of 
Dryden’s comedies is of greater aid to one who wants to un- 
derstand the Restoration period than is a study of the produc- 
tions of several who did better than he in the held; since his 
habit of catering to the caprice of the moment and of imitat- 
ing the latest success in comedy, whatever it was, made him 
a weathervane of dramatic tendencies. Ward’s statement 
that Restoration drama can best be understood by starting 
with Dryden as a center holds for the comedies as well as for 
the serious plays. 


II 

That Dryden’s comedies have been treated for the mow 
part as a portion of some larger subject and therefore summa- 
rily is unfortunate, for this part of his work lends itself 
especially badly to summaries. Aside from the fact that such 
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treatment does not necessitate careful examination of the 
separate plays and tends to encourage the repetition of errors 
made by early critics — exceptions which could be made to 
all summaries — it is certainly true that Dryden’s comedies 
lack the unity, the homogeneous and connected development 
of manner and method which make a man’s work easy to 
summarize. 

The apparent unity which such summaries give to Dry- 
den’s work led me astray at first. When I began my study 
I intended to start with a chapter on the dramatic conven- 
tions which were alive at the time Dryden began to write for 
the stage, and then to show how his comedies, modified by 
foreign literary influences and by contemporary English life, 
grew into something that could be called Dryden’s contribu- 
tion to Restoration comedy. In view of Dryden’s insistence 
in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy on the importance of the Eng- 
lish heritage which he received from Fletcher and Jonson, it 
seemed probable that his comedies might be unified by their 
use of that heritage. 

But it soon became clear that such a method would not 
work; for when I tried to arrange the plays I was studying 
so as to show a regular development, the exceptions were so 
numerous as to obscure the plan. Dryden’s rule was to sacri- 
fice everything to please the public; and the public was capri- 
cious in its tastes Therefore we find him starting out in 
The Wild Gallant (1662/3) as a follower of the English 
comic tradition. Soon, however, he begins to feel that the 
wit of Fletcher and Ben Jonson and their pre-Restoration suc- 
cessors is outmoded and decides, as he says in the preface to 
The Mock Astrologer (1671) , the epilogue to The Conquest 
of Granada (1670-71) , the Defense of the Epilogue (1672) , 
and the dedications to Marriage d la Mode (1673) and The 
Assignation (1673) , to make his characters like his witty 
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courtly contemporaries, though, of course, the already grow- 
ing Manners tradition which had had its beginnings in 
Fletcher and Jonson influences him at this time, too. 

But several of his comedies depart from this trend. In 
one of the earliest and one of the latest of them — Sir Martin 
Mar-all (1667) and Amphitryon (i6go) — he imitates Mo- 
lifere closely. Several of them are indebted to French novels, 
particularly two of his later tragicomedies. The Spanish Friar 
(1679-80) and Don Sebastian (1689), the comic parts of 
both of which are derived in some measure from Le Pelerin, 
a popular French novel Finally, in Mr. Limberham, written 
about midway in his dramatic career (1677-78) , the deter- 
mining influence is neither Fletcher, nor the Manners tradi- 
tion, nor Moli^re, but the comedies of vulgar intrigue of 
D’Urfey and Behn. 

Even within the separate comedies we find Dryden writing 
in different and sometimes contradictory traditions. The 
Mock Astrologer and The Assignation being particularly 
good examples of this. About the only lasting change that 
is clearly seen is a change from the witty high comedy of 
some of the early plays to low comedy, though the low 
comedy of Mr. Limberham, the first of the plays of this sec- 
ond period, is not in the same tradition as the farce of Don 
Sebastian and Love T riumphant. 

This peculiar heterogeneity in the comedies of Dryden has 
not gone unnoticed by other critics. It is significant, for 
instance, that Allardyce Nicoll, though he discusses all other 
comic dramatists under such headings as " Comedy of Hu- 
mours,” “ Comedy of Manners,” and “ Comedy of Intrigue,” 
feels that Dryden can only be treated under a separate head-* 
ing which he calls " Comedies of Dryden ” Miss Sherwood, 
in her Dry den’s Theory and Practice, has shown that in writ- 
ing in the different conventions Dryden failed to give his 
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comic productions even the unity of a single and continuous 
conception of the comic. She says (p. 57) : 

Dryden’s comedy shows with great clearness his lack of point 
of view. Great comedy, no less than great tragedy, requires indi- 
vidual apprehension of life. There is no more subtle interpreter 
of man’s spirit than his sense of the laughable. One touch in 
Shakespeare of the comic that is tragic too, one touch in Cervantes 
of the ironic difference between the ideal and the real, betrays 
the whole man. In Shakespeare, great diversity of humorous 
effects proves, on close study, a tmit — variety of perception of the 
incongruous from a steadfast point of view. Launce, Falstaff, 
Touchstone, the Fool in Lear, present only different aspects of a 
unique insight into the contradictions of life. Moli^re’s come- 
dies, where individuals are arraigned at the bar of common sense, 
and sentenced to be laughed at, are stamped with a definite idea 
of social right and wrong. Congreve’s utterly unmoral work is 
held together by a peculiar appreaation of the humorous, his 
* sense of the absurd pretences of the world and of society. There 
is nothing in Dryden’s comedy to correspond with Molifere’s keen 
spirit of criticism, or with Congreve’s individuality of perception. 
Anxious to please, and sure enough as critic to know what would 
please, he copied first one dramatist, then another. He had no 
sense of the comic that was his own. 

Though Miss Sherwood has here exaggerated the unity of the 
comic point of view of Shakespeare and Moli^re (she ignores, 
for instance, Molidre’s non-corrective farcical comedies) and 
though she has not taken account of the fact that there is no 
disadvantage in varying one’s point of view provided one 
does not do so within a play, she has indicated the difficulties 
that a critic of Dryden’s comedies faces. 

My final conviction that there was no uniformity of devel- 
‘ opment in Dryden’s comic drama caused me to alter my first 
plans. Instead of writing on the development of my author’s 
idea of comedy and illustrating from the different plays, I 
decided to write on the separate plays and groups of plays, 
and in each case to pay particular attention to the sources 
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Dryden used and to the conventions that influenced him. 
Since the chief indication of the influence of Fletcher and his 
contemporaries is shown in The Wild Gallant, it seemed best 
to incorporate the discussion of Dryden’s relation to pre- 
Restoration English comedy in the chapter on that play; and 
for a similar reason I decided to speak of his use of Moli^re 
in the discussion of Sir Martin Mar-all and A mphitryon. This 
method lacks simplicity, but to be more simple would give a 
false idea of the plays. 

I had hoped to give a larger part of my discussion to Dry- 
den’s relation to the other Restoration comic dramatists, but 
I found that the amount of work which remained to be done 
on Dryden’s sources was so great that his influence on later 
drama could not be treated without expanding the discussion 
beyond the bounds of a book. I have tried to be complete, 
however, in my discussion of the sources of the different come- 
dies, and to treat not only Dryden’s borrowings of material 
from plays, romances, etc., but his reactions to literary influ- 
ences which affected the form (such as the two-plot form of 
his tragicomedies) or the spirit of his plays. An inseparable 
part of this study of sources and influ^ces was, of course, a 
classification of each play, or, as was necessary in some cases, 
an exposition of how Dryden has combined elements from 
different kinds of comedy into a new mixture. These por- 
tions of the work were chosen because they are a necessary 
foundation for any further work on the comedies. 

In writing the following chapters and preparing them 
for publication I have been aided by many suggestions and 
corrections of friends and scholars. My chief debts are 
to Professors O. J. Campbell, Louis 1 . Bredvold, and Paul 
Mueschke, all of the University of Michigan. 

Newark, Delaware N. B. A. 

August, 1935 
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NOTE 

Unless otherwise indicated, all references to 
Dryden are to the edition by Sir Walter Scott and 
George Saintsbury (1888-93) • This is referred 
to in the footnotes as Works. 



CHAPTER I 


"THE WILD GALLANT" 

I 

D RYDEN’S first play. The Wild Gallant (1663) , like 
many of his comedies, has often been referred to by 
critics, but never carefully studied. Writers of sur- 
veys and compilations have been content to repeat the in- 
formation, often incomplete and sometimes wrong, of Scott 
and Saintsbury,^ or, if they have gone farther back, they have 
merely noted what Pepys and Langbaine said about the play. 
Such neglect has even assumed the aspect of avoidance, until 
it almost seems that this first dramatic creation of a great poet 
is being treated as beneath notice. It is true that The Wild 
Gallant is not very valuable as literature, but to one interested 
in Dryden it is nearly as worthy of notice as any of his later 
plays. In this it is like other first dramas. Love's Labour's 
Lost or Paracelsus, for instance. 

During the last few years The Wild Gallant has been 
glanced at from time to time, as reflected in the polished 
mirror of the Restoration comedy of manners. Elements in 
it. peculiar to this type have been noticed by Miss Lynch,* 
Nicoll,® Summers,* and Krutch,® and the tendency seems to 

1 The Works of John Dryden Illustrated with Notes .... by Sir Walter 
Scott (1808) , revised and corrected by George Saintsbury. This will hereafter 
be referred to in the footnotes as Works. 

* Kathleen Lynch, The Soctal Mode of Restoration Comedy, p. 135. 

* Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, p. 18a. 

* Montague Summers, Introduction to The Adventures of Five Hours, 
ed. B. Van Thai, p. xi. 

■ Joseph Wood Krutch, Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration, pp. 
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be, without sufficient justification perhaps, to divide the 
honor of being the first comedy of manners between it and 
Etherege’s Love in a Tub. But no study of the play, of its 
sources, and of its relation, not only to the comedy of man- 
ners, but also to Dryden’s own later comedies, has been 
attempted. 

II 

The belief that The Wild Gallant has a Spanish source, 
though the assumption on which it had been based was 
destroyed by Professor Allison Gaw in 1907, persists in mod- 
ern criticism. As Gaw pointed out,® the only evidence that 
Dryden used a Spanish play is in his prologue. In this pro- 
logue two astrologers are represented as reading the zodiac 
in order to prophesy the success of the play about to be put on. 
After giving his opinion that many things make the future 
look dark, the Second Astrologer says; 

But yet the greatest mischief does remain, 

The twelfth apartment ' bears the lords of Spain; 

Whence I conclude, it is your author’s lot. 

To be endangered by a Spanish plot. 

Here the Prologue observes; 

Our poet yet protection hopes from you. 

But bribes you not with any thing that’s new; 

Nature is old, which poets imitate. 

And, for wit, those, that boast their own estate. 

Forget Fletcher and Ben before them went. 

Their elder brothers, and that vastly spent; 

So much, ’twill hardly be repair’d again. 

Not, though supplied with all the wealth of Spam. 

• Allison Gaw, " Tuke’s ‘ Adventures of Five Hours ’ in Relation to the 
‘ Spanish Plot ’ and to John Dryden,” Publ Univ. Pennsylvania, Series in 
Philology and Literature, XIV (1917) . 1-61. The dissertation was first written 
in 1907. r Of the zodiac. 

a Italics mine here and previously. 
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Hurried editors, who were not especially interested in this 
“ failure ” of Dryden,® had jumped to the conclusion that 
two of the phrases which I have italicized above, “ Spanish 
plot ” and “ wealth of Spain,” indicate, in spite of what now 
seem obvious contradictions, that Dryden’s source was a 
Spanish drama. But Gaw showed “ that Dryden is referring 
to Sir Samuel Tuke’s Adventures of Five Hours, a play trans- 
lated and adapted from the Spanish of Coello,“ which had 
appeared at the Duke’s theater less than two months before 
the opening of The Wild Gallant and which had enjoyed the 
greatest success of all dramas since the reopening of the thea- 
ters.^® Dryden, Gaw left no room for doubt, is contrasting 
his own comedy, which is in the convention of the older Eng- 
lish stage, with this new Spanish importation of the rival 
theater. A quotation of a part of Sir Samuel Tuke’s prologue 
will show how certain it is that Dryden is referring to it: 

... I dare boldly say, 

The ENGLISH Stage Ne’r had so New a Play; 

The Dress, the Author, and the Scenes are New. 


> Scott {Works, II, zj) explains that he has not given much attention to 
The Wild Gallant because of its lack of '* intrinsic merit." 

10 Op ctt,pp 15-si. 

11 Apparently the Spanish play was not by Calderon, though it has been 
attributed to him. This question of authorship is discussed by Gaw {op cit , 
p. gg, n. z) as well as by Summers in his Introduction to Van Thai’s edition. 

iz John Downes in his Roscius Angltcanus (p zg) says that it had a first 
run of thirteen daysl There are many indications of the play’s popularity. 
Evelyn notes {Diary, January 8, i66z/g) that during its first run it was worth 
four or five hundred pounds to the comedians. Pepys {Diary, January 1, 
i66z/s) " did long to see it.” so much that he sent for a smith to break open 
the trunk where his wife’s clothes were, the maid having gone forth with the 
keys, so that they could go to it. He called it at this time ’’ the best for the 
variety and the most excellent continuance of the plot to the very end that 
ever I saw, or think ever shall." On the zoth of August, 1666, Pepys read 
Othello — " which I ever heretofore esteemed a mighty good play, but having 
BO lately read The Adventures of Five Hours, it seems a mean thing.” 
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Yet after our Discoveries of late 

Of their Designs, who would Subvert the State; 

You’l wonder much, if it should prove his Lot, 

To take all England with a Spanish Plot; 

But if through his ill Conduct, or hard Fate 
This Forein Plot (like that of Eighty Eig^t) 

Should suffer Shipwrack in your Narrow Seas, 

You’ll give your Modem Poet his Writ of Ease; 

For by th' Example of the King of Spain, 

He resolves ne'r to trouble you again. 

Dryden refers elsewhere to Tuke,** and Sir Samuel’s influ- 
ence on him will be discussed further in Chapter II, The 
Rival-Ladies. This, however, is enough to prove that Dry- 
den’s reference to a “ Spanish plot,” his statement that he 
" bribes you not with anything that’s new,” and his allusion 
to the “ wealth of Spain,” all refer to Tuke’s play and pro- 
logue. When this is clear all reason for attributing a Spanish 
source to The Wild Gallant has disappeared, and one wonders 
how Scott," Saintsbury," Gosse,” and Ward," as well as all 
other modern critics prior to Gaw, could have made the mis- 
take of doing so. 

As further proof that the play did not have a Spanish source, 
it should be noted that Gerard Langbaine, Dryden ’s contem- 
porary, in spite of his unbounded eagerness to discover evi- 
dence of plagiarism in Dryden, notes no foreign source for 

The author's. 

1* Another reference to Tuke in the 1663 epilogue to The Wtld Gallant 
(see below, p 58, n *5) and four 'references in Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
show how large The Adventures of Five Hours loomed in Dryden’s horizon at 
this time. In the prologue to The Rival-Ladies, in the epilogue to The Indian 
Emperor, and in the epilogue to Marriage i la Mode the play is also spoken of. 
Gaw discusses this, op cit , pp. 15-ai and 55'-56. 

Works, II, 84. 

IS Ibid , p. 85. 

It Edmund Gosse, A History of Eighteenth Century Literature, p. 41. 

ts A. IV. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature .... III. 346. 
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The Wild Gallant.^* This reticence of Langbaine should 
have made those who postulated a Spanish plot suspect their 
error. 

If Gaw’s discovery had attracted the attention it deserved, 
discussion of it here would be unnecessary. But G. R. Noyes 
in 1910 *“ still says that Dryden attempted in The Wild Gal- 
lant “ to combine a complicated ‘ Spanish Plot ’ ” with other 
borrowings. Again, in 1928 Nicoll ” says that the plot of 
the comedy was " professedly modelled on the intrigues of 
the Spanish theatre.” Many other critics also continue to 
err, even though the Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture ” mentions Gaw's work in 1912. 

1* Langbaine diacussea The Wild Gallant on pages 174-175 of , 4 n Account 
of the Engluh Dramatic Poets. 

io G R. Noyes, Selected Dramas of John Dryden, Introduction, p. xx, 

SI Op ctt,p 815. 

*> VIII, 149, n. Gaw observes (op. ctt,p 16, n ) that " this unmistakable 
evidence that The Wild Gallant was not a translation from the Spanish re- 
moves the only piece of evidence of any weight supporting the Mief that 
John Dryden had a reading knowledge of Spanish " This is probably right, 
but the other evidence, which Gaw evidently does not consider " of weight,” 
since he does not mention it, might be discussed. It is as follows (i) The 
plot of Dryden’s Rival-Ladies has a great deal of complication — enough to 
make it comparable to Spanish plays. But this, as I show later (pp. 55-56) , 
does not necessarily indicate a Spanish source, particularly in view of Dryden’s 
explanation of how the play grew in his mind, (s) An Evenings Love; or, 
the Mock Astrologer, often cited as a result of Spanish influence on Dryden 
(see Martin Hume's Spanish Influence on English Literature [London, 1905], 
pp 895-896) , IS apparently derived, not directly from Calderdn’s El Astrologo 
Fingido, but from Thomas Corneille’s version of it, Le Feint Astrologue. It 
IS true that Dryden mentions the Spanish and the French play side by side in 
his Preface (Works, III, 850-851) , and that he intimates that he has read the 
Spanish play by his statement " I have added . . . [adventures], which were 
neither in the French nor Spanish.” The fact remains, however, that there 
is nothing in Dryden’s play that proves he used Calderdn’s Such words as 
fuego de cannas and Calle mayor (I, i) , by which Dryden seeks to create an , 
atmosphere proper to his Spanish setting, might easily have been picked up 
by one who did not know the Spanish language. (3) Spence in his Anecdotes 
(p. 14) quotes Bolingbroke as having said “ Dryden assured me that he got 
more from the Spanish critics alone than from the Italian and French and all 
others put together.” But Spence is always to be considered unreliable when 
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A knowledge of the true meaning of the prologue of The 
Wild Gallant would have saved critics many hours of wan- 
dering in the tropical but (so far as this problem is con- 
cerned) fruitless forest of Spanish drama, and many errors. 
Harvcy-Jellie even suggested that the original play was El 
Galan Bobo, an unpublished, lost drama of Lope de Vega: 
and Noyes and Nicoll,*' while they did not search for the 
source play themselves, imagined that they saw in The Wild 
Gallant the intricacies and complications peculiar to Spanish 
comedy.*® A synopsis of the plot which is to follow will reveal 

not lupported by other evidence Bolingbroke must have been very young 
when Oryden discussed his favorite critics with him, if he did (4) In the 
dedication to The Rwal Ladies {Works, H, 135^ Dryden says " All the 
Spanish and Italian tragedies, I have yet seen, are writ in rhyme " This is one 
of the strongest pieces of evidence of all Nevertheless, one’s confidence in 
the truth of the claim is weakened by the unusual number of pretentious and 
inaccurate statements in the same dedication A few lines before the sen 
tence quoted, Dryden has announced that Buckhurst’s “ tragedy of Queen 
Gorboduc ” was svritten in rhyme, and on the next page he declares that 
Shakespeare “ invented that kind of writing which we call blank verse,” in 
order to “ shun the pains of continual rhyming ” For once Dryden seems to 
have been trying to air an erudition he did not possess (5) Dryden’s reference 
to Sancho Panza’s doctor in the Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy {Works, 
II, 301) IS of no weight, since he may have read Cervantes in translation If 
he really knew the Spanish critics as well as Spence’s anecdote would indicate. 
It seems odd that this knowledge is not revealed in An Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy or in his other essays. That Dryden understood French is certain, that 
he understood Italian is possibly indicated by his saying in a letter that his 
cousin talked to him all day long in French and Italian to show his breeding 
{The R B Adam Library Relating to Dr Samuel Johnson and his Era [Lon- 
don and New York, igag]. III, 88) , but it seems quite possible that he nvas 
unable to translate Spanish well enough to use Spanish sources 

ss W Harvey Jellie, Les Sources du thidtre anglais d Vipoque de la Re- 
stauration, p 76. 

ss Op cit , Introduction, p xx. 

*» Op cit.pp 18a, 815. 

, ss Montague Summers, while he refers to Gaw’s work (without, however, 
mentioning his name) in his discussion of the source of The Wild Gallant in 
Dryden, The Dramatic Works, I, 61, insists that some of the fantastic turns of 
the play “ smack of de Solis, Augustin Moreto, Luis Coello, Francisco de 
Rojas, Godinez Alarcon, Guillen de Castro, and the many other dramatists 
who so finely spun web after web of reticulated intrigue.” This dazzling list 
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that there is in reality none of this complication, and that, as 
will be shown at length, the real sources of the play are indi- 
cated by Dryden himself in a part of the prologue not yet 
quoted: 

This play is English, and the growth your own; 

As such, it yields to English plays alone. 

These lines, taken together with the references to Fletcher 
and Jonson in the first part of the prologue, are the best 
starting point from which to search for Dryden ’s source. 

The plot of The Wild Gallant is as follows. Mr. Loveby, 
the Wild Gallant, who has spent and gambled away all his 
money, hopes to marry Lady Constance, the witty, strong- 
minded daughter of Loid Nonsuch. But this " old, rich, 
humourous ” lord has chosen Sir Timorous for her husband, 
being willing to overlook that knight’s awkward bashfulness 
in consideration of his wealth. Lady Constance, however, 
has set her heart on Mr. Loveby. She even contrives to have 
money given him (without his realizing where it comes from) 
so that he may continue his suit. Madam Isabelle, Lady 
Constance’s cousin, is, like Lady Constance, extremely con- 
temptuous of Sir Timorous, but she determines to marry 
him for his money. Being a woman of wit and initiative, 
she succeeds in doing so, mainly by artfully suggesting to Sir 
Timorous that he is pursuing her, in spite of the antagonism 
of. Burr and Failer, hangers-on and protectors of Sir Timor- 
ous. Lady Constance finally gains her father’s consent to her 
marriage with Loveby by pretending, with the help of Isabelle 
and a pillow, that she is pregnant and therefore in immediate 
need of a husband. Additional amusement is furnished by 

of names should not blind the reader to the fact that the theory that there is 
a Spanish source for the play has not been in the least proved or advanced 
It IS disconcerting to find Gaw’s careful and convincing argument dismissed in 
this summary fashion 
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the humours of Justice Trice, Bibber — a jest-loving tailor 
— , and Mrs. Bibber, his wife. These latter characters have 
very little to do with the main intrigue, though they are on the 
stage a rather large part of the time, and they cannot be said 
to have subintrigues of their own. They merely exhibit their 
humours. 

This series of situations has none of the earmarks of a 
Spanish plot. The play takes place in London. It lacks the 
sudden changes in the direction of the action and the com- 
plicated tangle of unreciprocated love that Spanish comedies 
have — that Tuke’s play has. The intricacy of the intrigue 
is, in fact, less even than that of the average Caroline comedy. 
The play’s use of disguise (in the preliminaries of the mar- 
riage of Isabelle with Sir Timorous) is in the English tradi- 
tion. Dryden was telling the truth when he said that T/ie 
Wild Gallant was an English play. It was only when it failed 
that he turned to what he felt was its antithesis, the Spanish 
kind of play, and wrote The Rtval-Ladtes. 

Ill 

Since the theory that The Wild Gallant has a Spanish source 
has been shown to be incorrect and since the fact has been 
established that the play is English, there is no reason why 
the connection which it has with the English tradition should 
not have been studied. But almost no interest in this prob- 
lem has been shown.” 

*1 It has, of course, been cursorily observed that Dryden was influenced in 
this play by his English predecessors The importance of Jonsonian sflemciits, 
,an importance consider^ secondary to that of the " Spanish source,” how- 
ever, has been mentioned by nearly every critic who has referred to the play 
(for instance, by Saintsbury, Dryden, p. ap, m English Men of Letters) and the 
allusion to Fletcher in the prologue has caused him also to be dted ^oyes, 
op. at , p xx) . One notices, however, that the statements of this kihd are 
general and unverified. This is chiefly due to the fact that the critics’ interest 
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No one, of course, can pretend to speak the last word on the 
difficult subject of influence. In the production of a poem 
or a play a great number of forces conspire to produce the 
result. This was shown in The Road to Xanadu, in which 
Professor Lowes tracked down a surprisingly large number of 
the stimuli which caused Coleridge to write two of his poems, 
but even there it is obvious that the task is not complete and 
that the omission of important sources, because they have not 
been found, has thrown into too great prominence those that 
have been given. The elements which are combined in one 
of Dryden’s plays are even harder to trace to their sources, not 
only because we know much less about him than we do about 
Coleridge, but because many of the plays from which he drew 
may be lost Besides, Dryden seems to have felt a desire to 
conceal the sources of this first play. Such bloodthirsty 
plagiary hunters as Martin Clifford and Langbaine had not 
yet attacked him, of course, and he had not yet the reason 
for disguising his borrowings that he was to have later; but 
the only reference he makes to his source is a statement in the 
Preface to The Wild Gallant: “ The plot was not originally 
my own; but so altered by me (whether for the better or 
worse I know not) that whoever the author was, he could not 
have challenged a scene of it.” In spite of these difficulties 
many of the elements of Dryden’s Wild Gallant which are 
descended from his predecessors in English comedy may be 
distovered. 


was always elsewhere, they were studying the comedy of manners or Dryden’s 
poetry, and mentioned this play as an unimportant branch of their subject. 

SB The comedies of Massinger which were burned by Warburton’s cook, 
for instance. 

SB Works, n, sy-sS. Dryden does not necessarily mean by this that be had 
any one source for the whole play. If be does refer to any one previous work. 
It is probably to the Decameron (see p i6) , to Shirley’s Lady of Pleasure (see 
p. 34) , or to Brome’s Sparagus Garden (see p. 37, n. 95) , from each of which, 
it will be shown, he got a d^nite suggestion. 
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For reasons which will become clear during the discus- 
sion the play can be pretty definitely divided into two parts, 
the humours part, which, it develops, was written under the 
influence of Jonson, and the wittier, more fashionable part, 
which has in it elements of the Restoration comedy of man- 
ners. Whether this latter part is the pioneer in that brilliant 
group has interested critics much more than has the question 
of how the humours characters were derived from Jonson. 
The problem of Jonsonian influence deserves study, however, 
and will be treated first. 

It was natural for Dryden to turn to Jonson in his first 
play. Jonson had been particularly interested in method and 
structure and therefore recommended himself to a beginner.*® 
And the influence of Jonson on The Wild Gallant is large. 
This is first indicated by Dryden’s having observed remark- 
ably well in it — in comparison with his practice in later 
plays — the unities of time and place. The time covers two 
days, and all the scenes are laid in London, both of which 
facts probably point to Jonsonian influence, since Dryden 
praises Jonson for observing (even more carefully) these 
unities in Epiccene*^ But Jonson’s chief influence is seen in 
the large number of humours in the play; Lord Nonsuch, Sir 
Timorous, Justice Trice, Bibber, Mrs. Bibber, Burr, and 
Failer, all but the first two of whom have almost no function 
in the play — they merely exhibit their humours. Some of 
them Dryden may have drawn from life, of course; ** and 
Burr and Failer, one feels, could not have been so tiresome as 
they are had they been created by Dryden or borrowed by him 

so See also p. sa. 

An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Works, XV, 348. Tuke’s play, with its ob- 
servation of the unities, may have had an influence. This is shown by 
Dryden’s mentioning it, too (ibid ) . 

S2 Dryden points out that Morose of Eptccene was said to have been 
drawn from life by Jonson (ibid., p. 349) . 
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from a literary source. At any rate, as will be shown, these 
characters are all drawn on the Jonsonian plan and exhibited 
in the Jonsonian manner, the action of the play ceasing while 
they display their humours. 

As has often been observed, of the several different kinds of 
humours in Jonson, only one, tlie psychological humour, is 
explained by the well-known definition in the prologue to 
Every Man Out of His Humour. In his first play Dryden has 
not imitated Jonson ’s psychological humours, nor (and this is 
surprising) his social humours, that is, those characters ob- 
sessed by social affectation who make themselves ridiculous by 
aping those in a social class above them. What he has taken 
from Jonson is his personifications of caprices or whims, char- 
acters who are laughable because they carry an eccentricity to 
absurd lengths. Such are Morose, Justice Clement, Puntar- 
volo, and Carlo Buffone in Jonson; and such are Lord Non- 
such, Justice Trice, Sir Timorous, and Bibber in Dryden’s 
play.” 

The result of Dryden’s using only one type of humour in- 
stead of mixing them as Jonson does is that The Wild Gallant 
often becomes farce — whenever, indeed, tlie humorous char- 
acters hold the stage. It is this large element of farce, by the 
way, which seems to have turned Pepys against the play.** 

** It IS important to note that apparently Dryden was interested almost 
exclusively in this kind of Jonsonian humour. In his explanation of what a 
Jonspnian humour is (An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Works, XV, 549) , he states 
“ [Some who would be thought cntics] say, it is not enough to find one man of 
such an humour, it must be common to more, and the more common the more 
natural. . . . But to convince these people, I need but tell them, that humour 
IS the ridiculous extravagance of conversation, wherein one man differs from 
all others. If then it be common, or communicated to many, how differs it 
from other men’s? or what indeed causes it to be ridiculous so much as the 
singularity of it? " This definition does not apply to a psychological humour 
sui^ as Kitely of Every Man in His Humour 

S4 Pepys’ Diary, February 23, 1668/3. Fepys later enjoyed greatly the 
farcical Sir Martin Mar-all, however, because it had " good wit therein, not 
fooling " (August 16, 1667) . 
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Scott discovered that a part of the character of Justice Trice 
was apparently taken from that of Carlo Buffone of Every 
Man Out of His Humour.*' Carlo does not play backgam- 
mon with himself, as does Justice Trice,** but his whim of 
drinking a toast to himself and at the end fighting with him- 
self *’' is probably what suggested Trice’s game to Dryden. 

There are other Jonsonian elements in Justice Trice’s char- 
acter. The scene in which he has a poor fellow brought be- 
fore him for getting a wench with child *■ should be compared 
with Justice Clement’s reception of Cob in Every Man in His 
Humour." Both justices are, as gentlemen, antagonistic to 
the common people. Justice Clement, upon hearing that 
Cob has presumed to object to the aristocratic weed, tobacco, 
exclaims: “ What! a thread-bare rascal, a beggar, a slave . . . 
to deprave, and abuse the virtue of an herb so generally re- 
ceived in . . . the chambers of nobles. . . .” And Justice 
Trice assents heartily to Loveby’s observation apropos of the 
shabby whoremonger: “ . . .A poor lousy rascal to intrench 
upon the game of gentlemen! ” That this prejudice against 
the common people is in both cases a mere personal peculiar- 
ity of the character and not a social affectation is important. 

Justice Trice’s third and most sustained eccentricity is his 
love for food, and for this there seems to be no suggestion in 
Jonson. Nevertheless, it, too, is developed in the Jonsonian 
manner.** 

Lord Nonsuch, described in the list of dramatis personae 

»» Works, n, 14. 

*< The Wild Gallant, I, 3. 

•T Every Man Out of Hu Humour, V, 4. 

ss The Wild Gallant, IV, 1. 

*» Every Man m Hu Humour, III, 5. 

*0 This likeness is espeaally striking, since the usual justice of pre- 
Rcstoration comedy is not a gay old aristocrat, as they both are, bht a foolish. 
Ignorant, often henpecked old fellow, not much superior to a constable. 

St Trice in this particular 11 not at all like Massinger's charaC^, Greedy, 
in A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
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as ” an old rich humourous lord," shows especially well the 
influence of Jonson's method. He is not so close to any of 
Jonson’s humours as Trice is to Buffone. The old lord’s 
peculiarity of being excessively credulous, which is his 
humour, had been represented, it is true, by Jonson — in 
Stephen of Every Man in Hts Humour, and in Deliro of Every 
Man Out of Hts Humour, for instance — but Lord Nonsuch 
is not very much like either of these. Stephen is chiefly in- 
teresting, not for his credulity, but for his efforts to imitate 
Bobadil, and Deliro is a doting husband whose blind con- 
fidence in Fallace approaches the proportions of psychologi- 
cal humour. Lord Nonsuch is, on the other hand, a humour 
of suggestibility, one of the best examples of the personified 
whiinwHiclTDryden used so extensively in this first play. Let 
us examine his peculiar behavior. 

With the help of her cousin. Lady Constance has convinced 
her father that she is with child. So far as the development 
of the plot was concerned, this was all that was necessary, 
since Lady Constance’s object — getting permission to marry 
Loveby — was already assured of success. But Dryden wants 
to get as much fun as he can out of the situation. First Toby 
Coachman is brought in, also “ with child 

Nonsuch: To my best remembrance I never heard of such a thing 
before. 

Toby: I never stretch out myself to snap my whip, but it goes to 
*the heart of me. 

Isabelle: Alas, poor Tobyl 

Nonsuch: Begone, and put off your livery, sirrahl — You shall not 
stay a minute in my service. 

Toby: I beseech your good worship, be good to me; ’twas the first 
fault I ever committed in this kind. I have three poor chil- 
dren by my wife; and if you leave me to the wide world, with 
a new charge upon myself — 
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Nonsuch: Begonel I will not hear a word. 

Toby: If I must go. I’ll not go alone: Ambrose Tinnis, the cook, 
is as bad as I am. 

Nonsuch: I think you’ll make me mad. Call the rascal hitherl 
I must account with him on another score, now I think on’t. 

(Enter Ambrose Ttnnts) 

Nonsuch: Sirrah, what made you send a pheasant with one wing 
to the uble yesterday? 

Ambrose: I beseech your worship to pardon me; I longed for’t. 

Isabelle: I feared as much. 

Ambrose: And I beseech your worship let me have a boy, to help 
me in the kitchen; for I find myself unable to go through with 
the work. Besides, the doctor has warned me of stooping to 
the fire, for fear of a mischance. 

Nonsuch: Why, are you with child, sirrah? 

Ambrose: So he tells me; but, if 1 were put to my oath, I know not 
that ever I deserved for’t. 

Nonsuch: Still worse and worse. And here comes Setstone groan- 
ing. 

(Enter Setstone) 

Setstone: O, sir! I have been so troubled with swooning-fits; and 
have so longed for cherries! 

Nonsuch: He's pooped too. 

Isabelle: Well, this is not the worst yet: I suspect something more 
than I will speak of. 

Nonsuch: What dost thou suspect, ha! 

Isabelle: Is not your lordship with child, too? 

Nonsuch: Who, I with child! marry. Heaven forbid! What dost 
thou see by me, to ground it on? 

Isabelle: You’re very round of late; — that's all, sir. 

Nonsuch: Round! that’s only fat, I hope. I have had a very good 
stomach of late. I’m sure. 
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Isabelle: Alas, and well you may; — You eat for two, sir. 

Nonsuch: Setstone, look upon me, and tell me true: Do you ob- 
serve any alteration in me? 

Setstone: 1 would not dishearten your ladyship — your lordship, 
I would say — but I have observed, of late, your colour goes 
and comes extremely. Methinks your lordship looks very 
sharp, and bleak V the face, and mighty puffed i’ the body. 

Nonsuch: O, the devill Wretched men, that we are alll Nothing 
grieves me, but that, in my old age, when others are past child- 
bearing, I should come to be a disgrace to my family. 

Constance: How do you, sir? Your eyes look wondrous dim. Is 
not there a mist before ’em? 

Isabelle: Do you not feel a kicking in your belly? — When do you 
look [i.e. expect], nuncle? 

Nonsuch: Uh, uhl — Methinks, I am very sick o’ the sudden. 
Isabelle: What store of old shirts have you against the good time? 
Shall I give you a shift, nuncle? 

Nonsuch; Here’s like to be a Hne charge towardsi We shall all 
be brought to bed togetherl Well, if I be with devil, I will 
have such gossips, an usurer, and a scrivener, shall be god- 
fathers. 

Isabelle: I’ll help you, nuncle; and Sawney’s two grannies shall be 
godmothers. The child shall be christened by the directory: 
and the gossips’ gifts shall be the gude Scotch kivenant. 
Constance, Setstone, Nonsuch, Toby, Ambrose: Uhl uh. uh** 

Just as Lord Nonsuch’s humour is like the humours of 
eccentricity in Jonson, so the farce which results from it is in 
Jonson’s manner Bobadil’s bravest boasting*® and Puntar- 
volo’s imitation of medieval romances ** are examples of how 
Jonson heaps exaggeration upon exaggeration until the result 
is the same as in the episode just quoted. The duping of Daw 

« The Wild Gallant, IV. *. 

« Every Man in Hts Humour, IV, 5. 

«4 Every Man Out of Hu Humour, II, 1; IV, 4. 
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and LaFoole in Jonson’s Eptccene, however, is a better ex- 
ample of this. In fact, the spirit of the pregnancy scene, its 
grossness, the unrestrained gusto with which its opportunities 
for farce are exploited, and the excesses of its absurdity are all 
present in this well-known part of Jonson’s comedy." 

This is not to say that Dryden consciously paralleled this 
or any other one scene in Jonson when he wrote the passage 
under discussion. Dryden attempted to follow the greater 
dramatist without slavish imitation. The quotation is an 
example of one phase of Jonson’s manner in Dryden and 
was chosen as an illustration from a number of others in The 
Wild Gallant because it shows Dryden’s use of that manner 
in an episode certainly not derived from Jonson, since the 
idea for it was apparently taken (and, strangely enough, no 
one seems to have noticed this before) from the third tale of 
the ninth day of the Decameron,*^ 

Bibber, the tailor, is also a humour of eccentricity. He 
so loves a jest that he spends much of his time in going from 
tavern to tavern in hopes of hearing a good one. Those whom 
he considers witty may have their clothes on credit; in fact. 
Bibber trusts Burr for a suit merely because Burr has made 
an obvious pun.^^ When Isabelle suggests — not at all subtly 

M Eptcane, TV, s. 

Loid Nonsuch, like Boccaccio's Calendrtno, allows the suggestions of 
those in the plot to convince him that he is pregnant Toby Coachman, like 
Calendrino, is told by a doctor that his water shows that he is pregnant >fost 
important. Lord Nonsuch, like Calendrino, worries about the structural im- 
pc^ments to parturition in a male. See the lines immediately following those 
I have quoted above in The Wild Gallant. 

John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage . . . , I, 6o, points out 
that the chaplain of Charles II bdieved that he was pregnant, but does not 
, claim that the chaplain’s peculiar behavior influenced Dryden 

St The Wild Gallant, 1, i. It is important to remember that an element 
in Bibber’s humor is that he loves best the poorest jokes. Those who criticize 
the dull wit of this play sometimes £ail to observe that Dryden often does not 
intend for us to laugh at the wit of his characters, but at Bibber for valuing 
this " wit ” as he did. 
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— that Bibber’s wife is cuckolding him, he is so much de- 
lighted with the " jest " that he whips out his tapeline, hills 
to his knees, and starts to measure her for a gown on credit,** 
and he is delighted with Loveby’s jest on the same subject.** 
When Loveby gives an exaggerated account of the smallness 
of the room into which Bibber threatens to put him for not 
paying his bill. Bibber considers it so witty that he at once 
allows him a rebate.** Finally Bibber bails Loveby out of 
jail for a most pedestrian bit of repartee.®^ Here, contrary to 
his usual practice, Dryden uses Bibber’s humour as a means 
of advancing the plot. 

In comparing Dryden ’s humours in The Wild Gallant with 
those of Jonson it should be noted how extremely Jonsonian 
are even the details of the method of presentation. Jonson’s 
great fault was that he often described rather than presented 
character, and he is here followed even in this. 'The influence 
is particularly striking in the short portraits which both dram- 
atists draw of a character before he makes his first entrance. 
Dryden writes: 

Fatler: Do you not know Will Bibber’s humour? 

Burr: Prythee, what have I to do with his humour? 

Failer: Break but a jest, and he’ll beg to trust thee for a suit; nay, 
he will contribute to his own destruction, and give thee occa- 
sions to make one. . . . Boy, conduct him up.** 

A tew pages farther on he uses the same method much more 
extensively: 

Failer: ... Sir Timorous dines here today: you know him? 

Burr: Ay, ay, a good honest young fellow; but no conjuror; he and 
I are very kind. 

«8 ibtd.. Ill, s. 

«» Ibtd , 1, a. 

80 Ibid. 


81 Ibtd , III, t. 
88 Ibtd., 1, 1. 
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Failer: Egad, we two have a constant revenue out of him: he 
would now be admitted suitor to my Lady Constance Non- 
such. . . . He never saw her before yesterday and will not be 
brought to speak to her this month yet. 

Burr: That's strange. 

Fatler: Such a bashful knight did I never see; but we must move 
for him. 

Bibber: They say, here’s a great dinner to be made today here, at 
your cousin Tnce's, on purpose for the interview. 

Burr: What, he keeps up his old humour still? 

Fatler: Yes, certain; he admires eating and drinking well, as much 
as ever, and measures every man’s wit by the goodness of his 
palate. 

Burr: Who dines here besides? 

Fatler: Jack Loveby. 

Btbber: O, my guest. 

Burr: He has ever had the repute of a brave clear-spirited fellow. 

Fatler: He’s one of your Dear Hearts, a debauchee.®* 

Burr: I love him the better for’t .... What fortune has he? 

Failer: Good fortune at all games, but no estate: He had one; 
but he has made a devil on’t long ago. He’s a bold fellow, 1 
vow to gad: A person, that keeps company with his betters; 
and commonly had gold in’s pockets. Come, Bibber, 1 see 
thou longest to be at thy morning’s watering: I'll try what 
credit I have with the butler. 

Btbber: Come away, my noble Festus and new customer. 

Fatler: Now will he drink, till his face be no bigger than a three- 
pence.®* 

This is as undramatic as drama can well be, especially since 

Burr and Failer are telling each other what they both already 

■* Oryden's failure to make good this promise in the character of Loveby, 

particularly m the 1663 version of the play, is discussed on pages 39-41 
»« The mid Gallant, I, i. 
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know for the palpable reason that the audience must be in- 
formed. But Jonson had done the same thing: 

Well-Bred: Whither went your master? Thomas, canst thou tell? 
Cash: I know not; to justice Clement’s, I think, sir. . . . 

Edward Kno’well: Justice Clement! What’s he? 

Well-Bred: Why, dost thou not know him? He is a city-magis- 
trate, a justice here, an excellent good lawyer, and a great 
scholar; but the only mad, merry old fellow in Europe. I 
showed him you the other day. 

Edward Kno’well: Oh, is that he? I remember him now. Good 
faith, and he ha’s a very strange presence, methinks; it shows 
as if he stood out of the rank from other men: I have heard 
many of his jests i’ the University. They say he will commit 
a man for taking the wall of his horse. 

Well-Bred: Ay, or for wearing his cloak of one shoulder, or serv- 
ing of God: any thing indeed, if it come in the way of his 
humour.*® 

This is only one of scores of the same kind of character ex- 
position in Jonson ’s comedies. That Dryden was consciously 
imitating the device from him cannot be doubted when 
the following passage in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy is con- 
sidered: 

There is another artifice of the poet [i.e. Jonson], which I can- 
not here omit, because by the frequent practice of it in his com- 
edies he has left it to us almost as a rule; that is, when he has any 
character or humour wherein he would show a coup de Maistre, 
or his highest skill, he recommends it to your observation by a 
pleasant description of it before the person first appears.®* 

BB Every Man in Hts Humour, III, z 

»* An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Works, XV, 353 The use of this device 
later became widespread. The manners school used it often; the first scenes 
of many comedies of manners are largely taken up with a description of char- 
acters who are to appear. See, for instance, Sir Fopling Flutter, I, 1; The Old 
Bachelor, I, i; and The Way of the World, 1 , 1. 
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In view of the importance of Jonson as a model for The 
Wild Gallant it is surprising to find out that Dryden was very 
little influenced by the dramatic “ sons of Ben.” There are, 
it is true, a few likenesses between the comedy and certain of 
the plays of Brome, Nabbes, Glapthorne, and their contempo- 
raries that may indicate, now and then, that Dryden was ac- 
quainted with them, but one is surprised at how little real 
proof there is of this acquaintance.®’ 

To show how few traces there are of the sons of Ben in The Wild 
Gallant one need but consider some of their favorite characters Caroline 
dramatists have given us at least a dozen justices, but Justice Trice (part of 
whose character has been shown to oonie from Jonson) has almost nothing in 
common with any of them. They are usuallv married — in contrast with 
Clement and Tnce — and one is chiefly interested in the ascendancy of their 
wives over them. Justice Ferret of Nabbes’ Bride (I, 4) , for instance, is a 
ggood example Usually, too, they are amusing because of their rusticity or 
ignorance, as is Justice Clack of Brome’s Jovial Crew (Act V) 

It is true that Justice Squelch of flrome's Northern Lasse (IV, 1) has an 
interest in prostitutes, as does Dryden’s Tnce, but the difference is distinct; 
for Trice has the benevolent attitude of an aristocrat toward these companions 
of gallants, whereas Squelch looks upon them with lust, and is lenient only to 
the one he wants to keep for his own mistress. Tlie scene in Diydcn becomes 
farce, in Brome it is satire And this is what often differentiates Dryden in 
The Wild Gallant from the sons of Ben When they give us humours char- 
acters their purpose is nearly always satirical 

Another example of how Dryden differed in this play from the sons of 
Ben is shown in the situation between Bibber and his wife The commonness 
of this situation is indicated in Nabbes’ Covent-Garden (II, b) , where Jeffrey 
tells of a citizen whose wife was kissed by a lord, " upon which he grew so 
proud of being exalted above the rest of his neighbors, that he would suffer 
none to Cuckold him ever after but Izirds." Mrs. Laymedown of Tatham’s 
Scotch Figgaries (Act IV) , Josina of Brome’s City Wit (IV, g) , Aliaa' of 
Brome’s Mad Couple Well Matched ( 11 , 1) , and Mrs Mixum of Glapthorne’s 
Hollander ( 11 , 1) are all atizens’ wives who are anxious to cuckold their 
husbands. But it is again surprising to find that Dryden’s Mrs. Bibber has 
little of the appetite for gallants that these women have, and that she is out- 
raged when her husband does not show more interest or anger at the innuen- 
• does of Loveby. In fact, her attitude toward Loveby is surprisingly like that of 
Win-the-fight Littiewit toward Quarlous in Bartholomew Fair (I, 1) , and 
when we consider that in the latter play we have in Littlewit the same com- 
bination of lack of jealousy and love of wit that Dryden gives us, it seems 
likely that Dryden was consciously influenced by the characters of Littlewit 
and his wife when he drew those of Bibber and Francis. 
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In creating his minor characters, then (and, though there 
are few of them, their speeches take up a depressingly large 
part of the play) , Dryden passed over the would-be’s of Jon- 
son and his sons, and imitated Jonson’s unsocialized, farcical 
humours characters. 


IV 

If we set the three witty characters. Lady Constance, Isa- 
belle, and Loveby, aside for treatment later, it may be worth 
while to digress for a few moments and to discuss the reason 
for the crudeness of these Jonsonian humours characters. Dry- 
den has certainly failed to “ invade his author like a mon- 
arch." Later he is to realize how badly he has done, and in the 
epilogue to The Conquest of Granada, as well as in the De- 
fence of the Epilogue, it is the very qualities in Jonson which 
he had so disastrously copied here that he attacks most 
severely.'* He then sees the cheapness of Jonson’s puns, 
which he had imitated in their crudest form in The Wild 
Gallant, and the unfashionableness of his humours, and feels 
that, instead of repeating such things, writers of comedy 
should imitate the witty language and quick repartees of 
gentlemen. In the dedication of The Assignation to Sedley, 
Dryden again expresses this idea," the working out of which 
accounts in part at least for the superiority of the comedies 
he wrote between 1667, the year of the second failure of The 
Wild Gallant, and 1672, the year in which The Assignation 
appeared. 

Moreover, when one compares The Wild Gallant with the 
witty Maiden Queen and realizes that only four years inter-* 
vened between the two plays, one wonders even more at the 

Though he had praised them in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. This is 
discussed below, 

»» Works, IV, 369-377. 
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lack of polish of the first play. Even The Rival-Ladies, pro- 
duced in the same year as The Wild Gallant, shows a surpris- 
ing advance, though it is in a genre entirely different from that 
of the first comedy. How can such a quick improvement be 
explained? 

The explanation seems to be that the improvement was not 
really sudden, that a part of The Wild Gallant was written 
several years before it was produced, perhaps even carried in 
manuscript by Dryden when he came to London in 1658.*® 

There are several indications of this. Pope is quoted by 
Spence as having said, “ [Dryden’s] Wild Gallant was writ- 
ten while he was a boy and is very bad.” Now for Pope, whose 
own youth was over so very early, to say that Dryden was a 
boy at the time the play was produced would have been ridicu- 
lous. At that time (1663) Dryden was thirty-one years old, 
an age at which Pope had written his Pastorals, his Essay on 
Criticism, The Rape of the Lock, Windsor Forest, and a part 
of his translation of The Iliad. Pope, then, must mean that 
Dryden wrote The Wild Gallant several years before it was 
produced. 

The evidence of Spence’s quotation of Pope, not conclusive 
in itself, is supported by Dryden’s own statement about the 
play when it was revived in a slightly altered form four years 
after its first production. The prologue to the revised play is 
as follows: 

As some raw squire, by tender mother bred, 

’Till one-and-twenty keeps his maidenhead, 

•# In The Epistle to the Tones, which accompanies The Medal of John 
Bayes, Shadwell speaks of Dryden " when he came first to Town " as a “ young 
, raw fellow of seven and Twenty ” 

Spence’s Anecdotes, p 171. 

•a The rest of Pope’s statement, " All his plays are printed in the order 
in which they were written,” may seem more inaccurate than it is until we 
realize that Pope was undoubtedly referring to Tonson’s folios of 1701 or to 
Congreve's edition. 
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(Pleased with some sport, which he alone does find. 

And thinks a secret to all human kind,) 

’Till mightily in love, yet half afraid. 

He first attempts the gentle dairy maid: 

Succeeding there, and, led by the renown 
Of Whetstone’s Park,** he comes at length to town; 
Where entered, by some school-fellow or friend. 

He grows to break glass-windows in the end: 

His valour too, which with the watch began. 

Proceeds to duel, and he kills his man. 

By such degrees, while knowledge he did want. 

Our unfledged author writ a Wild Gallant. . . . 

There are a few more lines, which refer to the changes Dry- 
den made in the play between 1663 and 1667 and which will 
be discussed later, but the part given here throws light on the 
play as it first appeared. It indicates that Dryden wrote the 
play, not all at once just previous to its publication, but “ by 
degrees,” over a period of time. When he began the play, we 
are told, he was very unsophisticated; when he finished it his 
education was partly, though not altogether, complete. One 
is tempted to go farther and to find exact parallels for each 
of the steps in the allegory — to suggest that Dryden is say- 
ing that he began the play as a " raw squire ” in the country 
and brought it with him when he came to town. But Dryden 
may have meant the education of the raw squire to apply only 
in a general way to his own case; and this is all that is neces- 
sary to my thesis. The important point is that Dryden says 
that he wrote the play during a period of increasing knowl- 
edge, that he was wiser in the ways of the world when he 
finished it than he had been when he began it. 

•» 'Whetstone’s Park was not a park m the usual sense, but a street Camous 
for Its brothels, according to a note by Noyes in his edition of Dryden’s Poetical 
Works, p. 941. 

M In other prologues Dryden did carry figures of speech to astonishing 
lengths, for instance, in the prologue to The Mock Astrologer. 
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This explains not only the inartistic nature of some of the 
comedy, but also the surprising excellence of other parts. As 
he wrote the play by degrees he learned more and more about 
the theater and about the tastes of Restoration audiences. 
One guesses, naturally, that those parts of The Wild Gallant 
which have already been discussed here, even the compara- 
tively effective passages, were the parts Dryden wrote first, per- 
haps while he was still at Cambridge,*® where Jonson was ac- 
claimed and read more than any other English dramatist. 
Jonson’s careful working out of dramatic technique and his 
scholarly discussion of it, which has already been mentioned, 
would naturally attract an inexperienced student; and such a 
student might be expected to prefer the very portions of Jon- 
son that Dryden has followed.*® Then some six or seven years 
later, perhaps, after he had moved to London and become 
acquainted with the Court, after he had had an opportunity 
to notice which parts of Beaumont and Fletcher and Shirley 
it was that the Restoration audiences preferred, we may sup- 
pose him to have added or to have rewritten the scenes in 
which Lady Constance, Madam Isabelle, and Mr. Loveby 
parade their wit. 

If this is true it explains why the character of Loveby is of 
such varying excellence as it is. He appears largely in the 

•> I{ the allegory is intended to have a close application, the '' tender 
mother " may, of course, be Cambridge. 

•• The fact that Dryden still praised Jonson’s humours of eccentricity in 
An Essay of Dramatic Poesy (Works, XV, 349-351) does not disprove my con- 
jecture I am not claiming that Dryden underwent a complete revolution m 
taste between the time when he began the play and when he finished it. Ob- 
viously he would have rewritten the first part bad this been so. What I do 
claim IS that certain characters in the play show more maturity and more 
soaal expenence in the author than others do and that, since Dryden says 
that he wrote the play by degrees, part as a *' rude squire ” and part as a young 
man just come to town, the poorer Jonsonian portion should be assigned to 
the squire, the more sophisticated part to the town dweller. And, though 
Dryden has not yet turned against Jonson’s humours in the Essay, he there 
praises Jonson’s true wits more highly. 
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" early ’’ parts of the comedy and suffers thereby. When he 
does enter into the “ later ” parts he is another person. To be 
more specific, Loveby is extremely tiresome when he is mak- 
ing puns for the delight of " little Bibber he becomes 
brilliant in his wit combats with Lady Constance.*® Burr and 
Failer, too, become quite different when they are speaking 
with Madam Isabelle from what they are in the earlier part 
of the play. In the first scene they are on the level of Bibber; 
later, they show flashes of wit. Isabelle and Lady Constance, 
since they reveal little of this inequality, were not created, 
one may guess, until the later portions took form. 


V 

Up to this point the Jonsonian influence in The Wild Gal- 
lant has been discussed, and it has been shown that the men- 
tion of Jonson in the prologue was not merely a device for 
buying the favor of the critics. Next, since the characters 
which show Jonsonian influence are crudely drawn and since 
they are of a kind not calculated to please Restoration taste, 
the theory has been advanced by me that they make up the 
portion of the play which Dryden wrote earliest, perhaps be- 
fore he came to London. The truth or falsity of this theory 
is important, for, if true, it indicates that Dryden’s lack of 

•w The Wild Gallant, I. z Miss Lynch notes {op cit , p 153) that " He 
[Loveby] practises one rule of manners with his tavern companions and an- 
other with Constance,” but she does not explain it 

ss Ibid , II, 1 Others oE Dryden’s plays were or may have been written 
“ by degrees " The Duke of Guise, first begun in ib6o, was not produced 
until i68z The existence of the long unused heroic couplets in Dryden’s 
last drama. Love Triumphant, may mean that those parts of the play in which ' 
they occur had been written during his heroic period He may often have 
kept manuscnpts by him and have passed them about among his friends for 
suggestions for revision In the driication to The Rival Ladies he says to 
Orrery {Works, II, 131) “ You have been pleased, my lord, they [his writings] 
should sometimes cross the Irish seas, to kiss your hands,” 
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sympathy with the comedy of humours which he expressed 
so decidedly in his Defence of the Epilogue in 1672 may have 
begun much earlier. In the comedies of his greatest period 
(1667-72) he does not use Jonsonian humours again, except 
for one character, Moody, in Sir Martin Mar-all,^* and, though 
he continues to praise them in his criticism, that is, in An 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, even there his preference for witty 
characters indicates the trend that the later portions of The 
Wild Gallant had already revealed.'® 


VI 

Too much space has, perhaps, been devoted to the cruder 
sections of The Wild Gallant. The more interesting part, 
that in which the characters of Loveby, Lady Constance, and 
Isabelle appear together, is now to be discussed. A search 
for the sources of these characters will reveal what dramatists 
were to be Dryden’s models in his subsequent comedies, since 
it has been indicated that with slight exceptions he was 
through with Jonsonian humours 

But the search should reveal more. It should settle the 
question how far it is true that The Wild Gallant is the first 
comedy of manners." Should the comedy be shown to be 
entirely in the tradition of Jonson or of the sons of Ben or of 

•® See pp si7-*i9 He uses humours again m Mr Limberham, of course, 
as 1$ shown below in the discussion of that play Mr Limberham, however, is 
certainly not included in his greatest period for comedy, for Marriage i la 
Mode closed this period 
t® See p 24, n 66 

ri Kriitch op rit , p iij " if we could be sure that the revision were 
not material [see p *7, n 73], then to Dryden could surely be given the credit 
tor having first seized completely the essentials of the coming tradition " 
Montague Summers, Introduction to The Adventures of Five Hours, ed. 
B. Van Thai, p xi, calls The Wild Gallant, “ if not actually the first comedy 
of manners at any rate a progenitor of that particular type, which re- 
ceived a very definite form in Ethereg^, and was to attain perfeaion in 
William Congreve." 
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Beaumont and Fletcher or of Shirley, should its manners 
elements turn out to be, as Miss Lynch and Wilson have 
claimed,'^ nothing more than what had already been used by 
those pre-Restoration dramatists, it obviously should not be 
called the first comedy of manners, or even an important step 
toward that genre. On the other hand, should it prove to 
have new manners elements or to be a significantly new com- 
bination of the manners elements already anticipated, it will 
have to be recognized as at least a step forward.^’ 

In order that it may be clear by what standard comedy of 
manners wits are to be judged, perhaps Nicoll's definition 
will be useful. He says that a comedy of manners is distin- 
guished by 

. . . the presence of at least one pair of witty lovers, the woman 
as emancipated as the man, their dialogue free and graceful, an 
air of refined cynicism over the whole production, the plot of less 
consequence than the wit, an absence of crude realism, a total lack 
of any emotion whatsoever. 

I’i Lynch, op cit , J H Wilson, The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
on Restoration Drama 

»» As Krutch suggested (see p s6, n 71) , it is important to decide whether 
or not the changes made when The Wild Gallant was revised in 1667 were 
extensive, since sse have the play only in the later form If most of the man- 
ners elements were added during this revision, Dryden is obviously much less 
of a pioneer than he would be had he written them in 1663 It seems prob 
able, however, that the 1667 additions were not extensive In the prologue to 
the revival, part of which has been quoted, Dryden speaks of but one change, 
the addition of " three wenches more ” to bung Loveby's morals " up ” to the 
standard of Restoration gentlemen Except for this change, to which he 
calls attention, Dryden apologizes for the rest of the play as the production of 
his youth, an excuse for the comedy’s limitations which, if the alterations had 
been considerable, would have been recognized as false by those who had seen 
the play before Besides, it does not seem likely that Dryden gave much time 
to the rewriting of The Wild Gallant for its production in 1667, in that 
same year he produced three other plays. The Maiden Queen, Sir Martin 
Mar-all, and The Tempest Miss Lynch, Nicoll, Summers, and others who 
have pointed out the comedy's manners characteristics (Krutch, only, ex- 
cepted) have taatly taken this view of the matter. 

r* Op at , p. 185. 
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With this definition in mind, let us compare the witty charac- 
ters of The Wild Gallant with the heroes and the heroines of 
Dryden’s predecessors. 

In view of Dryden’s reference to Fletcher in the prologue 
and his later praise of him in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy ’• it 
seems very likely that Dryden might have turned to Beaumont 
and Fletcher for suggestions. Some of the elements of The 
Wild Gallant which are most in tlie manners vein might, in- 
deed, have come from them, for they have been recognized as 
having contributed a great deal to the most unassailable mas- 
terpieces of the comedy of manners. Such rakes and witty 
ladies as those in Wit at Several Weapons, Wit without 
Money, The Scornful Lady, The Wild Goose Chase, apd 
The Chances, in their sophisticated, antimoral attitude es- 
pecially revealed in a lack of respect for marriage, their cyni- 
cal frankness about sex in general, and their love of wit, have 
already been shown by critics to have given particularly note- 
worthy hints to Restoration dramatists.”' It is not surprising, 
then, to find many reminiscences of these plays in The Wild 
Gallant. Their influence is not so direct and obvious as that 
of Jonson on Dryden’s humours, and it cannot be so satisfac- 
torily demonstrated; but it can at least be shown that Dryden 
was not breaking altogether new ground when he invented 
the witty characters of his first play. 

Lady Constance’s and Isabelle’s lack of retiring qualities, 
their willingness to woo as well as to be wooed, is a trait fodnd 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s heroines. The Lady Hartwell 
and her sister of Wit without Money, Oriana and her three 
witty companions of The Wild Goose Chase, and the lady of 
The Scornful Lady all show no embarrassment in going after 

TO “ those, that boast their own estate, 

Forget Fletcher and Ben before them went ” 

»• An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Works, XV, 345-346, 
or Lynch, op at , pp. 19-13, Wilson, op at.. Chapter IV. 
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their men. Then, too, Loveby’s response to the advances of 
his mistress is not very different from that of Valentine in Wtt 
Without Money , though Dryden’s hero is much less wild 
than are most of Beaumont and Fletcher’s rakes. The wit 
combats in The Wild Gallant'* are rather strikingly in the 
Restoration vein, but when they are compared with certain 
passages in Beaumont and Fletcher ** it is easy to see that they 
are in the older tradition as well as in the new one. 

Wilson (op ctt , p 78) seeing to think that there is evidence of definite 
borrowings in The Wild Gallant from WU without Money and Wit at Several 
Weapons He cites II, 4, of the first play as a parallel to Lady Constance's 
giving money to Loveby (whom he insists on calling " Loveall ") , but the 
parallel is not a dose one, not nearly so close as the one in Shirley’s Lady of 
Pleasure, which I cite below (p 34) Wilson’s comparison of the capture of 
Sir Timorous by Isabelle with that of Sir Gregory Fop by Mirabel in Wit at 
Several Weapons (Acts IV and V) is no more convinang, though it might be 
if Sir Timorous ot Dryden's play were really a " wealthy fop,” as Wilson calls 
him In reality. Sir Timorous is little more than his name implies, an easily 
frightened man, and his foolishness has little pretense and almost no social 
affectation in it, as Sir Gregory’s has. Sir Timorous is much more like Sir 
Timothy Shallowit of Glapthorne’s Wit in a Constable than be is like Sir 
Gregory Shallowit says (IV, 1) ’ 

", . Ime such a feaiefuU foole I cannot speake, 

If any body looke on me ” 

And Sir Timorous likewise loses his tongue under the eye of bis mistress. 
See also Wilson’s mistake (p isfi, n 144) about the source of The Spanish 
Fnar. rs n, 1, III, 1. IV, 1 

so For instance, the following wit combat from III, 1, of The Wild Goose 
Chase 

" Mirabel 

Bless ye, sweet beauties, sweet incomparable ladies. 

Sweet wits, sweet humours! bless you, learned lady! 

And you, most holy nun, bless your devotions! 

*' lAllia Bianca 

And bless your brains, sir, your most pregnant brains, sir! 

They are in travail, may they be deUver’d 
Of a most hopeful wild-goose! 

" Rosalura 

Bless your manhood! 

They say you are a gentleman of action, 

A fair accomplish’d man, and a rare engineer; 

You have a rare tnck to blow up maidenheads, 

A subtle trick, they say abroad 
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Isabelle’s frankness and “ advanced ” opinions about chas- 
tity show, too, a sophistication that might be thought to be 
typical only of Restoration comedy, since it is so notably 
found there, if it were not also strikingly present in Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Isabelle observes, for instance, that Lady Con- 
stance should not think the less of Loveby because he has 
revealed an acquaintance with prostitutes: 

The worst you can say of . . . [Loveby] is, he loves women: 
and such make the kindest husbands. I’m told. If you had a sum 
of money to put out, you would not look so much whether the 
man were an honest man, (for the law would make him that) as 
if he were a good sufficient paymaster.**^ 

This attitude can easily be paralleled in half a dozen of the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher The likeness is perhaps 
best shown in the following quotation: 

Rosalura: They say, he is a wencher too. 

Ltlha Bianca I like him better, 

A free light touch or two becomes a gentleman. 

And sets him seemly off so he exceed not, 

Bm keep his compass clear, he may be look’d at. 

I would not marry a man that must be taught. 

And conjur’d up with kisses: the best game 
Is play’d still by the best gamesters.** 

In spite of many resemblances of this kind which The Wild 
Gallant has to Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedies, it is obyi- 

" Mirabel 

I have, lady. 

" Rosalura 

And often glory in their niim. 

" Mirabel 

Yes, forsooth, 

1 have a speedy trick, please you to try it; 

My engine will despatch you instantly,” 
n The Wild Gallant, IV, a 
•> The Wild Goose Chase, III, i. 
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ous that Dryden’s play marks an advance. In the first place, 
Dryden has taken elements in the manners vein from several 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedies and has combined them. 
No one of the earlier plays has nearly the manners at- 
mosphere — the “ air of refined cynicism " — that the non- 
Jonsonian parts of The Wild Gallant have. 

In The Wild Goose Chase, for instance, the men are wild 
enough and the women witty enough for a time, but they 
undergo sudden and unconvincing changes in order that the 
plot may come out as the authors want it to.®' For the drama- 
tists were more interested in producing a series of effective 
scenes than they were in representing character or in making 
their heroes and heroines comply with any such fixed stand- 
ard of etiquette as governs the Restoration beau monde^* 
Even in Wit without Money the plot is seen to be of more 
importance than the study of the manners of Valentine and 
Lady Hartwell and their group, an objection which could 
never be urged against the part of The Wild Gallant under 
discussion, where the importance of wit and social pose is 
never lost sight of and the plot is of so little importance that 
Isabelle airily urges Lord Nonsuch to assent to her cousin’s 
wedding as follows: 

Come, nuncle, ’tis in vain to hold out, now ’tis past remedy: 
’Tis like the last act of a play, when people must marry, and if 
fathers will not consent then, they should throw oranges at them 
from the galleries. Why should you stand off, to keep us from a 
dance? ®® 

»» Nicoll (op ett , p 170) , however, feels that The Wild Goose Chase is 
nearest the Restoration ideal of all of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays 

•* Lynch, op cit , pp 80-24 These pages have been of great help in what 
follows 

ss The Wild Gallant, V, 3 A refined lack of emotion may be simulated by 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s characters at times, but it is not sustained Even the 
heroine of The Scornful Lady, though she is able to hide her love for the Elder 
Loveless in some scenes, reveals it in others in a way that is fatal to the manners 
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Loveby, too, has one notable advantage over the rakes of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. It has already been shown that he 
is not very witty when he enters into the scene in company 
with any of the humours characters, and at no time is he as 
wicked as are his earlier prototypes. But at times in those 
scenes in which he appears with Lady Constance he is much 
more graceful in being witty than the Lovelesses and Valen- 
tines and Mirabels who preceded him. This can be shown 
by quoting what is perhaps his best combat of wits with Lady 
Constance: 

Constance: Mr. Loveby, welcome, welcome Where have you been 
this fortnight? 

Loveby: Faith, madam, out of town, to see a little thing that’s 
fallen to me upon the death of a grandmother. 

Constance: You thank death for the windfall, servant But why 
are you not in mourning for her? 

Loveby: Troth, madam, it came upon me so suddenly, I had not 
time: 'Twas a fortune utterly unexpected by me. 

Isabelle: Why, was your grandmother so young, you could not 
look for her decease? 

atmosphere In III, i, for instance, the lady has ]ust heard oC her lover’s 
death at sea 

"Lady Tis too much 

Would I had been that storral he had not perish’d. 

If you’ll rail now, I will forgive you, sir, 

Or if you’ll call in more, if any more 
Come from ihis ruin, I shall justly suffer 
What they can say I do confess myself 
A guilty cause in this ." 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s other women are likewise vacillating Rosalura 
and Lillia Bianca of The Wild Goose Chase start out to dominate the men, but 
weakly give in later, in fact, all Beaumont and Fletcher’s heroines do likewise. 
Now we could not imagine Lady Constance’s or Isabelle’s doing this They 
direct the plot to the end with energy and vigor, and Isabelle’s understanding 
of the weaknesses of her adversaries approaches that of a Jonsonian demon- 
strator. In this Dryden is completely in the spirit of the Restoration. 
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Loveby: Not for that neither; but I had many other kindred, 
whom she might have left it to; only she heard I lived here in 
fashion and spent my money in the eye of the world. 

Constance: You forge these things prettily; but I have heard you 
are as poor as a decimated cavalier, and had not one foot of 
land in all the world. 

Loveby: Rivals' tales, rivals’ tales, madam. 

Constance: Where lies your land, sir? 

Loveby; I'll tell you, madam, it has upon it a very fair manor- 
house; from one side you have in prospect an hanging garden. 

Isabelle: Who was hanged there? not your grandmother, I hope? 

Loveby: In the midst of it you have a fountain* You have seen that 
at Hampton-court? it will serve to give you a slight image of it. 
Beyond the garden you look to a river through a perspective 
of fiuit-trees; and beyond the river you see a mead so floweryl ’• 
— Well, I shall never be at quiet, till we two make hay there.'^ 

Dryden, tlien, has some absolute advantages over Beaumont 
and Fletcher, but it is by what he omitted as well as by what 
he took that he passes beyond them toward the comedy of 
manners Perhaps by taking a scene here and a scene there 

*« It seems possible that this is a description of the garden and park of Non- 
such House, a place of retirement in Surrey just outside London built by 
Henry VIII It fell into disrepair and was despoiled by Cromwell’s men, but 
was reconditioned and used by Charles after the Restoration Dryden’s having 
named his heroine's father Lord Nonsuch suggests that he was acquainted 
with the place. “A Survey of Nonsuch House and Park, cum perttnenttu, 
Anno Domini 1650," taken from the original in the Augmentation Office and 
printed in Archaeologia, V (1779) , 4*9-439, indicates that the garden (not a 
hanging garden, of course) , the fountain, the fruit trees, and the mead were 
all present in the surroundings of Nonsuch House Pepys describes the house 
and park (op cit, July *6, 1663, and Sept *1, 1665) , as does Evelyn (op cit, 
January 3, 1665-66) . In 1670 when King Charles, tired of the Countess of 
Castlemaine, dismissed her, he gave her the property and added the title of 
Baroness of Nonsuch to her other titles This last, of course, is of no signifi- 
cance unless It IS an indication that Lady Castlemaine liked Nonsuch Castle 
especially, in which case it may be that Dryden gave this description of the 
garden, if it is such, to please her. 

•7 The Wild Gallant, II, 1. 
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from the several comedies of the two earlier dramatists a 
better comedy of manners than The Wild Gallant could be 
assembled. But no one of them equals it. Dryden deserves 
credit, then, as Miss Lynch has said,®® because he “ renews and 
amplifies with animation and charm the best features ” not 
only of Beaumont and Fletcher, but of others of his prede- 
cessors.®* 

Of these other predecessors Shirley is the most important. 
To begin with, it is interesting to discover that Dryden made 
one direct borrowing from Shirley. The suggestion for Lady 
Constance’s providing Loveby with money *“ came from The 
Lady of Pleasure ** There is not much doubt that this is the 
source for the incident. It is far nearer than the scene from 
Wtt without Money, mentioned above ** as having been cited 
by Wilson as the source. Kickshaw of Shirley’s comedy be- 
lieves, like Loveby. that the money which is being given him 
tomes from the devil Lady Bomwell, who furnishes the 
money in the manner of Dryden’s Lady Constance, though for 
a more immediate return, tests her lover, as does Lady Con- 
stance, by asking him where he gets it Both gallants, to prove 
how kind the devil has been, present their mistresses with a 
jewel and promise more, but both finally fail to get the money 
they expect.®' 

“ op Cl/ , p 1 56. 

Dryden seems to have made little use of particular characters or inci- 
dents from Beaumont and Fletcher, that is, theie are apparently no borrow- 
ings as direct as that of Justice Trice’s solo game of backgammon from the solo 
drinking of Carlo Buifoiie, mentioned above Even Wilson, whose thesis is that 
the two dramatists had a great deal of influence on Restoration drama, has 
been extremely doubtful about the importance of their work on Dryden’s later 
comedies Except for the two episodes which he thinks — wrongly, I believe — 
that Dryden took over for use in T/ie Wtld Gallant (see p. 29, n 78) , the only 
thing in Dryden’s plays which he feels is certainly from the pages of Beaumont 
and Fletcher is an inadent in The Rival-Lathes {op at , p 63) . 

*® The IViW Gndant, I, 2 

■< IV, i, V, 1 »2 p 29, n 78 

•s For a further indication that Dryden was acquainted with Shirley's work 
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After noting this one bit of concrete evidence indicating 
that Dryden was influenced by Shirley, one is not surprised 
to discover many evidences of a more general influence. As in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, so in Shirley’s Dryden found 
a great deal that he could use, but he showed his understand- 
ing of Restoration taste by choosing from the right things in 
Shirley and ignoring the wrong things, and therefore in some 
respects made an advance toward the comedy of manners. 

Shirley anticipates the comedy of manners in several im- 
portant ways: (i) His satirical attitude, fatal for the most 
part to the manners atmosphere, disposes him to create 
humours of social affectation, which are to be given a large 
place in the comedies of Wycherley and Congreve: (2) He 
selects certain incidents and characters from those of his prede- 
cessors and molds them into a pattern which is to become 
the typical plot of Restoration comedy, (3) Shirley’s witty 
ladies do not lose their, initiative, as did those of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in order to assist the working out of the plot, 
and they are not subservient to the men; (4) The dialogue 
which Shirley develops from the encounter of his gallants and 
ladies is sustained in his best plays at a high and spirited level 
that had not been achieved before and was not to be achieved 


see page 105, note 89, where a probable Ijorrowing from Shirley’s Lady of 
Pleasure for Marriage a la Mode is referred to 

The reason this borrowing has not lieen noticed by critics before is, per- 
haps, that Dryden later became rather contemptuous of Shirley when he men- 
tioned him m Mac Flecknoe There he says of Shadwell (11 29-30) • 

" Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee 
Thou last great prophet of tautology,” 

and farther on (II 102-103) 

" Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby, there lay. 

But loads of Shadwell almost choked the way ” 

Critics who because of these lines neglect to look into Shirley's plays for evi- 
dence of his influence on Dryden forget Dryden’s tendency to turn against his 
early literary loves. 
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again until the great Restoration comedies of manners were 
written. Though the witty combatants of his dramas are less 
wicked than are those of Beaumont and Fletcher, they play 
the social game in more sustained fashion than those of any 
of Shirley’s predecessors had done. 

In the first of these anticipations which Shirley made of the 
comedy of manners, the would-be’s, Dryden did not follow 
Shirley, but in the three others he fell willingly and more or 
less successfully into line. Shirley’s plots, mentioned second 
above, and the influence of their form on Dryden need only 
be pointed to. Love in a Maze and The Witty Fair One, in 
which occur the pursuit of the men by the women, the use of 
masked marriages to dupe the foolish gallants, and the general 
marrying of all the characters at the end, furnish the formula 
for The Wild Gallant, as for many later Restoration comedies. 

Shirley’s witty ladies, to take up tlie third point, must have 
been especially stimulating to Dryden. In initiative Lady 
Constance and Isabelle seem particularly like the best of them, 
Carol of Hyde Park, Penelope of The Witty Fair One, and 
Celestina of The Lady of Pleasure. In this quality Shirley's 
women nearly all excel, but the ones mentioned are furthest 
ahead of Beaumont and Fletcher’s heroines and most like 
those of the Restoration comedy of manners. The animation 
of Carol and Penelope is especially to be noted. 

I have dwelt on this animation of Shirley’s ladies because 
Dryden must have been influenced by them when he pro- 
duced Lady Constance and Isabelle. In Shirley’s plays, how- 
ever, the ladies’ wit cannot be considered apart from that 
of their male antagonists. Though Shirley’s ladies are more 
vivacious than his men, they are not much superior to them 
in intellect; Fairfield is as necessary as Carol to the effect 
which Shirley produces. 

But the same thing is not true of The Wild Gallant. As 
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has been said, Dryden’s ladies are as good as Shirley’s, but 
Loveby rarely holds up his end as well as do Fairfield and 
Fowler, for Loveby is inferior to Lady Constance and Isabelle 
in intelligence. In his best scenes, such as the one quoted 
from above," Dryden enables Loveby to overcome this limita- 
tion, but too often he allows him to be tongue-tied in situa- 
tions in which Shirley’s men would be voluble and clever. It 
is not until The Maiden Queen that Dryden produces a gal- 
lant to match his wits with his mistress’ as well as the best 
of Shirley’s gallants had done. 

In The Wild Gallant^ then, Dryden is able to achieve the 
spirit of manners repartee less sustainedly well than Shirley 
had done. But in other ways Dryden improves on Shirley. 
In the first place, he omits Shirley’s serious satire. He does 
not make the mistake, a mistake for one writing a comedy of 
manners, at least, of presenting vice and treating it as vice — 
as Shirley sometimes does. Dryden treats it as folly and foible. 
Moreover, Dryden writes in colloquial prose and thus avoids 
one of Shirley’s worst faults, that of allowing the blank verse 
of his witty characters to sound at times rhetorical and poetic 
instead of sprightly. All in all, Dryden’s play is more com- 
pletely in the manners vein than is any of Shirley’s. 

In the foregoing discussion I have attempted to cover what 
I feel are the most important influences on Dryden’s first 
comedy. The humours characters were strongly influenced 
by'Jonson. The witty characters, however, were not influ- 
enced by him or by his dramatic sons,®' but by Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Shirley. 

Pp 38-33 

>« Brome’s Sparagus Garden (V, is) , however, deserves especial notice, 
since It may possibly be the source for Lady Constance’s device {The fVtld 
Gallant, IV, s) of filling out her dress with a cushion in order to convince her 
father that she is pregnant, though of course the device is found elsewhere, 
perhaps most notably in Lysutrata, where a helmet is used Dryden makes 
a great advance beyond Brome, so far as the wit of the scene is concerned. 
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VII 

Though, as has been indicated, the three wits of the play, 
Loveby, Lady Constance, and Isabelle, have caused late writ- 
ers on the comedy of manners to place T he Wild Gallant in 
that genre, or at the very threshold of it, and, though data 
have been given in support of this classification, it is easily 
seen that this first comedy of Dryden is far from a full-fledged 
comedy of manners. This is partly due to the lack of sophisti- 
cation evidenced in the Jonsonian humours of the play, which, 
though they are not important in the development of the 
plot, take up a large portion of the playing time. If it is true 
that part of The Wild Gallant had been written before Dry- 
den came to London, the presence of these machine-like char- 
acters is not surprising, but since they are in the play they 
still present an embarrassing impediment to its being con- 
sidered the first comedy of manners, or as important an ad- 
vance toward that type as Montague Summers and Krutch 
imply.** 

But the presence of farcical Jonsonian humours — Bibber, 
Burr, Failer, Trice, and Lord Nonsuch — is not the only rea- 
son for denying the play a place in the canon. Just as impor- 
tant is its lack of would-be wits, usually, though not invariably, 
found in the comedy of manners In leaving them out of his 
comedy Dryden is even behind his predecessors in foreshadow- 
ing the Restoration comedy of manners. Jonson, to illustrate 
more fully than has been done before, has given us many of 
those affected “ intruders on the social scene ” who “ attempt 


The cleverness and the secret gaiety of Lady Constance and Isabelle are in 
striking contrast to the reserve of Brome’s heroine Annabelle, who speaks dur- 
ing the scene in monosyllables only. 

•« See p a6, n. 71. 
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to imitate without being able to interpret ” the true wits 
about them and whom Palmer and Miss Lynch “ consider 
such an important element in the comedy of manners. Jon- 
son gave us among others Stephen and Matthew of Every Man 
in His Humour, Fungoso and Fastidious Brisk of Every Man 
Out of His Humour, and Sir John Daw, Amorous LaFoole, 
and the collegiate ladies of Epiccene — and would-be’s swarm 
in the plays of Brome and of the other dramatic sons of Ben 
and especially of Shirley. Dryden has given us no real affec- 
tations of gentility in his first comedy.**® 

The presence of Jonsonian humours of farcical eccentricity 
and the absence of would-be’s in Dryden ’s first play must, 
then, be taken into consideration before classifying it with 
Sir Fopling Flutter and The Way of the World. But this is 
not all. Even Loveby is far from the standard of the gentle- 
men of these comedies. As has already been said, the scenes 
in whuh he converses with Bibber are so much below those 


Lynch, op at , p 37 

®s John Palmer, Thr Comedy of Manners (London, 1913) > p 86 
BB op cit , p 7 

100 It IS true that there are crude and undeveloped suggestions of social 
pretense in the characters of Burr and Failer They call each other “ Dear 
Heart,” evidently an appellation used by gallants, and when they fight for the 
favor of Isabelle, not like gallants, with the sword, but with kicks (II, 1) , 
some satire is probably intended Sir Timorous, too, though, as has been 
said, he is not a would be in most of the play, shows something of the pre- 
tension of being a gallant when he refuses to admit that he is a suitor for 
Lady Constance’s hand, adding that he hopes she won't believe all reports that 
are raised on men of quality (I, 1) But except for such embryonic preten- 
sions the characters of The Wild Gallant do not affect the manners of those 
in a soaal class above them, in fact, they are not carefully stratified into soaal 
classes Burr, Failer, and Sir Timorous are made to seem ridiculous because 
they are less able plotters than is Isabelle, not because they attempt to imitate 
Loveby 

It IS worth noticing, perhaps, that the " three wenches ” who fail miserably 
to pretend that they are ladies (IV, 1) were added to the play in 1667 Mrs, 
Bibber, as has been observed, is obviously on a lower social plane than is 
Madam Isabelle, and she has a bourgeois desire for a position at Court, but she 
does not affect the manners or language of a Court lady. 
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in which he tilts with Lady Constance that it seems probable 
that they were written during the early part of the period of 
composition. It is significant that it was one of those scenes 
with Bibber that Buckingham ridiculed in The Rehearsal: 

Bayes: This Scene will make you die with laughing . . . (Reads) 
"Enter Prince Pretty-man, and Tom Thimble hts Taylor." 
This, Sirs, might properly enough be call’d a prize of Wit; 
for you shall see ’em come in upon one another snip snap, hit 
for hit, as fast as can be. First one speaks, then presently 
t’other’s upon him slap, with a Repartee; then he at him 
again, dash with a new conceipt: and so eternally, eternally, 
i’gad, till they go quite off the Stage.'®* 

And even in his better scenes Loveby is a pretty poor Res- 
toration rake. So inadequately does he live up to the title 
of the play that Pepys, after having seen the comedy at Court, 
complained that he was unable to tell which character was 
tlie Wild Gallant,'®® and Dryden himself, realizing his fault, 
asked pardon for Loveby’s “want of wickedness”'®* and 
“ played him at three wenches more ” '®® in the 1667 revision. 
Indeed, measured by the heroes of Wycherley and Congreve, 
'Loveby is almost a Galahad m morals. One realizes how far 
short of the manners standard of wickedness he falls when one 
recalls the magnificent proportions of Horner’s sexual de- 
pravity, Valentine’s and Mirabel’s callous libertinism, and, to 
illustrate from a virtual comedy of manners not always recog- 
nized as such, the enterprise in debauchery of the two heroes 
of Shadwell’s Epsom Wells, Raines and Bevil, who leave 
hardly a woman in the cast of characters unseduced. Even 
Loveby’s speeches against maij^^ >^0*^ much of a step for- 
‘ ward in the development of the manners attitude; they can 

i"! The Rehearsal, III, i 

'<•* Op at , February *3, 1663. 

loi Prologue to The Wild Gallant, Rewt/d. 

Ibid. 
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be paralleled by the tirades of True-Wit in Eptccene and of 
Quarlous in Bartholomew Fatr.^’^ 

In fact, Nicoll seems to have done justice to The Wild Gal- 
lant when he says, with much more moderation than Summers 
and Krutch use, that we find in the comedy “ a more distinct 
tendency [than in earlier plays] towards the later manners 
school. . . 


VIII 

Even though the larger part of The Wild Gallant is not in 
the manners vein, the fact that those characters of it which are 
in this vein. Lady Constance, Isabelle, and, with reservations, 
Loveby, are the ones who appear very little changed in several 
of Dryden’s subsequent comedies, shows that Dryden judged 
his work much as we do. In view of the importance of these 
young lovers — as Celadon and Florimel in The Maiden 
Queen, Wildblood and Jacmtha in The Mock Astrologer, and 
Rhodophil and Doralire in Marriage a la Mode — it is inter- 
esting to consider what were the contemporary influences 
which made them so much of an advance over the witty lovers 
of pre-Restoration comedy. 

Nicoll thinks that they were suggested by Hart and Nell 
Gwyn,^®* and this idea is not only attractive but likely, particu- 
larly in view of the probability that the description of the 
masked Florimel in the second scene of The Maiden Queen is, 
as Saintsbury observes,^®® an accurate description of Nell her- 
self. ^^® If, however, we agree with what Nicoll has said a few 

105 n. 3 

106 I, , 

101 op at , p 18s 

108 op at , p *14 

106 Works, II, 416 

110 See Chapter III, p. g8 Dryden seems to have been particularly con- 
scious of the presence of Nell Gwyn in the company Several of his prologues 
and epilogues were written to be spoken by her. Moreover, the theory that 
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lines earlier, that Loveby and Lady Constance are the first ex- 
amples of this “ witty, gay, anti-moral ’* pair, we must object 
that Nell at least cannot have been a model for Lady Con- 
stance, since she was only twelve years old at the time of the 
production of The Wild Gallant and had not yet joined the 
King’s Company. 

Even though this were not so, it would be probable that 
Dryden’s su^estion for his witty lovers did not come from any 
one source — even those elements in them which were char- 
acteristically contemporary and in advance of anything done 
in earlier comedy.*^^ Almost no literary craftsman draws 

certain comic parts were written especially for her is somewhat strengthened 
by the fact that when Dryden gave her a serious part in Tyrannic Love he 
showed by the epilogue he had her speak that he felt it was ridiculous for her 
to have such a part In that epilogue she says. 

“To tell you true, I walk, because I die 
Out of my calling in a tragedy 
O poet, damn'd dull poet, who could prove 
So senseless, to make Nelly die for lovel ” 

“1 The possibility of Dryden’s having been inBuenced by the comedies 
which were on the boards between 1660 and the appearance of The Wild 
Gallant should be considered Revivals have already been treated, but what 
about the new plays? They seem to have had little effect on Dryden He 
refers to some of them in the prologue, for example. Tube’s Adventures of 
True Hours and The Siege of Rhodes (*' a dance of three hours long ’’) , and 
it IS possible that when Dryden says he finds that his audience loves "mis- 
takes ’’ (prologue) he is referring to those of Teague in Sir Robert Howard’s 
Committee (see Edmund Malone’s Life of Dryden in his edition of The Criti- 
cal and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden . , I, 54 n ) . But the 

first two of these plays are cited as the kind of thing Dryden is not doing in 
his play, and the third, with its sustained satire of puritanism, is nothing like 
The Wild Gallant. Cowley’s Cutter of Coleman Street deserves especial notice, 
since Lamb regarded it as " a link between the Comedy of Fletcher and Con- 
greve” (The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb [London, 1905-5], IV, 45*). 
But, though Lamb had reason for his statement (Lynch, op cit , pp. 
99-100) , It IS in the character of the would-be Puny that Cowley points the 
way to the comedy of manners, and it has been shown that Dryden has no 
would-be’s in The Wild Gallant. It should be observed, however, that the 
rudimentary trace of affectation in the characters of Burr and Failer in 
the first scene of Dryden’s play, which consists of a love of similitudes, might 
have been suggested by Puny, whose speech is made up of little else. Aside 
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from one well of inspiration alone; almost all characters 
(dramatists say when questioned about their work) are com- 
posite characters. 

An important determining influence at least on the witty 
lovers of this first play of Dryden’s may, however, be supposed 
to be the king and his mistress, the Countess of Castlemaine. 
Dryden tells us that the play ” was received at court and was 
more than once the divertisement of his Majesty ” and that, 
a failure at first, it was given new life by the applause and 
favor of the Countess.^^* Many critics have observed that the 
general immorality of the Court resulted in Restoration com- 
edy’s being immoral. But it is possible that this more specific 
and individual influence may be revealed in this comedy, an 
influence comparable to, though ludicrously different from, 
that of Elizabeth on such comedies of her reign as Lyly’s £n- 
dymton and Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. It is 
interesting at least to notice what elements in the witty charac- 
ters of the comedy would have been especially pleasing to 
Charles and his famous mistress. 

Loveby is in some ways surprisingly like Charles, and like 


(Tom the character of Puny, Cowley’s comedy ts even less like Dryden’s. 
Cutter of Coleman Street is, indeed, not much of a comedy of manners except 
for Its would-be’s; and the pathetic words of Luaa when Truman deserts her 
(IV, g ) , as well as the conversation about marriage between Aurelia and 
'Truman (IV, 8) , are in the vein of romantic or sentimental comedy rather 
than in that of the comedy of manners 

The gallants of Killigrew’s Parson’s Wedding, Careless, Wild, and the 
Captain, seem much more " modern ” in their attitude toward love and mar- 
riage than Loveby is, as has been said, but otherwise the play can have stimu- 
lated Dryden little Lady Love-all. the amorous old ancestor of Lady 
Cockwood, Lady Froth, Lady Flyant, and finally of l-ady Wishfort, was never 
imitated by Dryden, though Mrs Saintly of Mr, Limberham is like her in 
some respects See p. aos, n 147. 

11a Preface to The Wild Gallant, Works, II, sy. Both Pepys and Evelyn 
saw it at Court, Evelyn at its first performance, February 5, 1G63, and Pepys 
on February 83, 1663. 

11s To the Lady Castlemaine, Upon Her Incourapng His First Play, 
Works, XI, 18. 
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him in qualities not found in the average Restoration debau- 
chee. When Justice Trice uses an oath, Loveby reproaches 
him, and continues: 

I swear not, I drink not, I curse not, I cheat not; they are un- 
necessary vices: I save so much out of these sins, and take it out in 
that one necessary vice of wenching.^” 

Now in abstaining from drink Loveby was not at all like most 
of the gentlemen of the day. The best known of the courtiers, 
Rochester, Dorset, and Sedley, were all drinkers, the first hav- 
ing been drunk for five years without interval, according to 
Burnet,^“ and the other two having achieved immortality 
through a drinking brawl recounted by Anthony Wood.^^* 
But Loveby ts like the king here. Pepys, though he mentions 
Charles nearly a thousand times in his diary, reports him as 
having been drunk but once! Gramont’s and Evelyn’s in- 
formation tends to the same conclusion, that the king was 
voluptuous and sensual and enormously addicted to women, 
but that he did not drink. Halifax gives a great deal of space 
to Charles’ amours, but is likewise silent about drinking,^^* 
and the same thing can be said of Burnet.”* Loveby is also 
like the king in refusing to swear and curse. All Charles’ bi- 

The Wild Gallant, IV, i. 

iis Some Passages of the Life and Death of the Right Honorable John, 
Earl of Rochester [London, 1680], p is 

The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, Antiquary of Oxford . . . , 

I. 47&-477- 

117 October sg, 1668 

118 George Savile, Marquess of Hali&x, A Character of King Charles the 
Second See especially pp. 16-S5. Later (p. 51) , in discussing Charles' faults, 
Halifax says that Charles ate too much, but again he does not mention 
drinking 

IIS Bishop Burnet's History of Hts Own Time (London, 1724) . Burnet 
often observes that the king was given over to vice, but whenever Burnet is 
speafic about this vice he shows that it consisted of lack of religion (I, 104, 
U, gig) or fornication (I, 105, 200, II, 308) That Burnet considered 
drunkenness a vice serious enough to mention is shown by his censure of its 
existence in the nation as a whole (I, 103) . 
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ographers agree that he did not blaspheme; his favorite oath 
was apparently “ oddsfish.” As for Loveby’s partiality to 
wenching — no citations are necessary to prove that Charles 
was like him in this. 

Loveby’s coarseness, which is extreme even for a character 
in a Restoration comedy, and his love for pornographic puns, 
such as the one which ends the play, also remind one of the 
king, of whom Halifax says: 

He was apter to make broad Allusions upon any thing that gave 
the least occasion, than was altogether suitable with the very 
Good-breeding he shewed in most other things. The Company 
he kept whilst abroad, had so used him to that sort of Dialect, that 
he was so far from thinking it a Fault or an Indecency, that he 
made it a matter of Rallery upon those who could not prevail 
upon themselves to join in it.'‘° 

Loveby, then, would please Charles,^*^ as would Dryden’s 
ridicule of Scotland,*** where, during a part of his exile, the 
king had spent a dreary time.*** 

In somewhat the same way the ladies of The Wild Gallant 

1*0 op. ctt , p. 30 

1*1 It IS significant that, when Dryden revised the play in 1667, the only 
change which he speaks of making is an augmentation of Loveby’s sexual ex- 
perience In the prologue to the revised play, after saying that he formerly 
thought Loveby " monstrous lewd ” because he was “ suspected with ” Mrs 
Bibber, Dryden continues; 

" But, since his [the author's] knowledge of the town began. 

He thinks him now a very civil man. 

And, much ashamed of what he was before. 

Has fairly play'd him at three wenches more. 

Tis some amends his frailties to confess; 

Pray pardon him his want of wickedness: 

He’s towardly, and will come on apace. 

His frank confession shows he has some grace." 

1** The Wild Gallant, IV, a. There Isabelle says " The child [the one 
with which Lord Nonsuch imagines he u pregnant] shall be christened by the 
directory; and the gossips’ gifts shali be the gude Scotch kivenant." 

1** A. Dictionary of National Biopaphy, X, 87, and Beljame, Le Public 
et les hommes de lettres au dixhuitiime slide (Pans, 1897) , pp. 1-2. 
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must have pleased the Countess of Castlemaine. Isabelle 
promises to cuckold her husband after marriage — “ if it were 
but to prove myself a wit ’* — conduct modeled as closely as 
possible on that of the Countess, who apparently cut short her 
honeymoon in order to take her place in the royal bed.*** Isa- 
belle’s attitude toward Loveby's promiscuity, too, would be 
likely to appeal to the king’s mistress: 

. . . the worst you can say of . . . [Loveby] is, he loves women: 
and such make the kindest husbands, I’m told. If you had a sum 
of money to put out, you would not look so much whether the 
man were an honest man (for the law would make him that) , as 
if he were a good sufficient paymaster.^*® 

This coarseness in Isabelle’s language, so well illustrated in 
other parts of the play as to be unquotable,*** is a trait not 
found in most pre-Restoration heroines, or in Restoration 
heroines for that matter. Those ladies were made to keep a 
freedom from crudeness and vulgarity which preserved in 
them one of the attractions of innocence, though they were al- 
lowed by their authors to speak of love in heretical fashion. 
Coarseness in speech, however, would be more likely than not 
to please the woman who later called out of her coach window 
to Wycherley, “ You, Wycherley, you are a son of a whore.” *” 

The importance of the likeness of Dryden’s characters to 
the king and his mistress should not, of course, be overempha- 
sized. They were, however, the leaders of the Court, and that 
Dryden’s earlier comedies were what they were must be to 

124 Loveby's opinions about chastity and constancy are not the same as 
those of Isabelle, but his attitude is equally favorable to promiscuity. 

12 5 The Wild Gallant, IV, a 

12 S Ibid , II, 1 , and III, a 

127 John Dennis, Letters Familiar, Moral and Critical (London, lyai) , II, 
ai6. The Countess, then Duchess of Cleveland, was alluding, as Dennis points 
out, to a song in Love in a Wood which ends, 

'* Great Wits and great Braves 
Have always a Punk to their Mother.” 
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some degree due to them, whether that influence was direct 
or whether it was felt through the gentlemen and the ladies 
who imitated them.^** And even though Nicoll is right, and 
Dryden had his eye more on Hart and Nell Gwyn than on his 
noble patrons when he produced his later pairs of witty lovers, 
it should be remembered that the king and the actor were less 
distinguishable at this time than they had been at almost any 
other period of English history. Hart, like the king, had both 
Nell and the Countess for mistresses. 

How anxious Dryden was to please the royal taste during 
the first half of his career can perhaps be seen by comparing the 
comedies he wrote during that time with those he wrote later. 
During the first decade he produced his best high comedy, 
the better parts, probably, of The Wild Gallant, The Maiden 
Queen, The Mock Astrologer, Marriage a la Mode, and The 
Assignation.^^* In 1670, however, he achieved the posts of 
poet laureate and historiographer royal, thus freeing himself 
from the necessity of making Court favor his primary aim. 
Besides, he had had since 1667 a contract to furnish three 
plays a year to Killigrew, and as a full-fledged professional 
dramatist he could not ignore the fact that the audience was 
growing steadily more bourgeois. The result was that The 
Assignation (1673) was his last high comedy; after it, and 

128 The importance of Che grace and wit and morals of the whole group of 
ladies and gentlemen of Charles' Court on Dryden’s comedies and the comedies 
of his contemporaries was of course great, though it has not been stressed here 
or in later chapters In view of his statements in the epilogue to The Conquest 
of Granada and in the Defence of the Epilogue not much discussion of such 
influence is necessary It has already been almost universally recognized. 

Some of the likeness of the heroes and heroines of Restoration comedy to 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Court must, however, have been caused by 
these ladies' and gentlemen's copying what they saw on the stage — life imi- 
tated art, and vice versa The characters of Gramont’s Mimoires, for instance, 
if the book indeed be history and not fiction, cannot have failed to be so 
influenced 

rss In The Assignation, the last of these, low comedy is already beginning 
to appear. 
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partly in it, he turned to low comedy to please this new audi- 
ence, and Mr. Limherham and the comic parts of The Spanish 
Friar, Don Sebasttan, Amphitryon, and Love T riumphant are 
of this type.^*® 

This seems like a better explanation for the change in Dry- 
den’s comedies than the one sometimes given, that he shrank 
from competition with Wycherley and Congreve, for the 
earlier success of Etherege in Love tnaTub and She Would If 
She Could had apparently had the opposite effect of spurring 
him on to greater efforts. And Dryden was perhaps not 
wrong in making the change. The comedy of manners was all 
right for gentlemen who were writing for the fun of it and 
who turned out but four plays in a lifetime. But Dryden was 
trying to please his audiences, with comedies and tragedies 
together, three times a year.^“ What he wrote after the 
change is not nearly so interesting to modern taste as are his 
earlier efforts, but it was a success more than half the time 
and this was doing at least as well as Congreve and Wycherley 
did. 

As for the Jonsonian part of The Wild Gallant, Dryden 
seems to have learned a lesson from its failure and never to 
have imitated Jonson’s humours extensively again until Mr. 
Limberham. He mentions Jonson often enough, either to 
aggrandize himself by belittling Ben, as in his Defence of the 
Epilogue, or to defend himself against the critics by citing 
Jonson’s authority in favor of the comedy of repartee, as in the 
preface to The Mock Astrologer. But of definite Jonsonian 
influence on Dryden’s comedy (except for Mr. Limberham) 
there is little after The Wild Gallant. How little there is, is 

1*0 Another and even more successful attempt to please this new audience 
is seen in the later sentimental comedy. 

isi He fell short of this contract in nearly every year. 

1S2 Though Mr. Lmberham and Love Triumphant were failures, Don 
Sebasttan and Amphitryon, especially the latter, were successes. 
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indicated by the brevity of Saintsbury’s appendix on Dryden 
and Jonson}** Saintsbury here dwells chiefly on verse and 
critical theory, in which Dryden was obviously most influ- 
enced, but sees nothing of Jonson in the plays, other than the 
humours in The Wild Gallant. 

Works. XVin, tSs. 



CHAPTER II 


“ THE RIVAL-LADIES " 

I 

T hough Dryden’s second ^ drama, The Rwal-Ladies 
(1664) , is designated on the title-page as a tragi- 
comedy, it has often been referred to as if it were one 
of his comedies and discussed as if it continued what Dryden 
had begun in The Wild Gallant. But it is as different from 
The Wild Gallant as possible. It lies entirely outside the 
group of Dryden's comedies and in the line of development 
which connects Fletcher’s tragicomedies with Dryden’s later 
heroic plays. 

It is not enough merely to point out that the The Rwal- 
Ladtes is a tragicomedy rather than a comedy. For there are 
twosortsof tragicomedies in Dryden: (1) plays with a certain 
proportion of tragic seriousness, but with a happy ending; 
(2) plays which combine two plots, one tragic and one comic. 
In the first class come all the heroic plays.* The second group 
includes The Maiden Queen, Marriage a la Mode, The Span- 
ish Friar, Don Sebastian, and Love T riumphant.' The Rival- 
Ladies belongs in the first of these groups. It is an embryonic 
heroic play, not a two-plot tragicomedy. 

The correct classification of The Rival-Ladies is stressed, 
not because it was difficult to make, but because critics have 

1 But see later in this chapter the discussion of the question of the prece- 
dence between The Rival-Ladtes and The Indian Queen 

3 James W. Tupper, " The Relation of the Heroic Play to the Romances 
of Beaumont and Fletcher," PMLA, XX (1905) , 584-6S1 Tupper here makes 
quite clear the relationship between Dryden’s heroic plays and Beaumont and 
Fletcher's tragicomedies. 

a These tragicomedies are discussed in the next chapter. 
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often erred incomprehensibly in making it. Nicoll, for in- 
stance, says in his History of Restoration Drama: * “ The in- 
trigues of The Wild Gallant Dryden continued in The Rival- 
Ladies," and Christie also apparently thought the two plays 
were to be classified together.* Other critics have made the in- 
explicable error of including The Rival-Ladies with the two- 
plot tragicomedies.* In view of the persistence of these 
various misapprehensions as to the real character of The 
Rtval-Ladies, it will perhaps be worth while to indicate just 
what features of the play show that it is in the heroic con- 
vention. 

In the first place, the situation is almost never comic.' We 
admire the virtu of Gonsalvo and wonder at the complexities 
into which conflicting standards of love and honor throw him. 
If we ever laugh at him, we do so for the same reason that we 
laugh at Victorian melodrama — because the system of ethics 
on which the play is based is outmoded Gonsalvo never loses 
his seriousness 

This seriousness is enough to rule the play out of the list of 
Dryden’s true comedies. Other qualities identify it as “ he- 
roic.” Gonsalvo’s virtu has already been mentioned, and the 

< p *15 

» W D Christie, " Memoir of Dryden,” prefaced to Dryden (selected 
poems) , p XX 

8 Tupper, op ett , p. 600, makes this mistake, as does F H Ristine, English 
Tragicomedy, Its Origin and History NicoIl is the only one who makes the 
mistake of including The Rival-Ladies in two incorrect categories As is 
noted in the text above, he classifies it with The Wild Gallant in his History 
of Restoration Drama. In his British Drama (p 246) , however, he says “ Both 
The Rival Ladies and . The Maiden Queen are tragi comedies in the sense 
that a wholly serious and almost heroic plot is paralleled hy another theme as 
typically comic.” 

r There are a few slightlv comic bits, such as Act IV, Scene 3, the part in 
which Honoria and Angelina fight with each other, each believing that the 
other IS a man, and the end of Act I, Scene 3, but they are of short extent, and 
the characters who take part in them are elsewhere serious. They are the only 
portions of the play which seem to justify Pepys in calling it a “ pretty, witty ” 
play (Diary, August 4, 1664) , 
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intricacy of the plot and the quick changes in the fortunes of 
the characters, while not as striking as the same things in The 
Conquest of Granada, are perhaps nearer to that play than 
they are to anything in Beaumont and Fletcher. The attitude 
of the characters toward love and honor and their debates 
about ethics are also " heroic.” Gonsalvo’s love for Julia is 
not reciprocated; and he finds it necessary to fight with the 
man she does love in order to make him marry her; that is, to 
prove his love by making it impossible for it ever to be success- 
ful. At another and earlier point in the play Julia’s brother, 
who is her guardian, has given her to Gonsalvo, and then has 
left. Julia immediately falls to her knees. 

Gonsalvo: 

Madam, when you implore the powers divine. 

You have no prayers in which I will not join. . . . 

Julia' 

Heaven has resigned my fortune to your hand. 

If you, like heaven, the afflicted understand. 

Gonsalvo: 

The language of the afflicted is not new; 

Too well I learned it, when I first saw you. 

Julia: 

In spite of me, you now command my fate; 

And yet the vanquished seeks the victor’s hate; 

Even in this low submission, I declare. 

That, had I power, I would renew the war. 

I’m forced to stoop, and ’twere too great a blow 

To bend my pride, and to deny me too. 

Gonsalvo: 

You have my heart; dispose it to your will; 

If not, you know the way to use it ill. 

Julia: 

Cruel to me, though kind to your desert. 

My brother gives my person, not my heart; 
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And I have left no other means to sue, 

But to you only, to be freed from you. 

Gonsalvo: 

From such a suit how can you hope success. 

Which, given, destroys the giver’s happiness? * 

This is one of the first and best examples of the skill of Dry- 
den’s heroic characters in what Scott called “ the metaphysical 
logic of amorous jurisprudence.” As has often been noted, 
the Fletcherian blank verse of most of the play is replaced at 
times by a number of couplets in the heroic manner, like 
those quoted above.* In fact, were it not that Gonsalvo is 
made by Dryden to give up Julia at the end and content him- 
self with Honoria (as Almanzor, for instance, was not re- 
quired to do) , we might call the play altogether heroic.^* 

» The Jtival-Ladies, IV, i. 

• The heroic part of the play is not confined by any means to the part in 
couplets. 

In the very first scene of The Rtxial-Ladies Gonsalvo reveals something of 
the same hyperbole in his language that was later to be found in the speei^es 
of Dryden's most exaggerated heroic characters. For example, after having 
fallen in love with Julia at first sight, Gonsalvo finds that she has left and 
exclaims: 

" She's gone, she’s gone, and who or whence she is 
I cannot tell; methinks, she should have left 
A track so bright, I might have followed her; 

Like setting suns, that vanish in a glory ” (I, i) , 

And a few lines later when Hippolite says, " I fear you love her, sir," Gonsalvo 
replies, 

" No, no, not love her 

Love is the name of some more gentle passion; 

Mine is a fury, grown up in a moment 
To an extremity, and lasting in it. 

An heap of powder set on fire, and burning 
As long as any ordinary fuel." 

so If The Rival-Ladies had been seen in its true light, the many critics who 
have written about heroic plays would probably have studied its sources as 
guides to those of the full-fledged heroic play, but, as observed above, the 
drama has been largely neglected by these students Miss Lyndi, in The 
Social Mode of Restoration Comedy (pp 1x3-114) , and in " Conventions of 
the Platonic Drama in the Heroic Plays of Orrery and Dryden " (JPMLA, 
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II 

In his essay Of Heroic Plays, which he prefixed to The Con- 
quest of Granada, Dryden presents an excellent account of 
how he happened to write heroic plays, giving the largest part 
of the credit to Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes and to the general 
influence of epic poems and their heroes. This account is 
probably near to die truth and more accurate than are most 
of Dryden’s explanations about what works influenced him in 
his writing. Nevertheless, these sources have been convinc- 
ingly added to many times by later critics. The influence of 
Corneille, directly and through English rhymed translations 
of his plays, must be admitted. French romances obviously 
were important sources of situations and atmosphere. The 
importance of Orrery, of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of early 
Platonic drama “ cannot be ignored. 

These ancestors of the English heroic play may be supposed 
to have had an influence on Dryden when he wrote The Rival- 
Ladies; in many instances their ethos is the same. But there 
are more specific sources to the play which are worth while 
studying, not only because they throw light on how Dryden 
worked, but because a consideration of them may aid in the 
study of the sources of the great, full-fledged heroic dramas 

XLIV [1939], 456-471) , has mentioned the relation to earlier Platonic drama 
of such passages of “ amatory battledore and shuttlecock ” as the quotation 
given above, but has done no more B J. Pendlebury, Dryden's Heroic Plays 
(pp 86-89) • made some reference to the heroic qualities of the play, but 
aside from observing that " The setting of the play is rather like that of a 
Spanish comedy, or like the similar settings of Beaumont and Fletcher," he 
has shown no interest in the source Edward Siegert, in “ Roger Boyle, Earl 
of Orrery und seine Dramen " (Wiener Beitrage, XXTII [1906], so) , also 
mentions the play’s heroic elements 

u C G. Child, “ The Rise of the Heroic Play," Modern Language Holes, 
XIX (1904) , 166-173, J. B. Fletcher, " Pricieuses at the Court of Charles I," 
Journal of Comparative Literature, I (1903) , iso-153. 
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such as The Indian Emperor, Tyrannic Love, and The Con- 
quest of Granada.^^ 

To begin with, it seems very likely that Dryden’s chief rea- 
son for making The Rival-Ladies the kind of play it is was the 
great success of Sir Samuel Tuke’s Adventures of Five Hours.^^ 
Dryden’s recognition of the popularity of the latter comedy 
and his reference to it in the prologue and epilogue of The 
Wild Gallant has already been spoken of.^^ His first attitude 
toward the vogue of the “ Spanish plot ” had been faintly con- 
temptuous. It had not shaken, for the moment, his confi- 
dence in the basic superiority of Fletcher and Ben. But his 
attitude now changed. Faced by the continued popularity of 
Tuke’s play and by the dismal failure he had made in his at- 
tempt to challenge it by writing The Wild Gallant in the older 
English tradition, Dryden did what he was to do often during 
his dramatic career — swam with the tide and gave the public 
what it wanted, a play like the one Tuke had scored with, a 
play in the Spanish manner. Gaw, whose dissertation on 
Tuke’s play has been cited above, makes this discovery,^® a 
discovery that, like the one he made about The Wild Gallant, 
has not had the recognition it merits, for critics have con- 
tinued to make the old mistakes. As Gaw observes,^* it seems 
likely that Dryden imitated Tuke, not by adapting a Spanish 
play, but by writing a play in that manner. Other critics fail 

1* An interest in Dryden’s great heroic plays cannot well be avoided by 
a student of his comedies, especially in view of the juxtaposition of comic and 
heroic scenes in the two-plot tragicomedies, which, as I shall show in Chap- 
ter III, indicates that Dryden was fully aware of the violent contrast between 
the ethos of the two kinds of drama and was even using this contrast 
artistically 

IS See p 3, n i* 

See pp. s-4 

Allison Gaw, “ Tuke’s ‘ Adventures of Fi\e Hours ’ in Relation to the 
* Spanish Plot ’ and to John Dryden.” Publ Untv Pennsylvania, Series in 
Philology and Literature, XIV (1917) , 19. sa, 60 
IS Ibid , p. sg. 
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to recognize this fact. Miss Sherwood laments that “ the 
Spanish source " for The Rival-Ladtes has not been found. 
Scott states that “ this play, like that which preceded it, is 
. . . borrowed from the Spanish.” *• W. Harvey-Jellie gives 
The Rival-Ladies as one of the plays which had a Spanish 
source.^* Saintsbury says that the play is remarkable " for 
imitating closely the tangled plot of its Spanish original.” 
But Gaw is probably right in linking that the Spanish influ- 
ence is not a direct one, not only because Dryden does not else- 
where prove that he could read Spanish,*' but also, it seems to 
me, because the whole tone of Dryden’s preface to the play is 
that of a man who has been constructing his own plot: 

Mv Loiu>, 

This worthless present was designed you long before it was a 
play; when it was only a confused mass of thoughts, tumbling over 
one another in the dark; when the fancy was yet in its first work, 
moving the sleeping images of things towaids the light, there 
to be distinguished, and then either chosen or rejected by the 
judgment. . . .« 

In view of these considerations, the theory that The Rtval- 
Ladies is in any sense an adaptation of a Spanish play will 
probably have to be abandoned, at least until proof of Spanish 
influence is brought forward. U mil such proof appears Gaw’s 
suggestion that the play was chiefly influenced by Tuke’s play 
will be the most acceptable. 

That Tuke’s play had some influence is certain. This is in- 
dicated by the prologue to The Rtval-Ladtes, in which Dry- 
den says: 

Margaret P. Sherwood, Dryden’s Theory and Practice, p 45. 

« Works, II. 187. 

W. Harvey-Jellie, Les Sources du thiitre anglais i I’ipoque de la 
Restauratton, Appendix V. 

*0 George Saintsbury. John Dryden (" English Men of Letten ”) , p. 40. 

*1 See p. 5, n. sa. 

*• Works, II, lag-igo. 
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You now have habits, dances, scenes, and rhymes; 

High language often; ay, and sense, sometimes. 

As for a dear contrivance, doubt it not; 

They blow out candles to give light to th’ plot. 

And for surprise, two bloody minded men 
Fight till they die, then rise and dance again. 

Such deep intrigues you’re welcome to this day: 

But blame yourselves, not him who writ the play; 
Though his plot’s dull, as can be well desired. 

Wit stiff as any you have e’er admired: 

He’s bound to please, not to write well; and knows. 

There is a mode in plays as well as dothes. . . . 

Dryden is here saying that in The Rwal-Ladies he has 
written the kind of play that has been pleasing the public — 
and that the public is therefore to blame for it — and in char- 
acterizing what has already pleased the popular taste, he says: 

They blow out candles to give light to th’ plot, 

an unmistakable reference to an incident at the beginning of 
Act V of The Adventures, where a candle is extinguished so 
that Flora may prove her virginity by relighting it with her 
breath. 

This reference was noted by Gaw,*® but in the same pro- 
logue there are other indications, which he has not noted, 
that Dryden ’s thoughts were dwelling on Tuke’s play. The 
last part of Dryden’s prologue, not yet quoted, is modeled on 
Tuke’s epilogue.®® In the latter, one of the characters, Diego, 
makes ridiculous objections to the play, the last objection 
being: 

But here you have a Piece so subtly Writ 
Men must have Wit themselves to find the Wit: 

Faith that’s too much; therefore by my consent, 

We’l Damn the Play. 

s* op. at., pp. 17-18. 

24 The epilogue to the fint vemon of The Adventures is not printed in B 
Van Thai’s edition of the play (19*7) . It is m Gaw, op. at., pp. 9-10, however. 
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Here he is interrupted by Henrique, who says: 

Think’st thou, Impertinent, 

That these, who know the Pangs of bringing forth 

(Pointing to the Pit) 

A Living Scene, should e'r destroy this Birth. 

You ne’r can want such Writers, who aspire 
To please the Judges of that Upper Tire. 

The knowing are his Peers, and for the rest 
Of the illiterate Croud (though finely drest) 

The Author hopes, he never gave them cause 
To think, he’d waste his Time for their Applause. 

You then (most equal Judges) freely give 
Your Votes, whether this Play should Die, or Live. 

Dryden, in his prologue to The Rival-Ladies, arranges the 
same kind of interruption, followed likewise by a discussion of 
what members of the audience are competent )udges.*“ I con- 
tinue the prologue from where the quotation on page 57 
broke off. The first Prologue is speaking: 

Therefore, kind judges — 

(A Second Prologue enters) 

2. Hold; would you admit 

For judges all you see within the pit? 

1. Whom would he then except, or on what score? 

2. All, who (like him) have writ ill plays before; 

For they, like thieves condemned, are hangmen made. 

To execute the members of their trade. 

All that are writing now he would disown,** 

The same part of Tuke's epilogue had been paralleled and answered b) 
Dryden in hw epilogue to the 1662/3 version of The Wild Gallant As Caw 
points out (op cit , p 17) , the first four of the last six of Tuke’s lines quoted 
above were what Dryden had in mind when he wrote in that epilogue. 

" There is not any person here so mean. 

But he may freely judge each act and scene 
But if you bid him choose his judges, then, 

He boldly names true English gentlemen 
For he ne’er thought a handsome garb or dress 
So great a crime, to make their judgement less . . ." 
ss Dryden later takes a more broad-minded and pleasantly humorous view 
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But then he must except— even all the town; 

All choleric, losing gamesters, who, in spite. 

Will damn to-day, because they lost last night; 

All servants, whom their mistress’ scorn upbraids; 

All maudlin lovers, and all slighted maids; 

All, who are out of humour, or severe; 

All, that want wit, or hope to find it here. 

Dryden, while following Tuke’s form here, disagrees with his 
conclusions. Instead of considering other authors the best 
judges of a play, he specifically denies that they have any criti- 
cal ability. 

A further indication that Dryden had Tuke in mind when 
he wrote The Rwal-Ladies is that a line from Tuke’s epilogue, 

Men must have Wit themselves to find the Wit, 

is clearly echoed in the last line of Dryden’s prologue: 

All, that want wit or hope to find it here.**^ 

o( Che matter when he admits in the second prologue to The Maiden Queen 
that he himself is 

“ A cutsed critic as e'er damn’d a play ’’ 

and adds* 

" Yet think not he'll your anaent rights invade. 

Or stop the course of your free damning trade 
and then continues* 

" For he (he vows) at no friend’s play can sit. 

But he must needs find fault, to show his wit* 

Then, for his sake, ne’er stint your own delight. 

Throw boldly, for he sets to all that write. 

With such he ventures on an even lay. 

For they bring ready money into play 
Those who write not, and yet all writers nick. 

Are bankrupt gamesters, for they damn on tick " 

sr It is to the typical popular play of the time, not merely to Tuke's play, 
that Dryden pretends to be referring in the first part of the prologue to The 
Rtval-Ijadies, and other plays may be meant in addition to The Adventures of 
Five Hours. The reference to “ habits, dances, scenes and rhymes,” for in- 
stance, might allude to The Siege of Rhodes, except for the fact that Dryden 
probably would not have been contemptuous of that, in view of his later praise 
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It is almost certain, too. that Dryden’s “ Wit stiff as any you 
have e’er admired,” in the part of Dryden’s prologue quoted 
on page 57, is a reference to the wit of Tuke’s play, for the 
adjective “ stiff ” seems to have been a favorite one for use by 
critics of Tuke’s style.” 

A careful examination, then, of the prologue of The Rival- 
Ladies shows that Dryden was trying to give the public what 
it had proved it wanted by its patronage of other recent plays, 
particularly of Tuke’s Adventures. And when we compare 

of it in his essay Of Heroic Plays. I have not been able to trace the reference 
of the lines 

" And for surprise, two bloody minded men 
Fight till they die, then nse and dance again," 

but Dryden may possibly have Tube's play in mind, for, though its two heroes, 
Octavio and Antonio, do not fight until death, they do try to kill each other, 
and It seems possible that in the 166a version of The Adventures a dance did 
take place at the end, for it is there indicated that each lover is to take his 
mistress by the hand. 

as In " The Session of the Poets ” (Poems Relating to State Affairs, pp. 
158-158) the anonymous writer observes. 

" Sam Tuke sat and formally smil'd at the rest; 

But Apollo, who well did his Vanity know. 

Call'd him to the Bar to put him to th' Test, 

But his Muse was so stiff she scarcely could go." 

And Evelyn says of the play (Diary, January 8, 1668/5) that, though the plot 
was incomparable, the language was '* stiff and formal." Finally, Dryden him- 
self later speaks of Tube's style as stiff in the epilogue to Marriage A la Mode, 
where, after an unmistakable reference to the opening lines of The Adventures, 
he says that such dull morals are composed by poets of " stiff words." Gaw 
notes (op. at, pp. 55-56) Dryden's reference to Tuke in the epilogue to 
Marriage A la Mode, but he does not, I think, point out that Dryden's similar 
mention of Tube's stiff style in the prologue to The Rival-Ladies is further 
proof that Dryden was alluding to the author of The Adventures. 

Dryden shows in many places that Sir Samuel had made a deep impression 
on him; he mentions The Adventures, not only in the prologues and the 
epilogues of the plays already referred to, but also several times in An Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy (Gaw, op. cit., pp. 81-88) . It seems almost certain, too, 
that in the epilogue to The Indian Emperor Dryden intends to refer to Tuke 
when he speaks of the " great dons of wit ” and observes that 

*' Phoebus gives them full privelege alone 
To damn all others and cry up their own.” 
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the two dramas we find that The Rival-Ladtes is just such a 
play as one might write who was trying to repeat the success 
of The Adventures. 

In the first place, it seems quite likely that Dryden chose 
Spain as the setting for his play because Tuke had shown re- 
cently that audiences approved of this. If the setting made 
the only likeness between the two plays, it would be worth 
mentioning in view of Dryden’s prologue, but there are many 
more significant likenesses. Dryden’s Spain is peopled with 
the same kind of characters as is Tuke’s. In each of the plays 
there are two Spanish gentlemen, friends, each of whom is the 
guardian of a sister and has the right to choose a husband for 
her.” 

Near the beginning of each play we are introduced to a 
young hero (Antonio in Tuke, Gonsalvo in Dryden) , who 
saves one of the sisters from the hands of wicked captors and 
falls in love with her at first sight.*® The complications of 
both plays are brought about by the struggles of the young 
ladies against the authority of their brothers, who want them 
to accept suitors they dislike, and both plays end with all the 
characters satisfactorily married. 

Most of the few allusions to Spanish background in The 
Rtval-Ladies might have been taken from Tuke’s play. Thus 
when Angelina tries to escape from her home, she steals forth 
by the garden door, a natural means of furtive exit from Span- 
ish houses with a patio.'* But a garden door had been used by 

s* The gentlemen of Tuke's play aie Don Hennque and Don Carlos; the 
sisters, Porda and Camilla In Dryden’s play the gentlemen are Don Roderigo, 
sometimes called Don Roderick, and Don Manuel, the sisters, Angelina and 
Julia. 

so In Tuke this rescue has taken place before the opening of the play and 
IS recounted by the lady (Camilla), obviously for the purpose of informing the 
audience about it. This makes the story unconvinang Dryden uses the same 
device with equal obviousness in I, i, of The Rival-Ladies to allow Gonsalvo 
to inform the audience about his past, though he does represent rather than 
relate Gonsalvo’s saving of Julia. The Rival-Ladies, I, 3. 
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Tuke’s Porcia for the same purpose.** And the fighting which 
follows Angelina’s discovery, fighting which is made possible 
by the Spanish moon," is no different from that which had 
followed Porcia’s discovery in The Adventures.’* Also, in an 
earlier scene, when Julia asks Don Roderigo to put her in a 
monastery for safekeeping,®" she is making the same suggestion 
that had been made for Porcia in The ^4 dventures.” 

In fact, if a modern drama were to resemble a late success as 
closely as The Rwal-Ladies resembles The Adventures, every 
New York critic would call attention to the fact. The silence 
of Dryden’s critic, Langbaine,** on this point is hard to under- 
stand. The only explanation for it seems to be that he was 
chiefly interested in uncovering Dryden’s surreptitious bor- 
rowings; and this was not one of them, for Dryden had boldly 
admitted in his prologue that he was imitating Tuke 

The similarity between Tuke’s and Dryden’s uses of rhyme 
couplets is worth mentioning. Dryden, of course, had prece- 
dent for his couplets in The Siege of Rhodes, but it is to be 
noted that in it couplets had been used throughout, whereas 
The Rival-Ladies is like The Adventures in using rhyme only 
for the most heroic passages "* — as a means of heightening 


•* The Adventures of Five Hours, Act III 
»» The Rival Ladies, 1 , 3 

The imitation of this moonlight scene in later plays is discussed by G. C 
Odell in his Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving (New York, 1920) , I, 149- 

150 

The swordplay which takes place at this point in both dramas is not carried 
on against a background of war In this The Rival-Ladies is different from 
Dryden’s later heroic plays and from most of the earlier plays which influenced 
him (The Siege of Rhodes, for instance) . but like The Adventures 
»« Both flghts are terminated when one of the principals stumbles 
»® The Rival Ladies, I, 2 
»« Act IV 

»r An Account of the English Dramatic Poets, p 169 
** Gaw notes (op cit , p 41) that 124 of the lines of the '63 version of 
Tuke’s play are in couplets He later observes (p 144) that the same is true 
of 178 lines of Dryden’s play. 
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them. The lines quoted above from Dryden’s play •• should 
be compared with passages from Tuke. In the first scene of 
the latter’s play all the characters have been speaking in blank 
verse until Porcia enters. She soliloquizes: 

My heart is so opprest, with fear and grief, 

That it must break, unless it find relief; 

The Man I love is forc’d to ilie my sight 
And like a Parthian, kills me in his flight: 

One whom I never saw, I must embrace. 

Or else destroy the honour of my race. 

A Brothers Care, more cruel than his Hate; 

O how perplext is my unhappy fatel 

Camilla enters and says that she also is suffering unequaled 
griefs; Porcia observes: 

Porcia: 

If yours, as mine, from Love-disasters rise. 

Our Fates are more alli’d than Families. 

Camilla: 

What, to our Sex, and blooming age can prove 
An anguish worthy of our Sighs, but Love? 

Porcia: 

'Tis true, Camilla, were your fate like mine. 

Hopeless to hold, unable to resign. 

Camilla: 

Let’s tell our Stories, then we soon shall see. 

Which of us two excells in Misery.*® 

Such passages and the kinds of situations for which they are 
used in both plays suggest strongly in themselves that Dry- 
den’s were influenced by Tuke’s. And by mentioning “ the 

s® See p. 5S 

*0 Since the first edition of The Adventures (i66g) is rare, it is perhaps 
well to state that this passage is quoted from it. Had the passage been added 
in the later editions, it might show the influence of Dryden on Tuke rather 
than vice versa. 
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new way ... of writing scenes in verse " in the dedication of 
his play Dryden proves beyond a doubt that this is so. 

It is true that Dryden insists that this “ new way ” is really 
not a new way at all and points out that Waller, Denham, and 
Davenant wrote in couplets earlier than did Tuke,** but none 
of those he mentions as having anticipated Tuke in the use of 
rhyme interspersed this rhyme in longer passages of blank 
verse. It is this use of scattered passages of rhyme that is really 
new, and in using them Dryden is indebted to Tuke and not 
to the others he mentions.^* 

Dryden’s unwillingness to admit that the couplets of The 
Adventures were models for those in The Rival-Ladies is un- 
derstandable; for Dryden’s are greatly superior to Tuke’s. 
And Dryden outdid his teacher even more in his blank verse.** 

Dryden has improved on Tuke in other ways than in the 
verse, notably in the strengthening of the women characters, 
who are extremely passive inTheA dventures. In T he Rival- 

« Works, n, 154. By " verse ” Dryden here means “ rhyme,” and so 
throughout the dedication. 

He even makes the mistaken statement that Buckhurst was also before- 
hand with those who wrote in the " new way ” by using rhyme in Corbodue. 

In searching for the sources of rhyme in the heroic play, critics have 
made a great deal of Dryden's mention here of Waller, Denham, and Davenant 
Had they realized the significance of the expression “ new way ” they would 
at least have added Tuke's name to the list, it deserves a most important place 
in It Nicoll IS one of the critics who has referred only to the earlier poets 
and Ignored Tuke See A History of Restoration Drama, pp. 90-ici 

The serious scenes of Ftherege’s Dove in a Tub are in rhyme, but The 
Rival Ladies was probably not influenced bv them, for Dryden’s imitation of 
other elements in Tuke's play makes it likely that his debt is to Tuke for this 
also Then, too, Etherege's drama probably did not antedate Dryden's by a 
long enough time, if at all, to allow Dryden to follow it. 

** Dryden has written some of his best blank verse in this play See 
especially I, 1 (Works, II, 144) , Tuke’s blank verse is halting, irregular, at 
times almost laughably so. There are many lines like the following 
“ We being Pris’ners, were hurn’d strait away 
To th’ Enemies Quarters, where my ill Fate . . . ." 

Act III- 

“ Hoi Don Henrique, come away, all’s Prepared. . . .” 
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Ladies they do a considerable amount of the wooing, and two 
of them, Honoria and Angelina, pursue the men they love by 
disguising themselves as boys, like Shakespeare’s and Fletch- 
er’s heroines. It is worth noting, too, that, whereas Tuke’s 
women are interested chiefly in love and think comparatively 
little about honor, leaving that to the men, Dryden’s Julia 
allows honor to prevent her accepting a desired lover, just as a 
man would.*® 

Especially to be noted in comparing The Rival-Ladies with 
The Adventures is the advance of the heroic virtu of Gonsalvo 
over that of any of Tuke’s characters. When Gonsalvo fights, 
we know that he will win. His language, too, is much more 
heroic than that of any character in Tuke’s play. He is a step 
forward on the way to Almanzor.*® 

The heroic elements in The Rtval-Ladies are not, then, 
wholly due to Tuke’s precedent. Other playwrights may by 
their example have helped Dryden improve upon Tuke. Of 
the many dramatists mentioned above who show that the 
heroic spirit was in the air, there is one who deserves special 
notice. He is the Earl of Orrery. Just which of his plays 
Orrery had written at this time is not certain.*' It is enough 
that he had written heroic plays. In dedicating his drama to 
Orrery Dryden not only praises him, but reveals admiration 

The Rival-Ladies, I, a. 

The heroic qualities of The Adventures may be seen from its com- 
panson with The Rtval-Ladtes in the foregoing discussion. These qualities 
have often been mentioned. See espeaally Child, op cit., pp. 166-173, and 
Gaw, op. at , pp. 35-45. Gaw overemphasizes, perhaps, the heroic character- 
istics of Camilla. 

*r See F. W. Payne, " The Question of Precedence between Dryden and 
the Earl of Orrery with Regard to the English Heroic Play,” Review of Eng- 
lish Studies, I (1925), 173-181; also three articles by William S. Clark, 
" Further Light upon the Heroic Plays of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery,” Re- 
view of English Studies, II (1926), 206-211 “The Published but Unacted 
‘ Heroic Plays ’ of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery,” i6id., pp. 280-283, “ The Earl 
of Orrery's Play The General," ibid , pp. 459-460. Payne thinks that Orrery’s 
earliest play was The Black Crime; Clark feels certain that it was The General. 
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of a quality different from that of the ordinary poet for his 
patron. Dryden’s statement that Orrery had been pleased to 
have the younger poet’s writings cross the Irish seas to kiss his 
hands/* indicates that there was interest on both sides.** 


Works, II. 131. 

The importance of Beaumont and Fletcher as forerunners of the heroic 
play has been mentioned (see p 54) So for as The Rtval-Ladtes is concerned, 
however, their influence seems to have been only a general one The fact 
that Honoria and Angelina both disguise themselves as boys has caused 
critics to mention Phtlaster as having suggested parts of the play, but the 
situation was too common for its presence in both plays to have much sig- 
nificance Viola in Twelfth Night, for instance, is one of the many heroines 
who assume male disguises to serve the men they love, and Amie of Brome’s 
Mad Couple Well Matched is another. But of less direct influence of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher there may be a great deal, in fact, most of the elements 
which the heroic play was to borrow from Beaumont and Fletcher are found 
already in this play 

Tupper, op cit , gives the best account of what the heroic play got from 
these two dramatists I quote Dr A C Sprague’s precis of Tupper from the 
preface of Sprague’s Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage (Har- 
vard University Press, 1926) , pp xvii-xviii He shows how Tupper com- 
pares them with the writers of heroic plays “ Both alike choose remote and 
unfamiliar scenes, with ‘ exalted personages only, whose fate involves that of 
the state ’ Both ‘ sacrifice psychological interest in character to theatrical 
bustle,’ resorting to varied and striking inadents which lead up to a denoue- 
ment never simple or expected or inevitable, but always thoroughly effective 
on the stage Characterization in the heroic drama is, indeed, reduced to the 
depiction of fixed types, some of which — particularly the vaunting hero of 
* ungovernable passion,’ ‘ the lovelorn maiden,’ and the ‘ evil woman of high 
authority ’ — are antiapated in the work of Beaumont and Fletcher They, 
finally, made much use of masques and masque elements — of ‘ somewhat 
adventitious scenic effects ’ — and here, too, their lead was followed by the 
later school ” 

In discussing the development of the English heroic play no critic seems to 
have been interested in the question of precedence between The Rival-Ladies 
and The Indian Queen, the latter an undoubtedly heroic play on which 
Dryden collaliorated with his brother-in-law. Sir Robert Howard Pendle- 
bury, influenced, perhaps, by the foct that in his edition Scott places The 
Rival-Ladies before The Indian Queen, discusses them in that order (op cit , 
p 89) , but it seems likely that the order of production was ]ust the reverse 
A warrant has been preserved which proves that The Indian Queen was first 
given in January, 1663/4, whereas our first record of a performance of The 
Rival-Ladies is Pepys’ mention of it on August 4, 1664 This fact suggests 
that The Indian Queen should be included among the plays likely to have 
had an influence on Dryden’s " second comedy " It is at least probable that 
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Besides the dramas of Tuke and Orrery, the influence of 
whom Dryden made plain to his contemporaries in preface 
and prologue, and the partly heroic plays of other men, whose 
influence is too uncertain for illustration, there are two liter- 
ary compositions that were of very definite help to Dryden in 
this play. They are Scarron’s Le Roman comique and The 
Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter. Langbaine, Dryden’s antag- 
onistic contemporary, called attention to these sources,"* and 
the lack of interest in them shown by modern critics indicates 
how much The Rival-Ladies has been neglected.®^ 


Dryden worked on the two dramas simultaneously. Other plays with heroic 
characteristics which have not been mentioned here, but with which Dryden 
might very well have been acquainted, are The Heroic-Lover, or The Infanta 
of Spam, by George Cartwright (which Nicoll mentions in his History of 
Restoration Drama, pp 94-95) , and Nabbes’ Covent Garden, a part of which 
IS heroic Espeaally noteworthy in the latter play is Artlove’s and Young 
Worthy’s discussion of love and honor, HI, 5 

‘0 An Account of the Oxford Dramatic Poets . , p 169 Langbaine’s 

words are “ As to his Oeconomy, and working up of bis Play, our Author is 
not wholly free from pillage, witness the last Act, where the Dispute between 
Amideo, and Hippolito, with Gomalvo’s fighting with the Pirates, is borrowed 
from Petronius Arbyter, as the Reader may sec by reading the Story of 
Encolpius, Giton, Eumolpus, and Tryphaena, aboaid Licias’s Vessel . . . 
To say nothing of the Resemblance of the Catastrophe with that of Scarron’s 
Rival Brothers, Novel the Fifth ” 

SI Since this was written Montague Summers’ Dryden, the Dramatic 
Works, has appeared, and he does give Scarron, but not Petronius, credit 
(I, 13*) Summers, however, merely mentions Scarron, without pointing out 
what parts of his story Dryden used or how he used them 

Earlier critics neglect toth sources Saintsbury (Works, 11 , laS) contents 
himself with repeating the information of Langbaine, and, in view of his 
comments on Langbaine elsewhere, one is led to believe that he does not con- 
sider his opinion here important Harvey-Jcllie (op cit , p 78) gives Scarron 
as a source, but the fact that he mistranslates The Rival Brothers (the words 
by which Langbaine translated " Les deux fibres rivaux,” which was Scarron’s 
chapter heading) as " Les Fr6res ennemis " may show that he did not look 
up Scarron In any case he underestimates the importance of this source 

Nicoll in his History of Restoration Drama (p *15) is no more correct than 
the others As a compiler he has naturally suffered from the lack of critical 
material on Dryden's comedies But in ignoring the true, if not very im- 
portant, sources mentioned by Langbaine and substituting Scarron’s L’Ecolter 
de Salamanque (a play whose likeness to The Rival-Ladies is interesting, but 
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Dryden’s use of Scarron and Petronius is not, of course, so 
important as is his imitation of Tuke and Orrery. He but 
took material from the two former, whereas he was influenced 
by the method and manner of the two latter. Scarron and 
Petronius were no more to him than Cinthio and Holinshed 
had been to Shakespeare; Tuke and Orrery had a place like 
that of Kyd and Marlowe. 

“ Les deux frires rivaux,” the story of how two brothers 
wooed Doroth^e and F^licianne de Montsalve, is an incidental 
nouvel in Scarron ’s Le Roman comique Though it is a 
source of only part of The Rival-Ladies, and though Dryden 
changed it greatly in using it, the fact of its use is not to be 
doubted Scarron’s Dorothy and Fdicianne de Montsalve 
become Julia and Honoria in The Rival-Ladies. Their fa- 
ther, Dom-Manuel, becomes the brother, Don Manuel. Scar- 
ron’s Dom-Sanche becomes Don Roderigo de Sylva, the name 


not nearly close enough to convince us that Dryden necessarily even read it) 
Nicoll has committed a gratuitous error. L’fxolier de Salamanque is, how- 
ever, surprisingly like the later English heroic play, even outdoing it in its 
weighing of love and honor by drachms and scruples 

The details of The Rtval-Ladtes are very little like those of this source 
suggested by Nicoll In L'£colter de Salamanque the women are insignificant, 
the problems which agitate the men have to do with their relations to each 
other. As friends who have saved each other's lives, the count and Don 
Pedro are bound in honor to continue to protect each other, as the seducers 
of each other's sisters, they are bound to kill each other The result is that 
they vibrate between a benevolent and a bellicose attitude toward each other 
that IS very much like the attitude of Antonio and Octavio (Act V of The 
Adventures) , or of Clonmon and Lyador (Act V ol Orrery’s Altemira) ; in 
foct. It 18 much more like many other English heroic plays than it is like 
The Rtval-Ladtes, 

Summers {op. at , 1 , 131) seems to have spent considerable time examining 
other contemporary novels with names similar to that of Dryden’s play in 
the hope of finding that they were sources But he is able to discover nothing 
definite — though after scrutinizing Las Dos Doncellas, a novela by Cervantes, 
he does make the characteristic observation that “ the thrust and riposte of 
dinquante dialogue [in Dryden’s play] are extremely Spanish in character 
and taste " 

ss (Euvres de Scarron, II, Chapter 19. saa-350. 
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being suggested to Dryden by Dom-Sanche’s words in Scarron, 

. . je porte le nom de Sylva, qui est celui de ma m6re.” 
Dom-Juan de P^ralte, the brother of Dom-Sanche in Scarron, 
becomes Don Gonsalvo de Peralta in Dryden. 

Most of Scarron’s story was not used by Dryden; he em- 
ployed only the latter part of it, in which Scarron relates how 
all the other characters think that Dom-Sanche, the older of 
the two brothers, is dead, and how he returns in the manner of 
many heroes of romance to see whether his mistress is true to 
him, only to find his brother wooing her. Scarron’s Dom- 
Sanche, however, recognizes his younger brother, whereas 
Dryden adds to the complication of the plot by having neither 
of the brothers remember the other. And otherwise Dryden 
has added much to the story. In The Rival-Ladies Dom- 
Manuel, changed by Dryden from a father into a brother, 
marries Gonsalvo's and Roderigo’s sister, Angelina. Angelina 
did not exist in Scarron’s story. Her addition enriches the in- 
trigue particularly, since she loves her own brother, Gonsalvo, 
without knowing who he really is, of course, and Dryden’s 
device of having her disguise herself as a boy makes it possible 
for her to follow him. There is no precedent in Scarron for 
her assumption of male attire, or for that of Honoria. 

Dryden, moreover, represents Julia as feeling a great hatred 
for Gonsalvo, an emotion her predecessor Doroth^e did not 
feel in Scarron; for Scarron’s Dorothte refused to marry Dom- 
Juan merely because she was true to his supposedly dead 
brother. The addition of Julia’s hatred for Gonsalvo is im- 
portant, since it gives Dryden an opportunity for the repre- 
sentation of that struggle between motives which takes place 
in her — between hatred for, and gratitude to, Gonsalvo, 

■* P. 316. It should be further noted that Dryden’s character, too, is 
beating the name of his mother when he calls himself Don Roderigo de 
Sylva (seeV, s). 
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whose heroic virtu makes him able to save her life again and 
again. Nor did Dryden find in Scarron the internal struggle 
which he represents as taking place in Gonsalvo, a strug- 
gle between a desire to possess Julia, and a desire to serve 
her, the latter of which desires he can satisfy only by handing 
her over to Don Roderigo. Dryden has also increased Gon- 
salvo’s physical heroism greatly over that of Dom-Juan. 

In other words, Dryden has taken part of his plot from Scar- 
ron's novel, but he has used the material with great freedom. 
Not only has he avoided translating from Scarron — it seems 
possible that he did not even have the story before him as he 
wrote — but he has changed the spirit of the plot from that of 
a Spanish novel to that of a heroic play. In spite of this 
change his debt to Scarron is important enough to be men- 
tioned. 

Petronius Arbiter, as Langbaine says,”^ again without ex- 
citing the interest of later critics, gave Dryden the suggestion 
for one incident in Tkg Rival-Ladies, the argument which 
takes place aboard the pirate vessel in Act V, Scene 2 The re- 
semblance of this to Petronius is greater than the likeness to 
Scarron, but less important, since it involves only a small part 
of the play. It is as follows: 

1. The pirate who is in charge of the vessel on which all the 
characters take refuge (The Rival-Ladies, V, 1) is suggested 
by the “ archipirata ” of Petronius (p. 202) 

2. Hippolito, who is Honoria disguised, proposes that 
“ he ” and Amideo, who is Angelina disguised, prevent their 
identity from being discovered by pretending to be seasick 
and asking to be set ashore (The Rival-Ladies, V, a) . This 
was taken from Petronius (p. 204) : 

•* See p 67, n 50 

>0 Pelrontm Arbiter (The Loeb Classical Library) has been used for this 
companson, and the page references are to it. 
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. . . persuade gubematori, ut in aliquem portum navem deducat, 
non sine praemio scilicet, et affirma ei impatientem maris fratrem 
tuum in ultimis esse. 

That this is the real source is made more certain when the re- 
ply of Eumolpus in Petronius and of Amideo (Angelina) in 
Dryden are compared. Eumolpus objects: “. . . [non] tarn 
cito fratrem defecisse veri simile erit.” And Amideo says: 

As if 'twere likely, in so calm a season. 

We should be sick so soon. 

3. In Petronius (p 206) Eumolpus suggests that they hide 
by wrapping themselves up in bales: 

. . . ego VOS in duas iam pelles coniciam vinctosque loris inter 
vestimenta pro sarcinis habebo, apertis scilicet aliquatenus labris, 
quibus et spiritum recipere possitis et cibum. Conclamabo 
deinde nocte servos poenam graviorem timentes praecipitasse se 
in mare. Deinde cum ventum fuerit in portum, sine ulla sus- 
picione pro sarcinis vos efferam. 

From this, Dryden wrote the following, which he had Amideo 
speak (V, 2) : 

Here are bundles 

Of canvas and of cloth, you see lie by us; 

In which one of us shall sew up the rest. 

Only some breathing place, for air, and food: 

Then call the pirates in, and tell them, we. 

For fear, had drowned ourselves: And when we come 
To the next port, find means to bring us out. 

The reply to this suggestion by Encolpius in Petronius is par- 
alleled by that of Honoria in Dryden. Encolpius says: 

Ita vero . . . tamquam solidos alligaturus, quibus non soleat 
venter iniuriam facere? . . . luvenes adhuc laboris expertes 
statuarum ritu patiemur pannos et vincla? 
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In Dryden, Honoria replies: 

Pithily spokeni 

As if you were to bind up marble statues. 

Which only bore the shapes of men without. 

And had no need of ever easing nature. 

4. In Petronius Encolpius suggests (p. 204) the following 
means of escape from the pirate vessel: 

Quin potius ... ad temeritatem confugimus et per funem lapsi 
descendimus in scapham praecisoque vinculo reliqua forttmae 
committimus? 

And Gonsalvo says (V, a) : 

There's but one way left, that’s this; — 

You know the rope, by which the cock-boat’s tied. 

Goes down by the stem, and now, we are at anchor. 

There sits no pilot to discover us; 

My counsel is, to go down by the latter. 

And, being once there, unloose, and row to shore.** 

Both in Petronius and in Dryden the objection is next made 
that there may be a guard in the boat. This thought causes 
the plan to be rejected in Petronius, but Dryden adds to Gon- 
salvo’s heroism by having him volunteer to slide down the 
rope first and cope with the guard. From here on the play 
separates from the romance.®^ 

It should be noted that the characters who discuss these 
plans for escape in the two compositions are very different. 
Giton, the boy of Petronius’ story, is not a woman in disguise, 
as are Hippolito and Amideo, and the love that Encolpius and 
Eumolpus feel for him is homosexual. Dryden has used 
merely the events of the story, since his characters have already 
been developed along different lines. 

This quotation, especially the first line of Gonsalvo's speech, is an 
example of how bad Dryden’s blank verse can be 

•T Apparently Dryden does not use Petronius elsewhere either in this play 
or in othm. 
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III 

It appears after this survey that Tuke’s drama, which had a 
part in persuading Dryden to write a play of its kind, is the 
most important of the works which influenced The Rival- 
Ladies, though the plays of Orrery and of others of Dryden’s 
predecessors undoubtedly had some influence, too.°* It also 
appears that Dryden’s debt to Petronius and Scarron is a defi- 
nite, if a small, one. The Rival-Ladies, then, is one of the 
proofs that Dryden was seldom completely original — that he 
was content to imitate and combine and improve. And in 
following Tuke he revealed his great and continual desire to 
be timely, his realization that " there is a mode in plays as well 
as clothes.” Dryden was doing here just what he had done be- 
fore in The Wild Gallant when he sought to achieve the popu- 
larity of Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Shirley, and 
what he did later when he imitated certain features of Ether- 
ege’s great success. Love in a Tub, in his own Maiden Queen, 
or when, still later, he sought to please the new bourgeois 
audience of the 'seventies and ’eighties by imitating the low- 
comedy scenes of his fellows in Mr. Limberham and The 
Spanish Friar. 

■8 As indicated above, Dryden's debt to Orrery and Davenant and to 
Beaumont and Fletcher has been well discussed elsewhere. Therefore I have 
not gone into that question with any detail here. 




CHAPTER III 
THE TRAGICOMEDIES 
I 


A FTER The Rival-Ladies, discussed in the last chap- 
ter, Dryden never again wrote a tragicomedy of the 
jL. iV Beaumont and Fletcher type except so far as his he- 
roic plays are a development out of that type. His other tragi- 
comedies, beginning with Secret Love or T he Maiden Queen 
(1667) and ending with Love Triumphant (1693) , are all of 
another kind; they present two groups of characters, one 
comic and the other heroic or at least serious. The connec- 


tion between these two groups of characters is nearly always 
extremely slight. Even in The Spanish Friar (1679 or 1680) , 
in which Scott thought the two plots were unusually well 
joined,* the only relation between them is that Lorenzo, the 
comic hero, is an officer in the army of the tragic hero, Torris- 
mond; and Lorenzo gives Torrismond only such help in re- 
gaining his throne as any supernumerary might have given. 
And in all his two-plot tragicomedies Dryden has followed the 
same formula; the serious and comic characters have nothing 
to do with each other until the last act, when the latter help 
the former recover or defend their thrones Except for this 
they might be characters in different plays * Of course Dry- 


i Works, VI, igs 

* When Cibber combined the comic plots o£ The Maiden Queen and 
Marriage d la Mode he had little difficulty in removing the heroic parts of 
the two plays The mixture he made was given, more or less altered from 
time to time, at intervals until toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
See Wilhelm Kriiger, Das VerkSltms von Colley Cibbers Lustspiel The Com- 
ical Lovers zu John Dryden’s Marriage i la Mode und Secret Love or the 
Maiden Queen (Halle a S., 190a) . 
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den makes what connections he can without too much 
trouble. In one play the king sets aside the important busi- 
ness of his own plot long enough to ask the comic hero’s father 
about him, and in another play the comic hero is presented at 
Court, but such artificial ties merely accentuate the real 
divorce between the two sets of characters * 

Before discussing Dryden’s reasons for using the formula he 
did, it will perhaps be well to indicate just which of his plays 
are of this type. Although many critics have referred to the 
lack of connection between the two plots of certain of the 
tragicomedies, a clear distinction between them and the other 
kind of tragicomedy has not been made,* even by Ristine in 
his Tragicomedy. 

Though only three of Dryden’s two-plot plays are called 
tragicomedies on the title-pages, two others were really cast in 
the same mold — Marriage a la Mode, called a comedy, and 
Don Sebastian, called a tragedy.® The first of these is too well 

• John Genest (Some Account of the English Stage, II, 53) note<i, for in- 
stance, that ** . . the comic part of [Love Triumphant] . has not the 

slightest connexion with the tragic part, except that when Alphonso takes up 
arms against Veramond, Carlos joins him ” 

* As was noted in Chapter II, Nicoll said (British Drama, p *46) " Both 
The Rwal-Ladies and The Maiden Queen are tragi-comedies in the sense that 
a wholly senous and almost heroic plot is paralleled by another theme as 
typically comic ” This is correct as regards The Maiden Queen, but wrong 
as regaids The Rival-Ladies 

F H Ristine, in English Tragicomedy, Its Origin and History, never 
treats the two-plot tragicomedy either b^re or after Dryden, and in his 
discussion of Dryden's plays which arc of that kind (pp. 173-176) he does 
not even make it clear that they are something different from The Rival- 
Ladies Neither he nor anyone else has stated with preusion just which plays 
are in this group. 

It should be added, perhaps, that Ristine mentions the severance of the 
comic plot from the senous plot as a Restoration charactenstic, and says that 
It IS most noticeable in Dryden.” Still be nowhere classifies tragicomedies 
under the two heads. 

■ In The Cambridge History of English Literature (Cambridge and New 
York, igia) , Vol. VIII, Chap. I, A W Ward treats Marriage i la Mode under 
" comedies " (p. ig) and Don Sebastian under ” tragedies " (p. 34) . 
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known for any argument to be needed to prove that it has the 
same pattern as T he Maiden Queen. It is true that the author 
seems to have lost interest in the serious plot before he had 
brought it to its final polish. Nevertheless, the serious plot 
occupies the stage for as long a time as does the comic plot, and 
the connection between them is of the frailest kind. Don Se- 
bastian might with more justice be classified as what it is 
called, a tragedy, for the serious plot far outweighs the comic 
plot in length and excellence. The comic plot, however, has a 
separate existence; it is more than comic relief of the kind we 
find in Shakespeare. The separation between the two plots 
is, in fact, unusually well preserved, and only slight changes 
would be necessary to prevent Don Sebastian, the tragic hero, 
from ever seeing Antonio, the comic hero. The five plays to 
be discussed in this chapter are, then: The Maiden Queen, 
Marriage h la Mode, The Spanish Friar, Don Sebastian, and 
Love Triumphant. 

The first questions to be considered are; What prece- 
dent did Dryden have for this kind of tragicomedy? What 
examples of it in earlier drama could have influenced 
him when he began to produce it? 

Elizabethan tragedies with mere comic relief are not, of 
course, of this type. The clown or the horse-courser in Faus- 
tus, the boy with the box in The Spanish Tragedy, and the 
clown in Othello may cause us to smile for a moment, but 
never for long draw our attention away from the serious busi- 
ness before us. 

Some plays written before the closing of the theaters, how- 
ever, anticipated the form Dryden used. The Merchant of 
Venice is a fusing of two actions, one much more serious than 
the other. In this drama the two plots were well combined, 
but in Henry IV, another play of similar duality, Shakespeare 
took almost as little care as Dryden was to take to bring about 
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apparent unity.* Much Ado about Nothing is an especially 
good example, for here the serious part is more nearly in the 
spirit of the heroic parts of Dryden’s later dramas than was 
anything else of Shakespeare.^ Jonson’s Case ts Altered has 
two plots, as do at least two of Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragi- 
comedies, Monsieur Thomas * and The Spanish Curate,* and 
in Shirley’s works we find The Example and The Wedding.^* 

< Ristine (op. ett , p. 187, n) states that when Henry IV was revived 
during the Restoration it was called a tragicomedy. 

r It should be noted that Much Ado about Nothing has, in addition to the 
serious and the comic plot, scenes of low comedy, those in which Dogberry 
appears In this it is like Love in a Tub, Dogbe^ corresponding to Dufois. 

8 D'Urfey's Tnck for Tnck or The Debauched Hypocrite (1678) is, as 
Langbaine observes, “only Fletcher's Monsieur Thomas reviv’d." 

■ The influence of Fletcher's Spaniih Curate is no greater with respect 
to Dryden's tragicomedies than is any other of these plays, since, in spite of 
what Saintsbury has said (/ohn Dryden in the Mermaid Series, II, ill) about 
Its influence on The Spanish Fnar, this influence does not exist, as is to be 
shown when that play is treated Saintsbury's mistake has misled all who have 
followed him, notably Wilson See pp. 12^117. 

10 Robert Davenport’s City Nightcap (acted before 1641, first printed in 
1661) should perhaps be included with the two-plot tragicomedies before 
Dryden, though neither plot is sustainedly comic It is a kind of thesis 
play, in one plot we are shown what troubles arise when a husband is ex- 
cessively jealous; m the other, the results of a husband’s not being jealous 
enough The second plot starts out to be low comedy, but ends rather 
seriously Glapthorne's Hollander also has two separate plots, one serious 
(the Free-wit-Mistress Know-worth plot) and the other comic. 

The most important two-plot tragicomedies which followed Dryden’s 
successful use of the type were James Howard’s All Mistaken, or The Mad 
Couple (September, 1667, six months after The Maiden Queen) , Sedley’s 
Mulberry-Garden (May, 1668) , and Aphra Behn’s Widdow Ranter (1689) . 
In Howard’s play the two railing lovers, Philidor and Minda, make tirades 
against marriage in the manner of Celadon, and, since both agree, they are 
able at the end to refuse to put on the matrimonial chains (as Scott suggests 
Celadon and Florimel should have refused) . The heroic portion of the play 
is in blank vrrse and is completely true to type There are several comic 
strands, but the plot of Philidor and Mirida is the best. Sedley’s Mulberry- 
Garden has railing lovers of the type of Celadon and Florimd, and the plot 
is laid in London. Ristine says that the two-plot kind of tragicomedy did 
not last long. 

C. H Herford and Percy Simpson have a brief discussion of two-plot 
Elizabethan plays in their edition of Jonson’s works (Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press, 1915 — ) , I, S19. 
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These plays may or may not have influenced Dryden when 
he wrote his first tragicomedy. Secret Love or the Maiden 
Queen, in 1667.“ But the drama which probably had most 
to do in influencing its form was another, later tragicomedy, 
Etherege’s Love in a Tub. In 1664 this play had made a 
'greater success than any other theater production since the 
Restoration.” Dryden, seeking as usual to give the public 
what it wanted, produced another tragicomedy like it, just 
as he had modeled his first play on those of Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Jonson ” and his second, to some degree at least, 
on the late successful drama of Sir Samuel Tuke.^* 

Dryden’s interest in Etherege’s first play is probably re- 
vealed in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. In it Lisideius, who 
represents Sir Charles Sedley, criticizes the contemporary 
theater by observing: 

. . . many scenes of our tragi-comedies carry on a design that is 
nothing of km to the mam plot; and ... we see two distinct 
webs m a play, like those m ill-wrought stuffs, and two actions, 
that is, two plays, carried on together, to the confounding of the 
audience. . . From hence ... it arises, that the one half of 

our actors are not known to the other. They keep their distances, 
as if they were Montagues and Capulets, and seldom begin an ac- 
quaintance till the last scene of the fifth act, when they are to 
meet upon the stage. There is no theatre in the world has any- 
thing so absurd as the English tragi-comedy; it is a drama of our 
own invention. . . 

11 It was probably composed during Dryden’s stay in the country, while 
the theaters were closed because of the plague and the fire 

12 John Downes (Rosctus Angltcanus, p *5) says " The clean and well 
performance of this Comedy, got the Company more Reputation and Profit 
than any preceding Comedy, the Company taking in a Months time at it 
1000 1 ” Downes terms the play a " comedy,” but it was called a “ poem ” 
on the title-page when it was first published in 1664 

la See Chapter I. See Chapter II 

is Works, XV, 317 Sedley, who is represented as making this speech, 
apparently changed his mind later, for his Mulberry-Garden has the very 
qualities he attacks here. 
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Neander (Dryden) defends the English in this as in other 
things, refusing to admit that " compassion and mirth in the 
same subject destroy each other,” and he concludes that it 
is "... to the honour of our nation, that we have in- 
vented ... a more pleasant way of writing for the stage, 
than was ever known to the ancients or moderns of any nation, 
which is tragi<omedy.'’ “ 

Now Dryden’s use of the term tragicomedy to refer to a 
drama of two plots as if it had never meant anything else is 
an indication, I think, of the profound effect the success of 
Love in a Tub had had on him. Certainly the plays of the 
same type written by the Caroline dramatists and by Shirley 
would not seem to be numerous enough to cause the discard- 
ing of Fletcher’s definition of tragicomedy, “ not so called in 
respect of mirth and killing, but in respect it wants deaths, 
which is enough to make it no tragedy, yet being [= brings?] 
some near it, which is enough to make it no comedy. . . 

But for a man like Dryden one contemporary success was 
likely to be more important than a hundred outmoded plays 
in affecting his thought, his many statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In 1663-64, before Etherege’s play had 
appeared, Dryden had applied the term tragicomedy to The 
Rival-Ladies. After the appearance of Love in a Tub he 
applied that term only to plays which imitated Love in a 
T ub’s duality of plot.** 

Works, XV, 332. 

IT Preface “ To the Reader " of The Faithful Shepherdess, The Works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, II, 17. 

1* Later, when he came under the influence of Rymer, Dryden was less 
convinced of the excellence of these " English " tragicomedies and became, in 
his criticism, a convert to unity of plot But it is another proof of his prag- 
matism as a dramatist, of his realization of the necessity of pleasing his audi- 
ence, that he continued to write two-plot plays until the end, only taking 
care in his prefaces to defend himself from the critics In the preface to The 
Spanish Friar he explains (Works, VI, 409) that he is breaking the rule of 
unity of action “ for the pleasure of variety.” In the preface to Don Sebastian 
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The chief indication that Love in a Tub influenced Dryden 
to produce his tragicomedies rests, however, on the similarity 
of the plan he followed to that of Etherege. Love tn a Tub 
has one comic plot and one heroic plot. Nearly all the other 
two-plot tragicomedies which preceded Dryden, Shirley’s, for 
instance, had had one comic and one merely serious plot. In 
this Dryden was certainly nearer to Etherege than to any- 
one else. 

It must be admitted, however, that no positive proof can 
be given that Dryden wrote the kind of tragicomedies he did 
because of the success of Love tn a Tub. It can only be ob- 
served that this seems extremely likely, in view of the facts 
stated, especially of his ever-present responsiveness to public 
taste. 


II 

Of the literary forces which influenced Dryden in his two- 
plot tragicomedies, the sources of the first one of them. Secret 
Love or the Maiden Queen, are especially important, for they 
helped influence the dramatic method that Dryden used, with 
modifications, in all his later dramas of the same type. In 
the following pages I shall try to show, first, what the sources 
were and the extent to which Dryden used them and, sec- 


he observes (Works, VII, JiS) that the English " will not bear a thorough 
tragedy,” and in the dedication to Love Triumphant he admits (Works, 
VIII, 375-976} that he has not precedent ft>r his tragicomedies in the writings 
of the andents, but says that he would often practice this " fault " if he were 
to write again, " because it is agreeable to the English genius." " We love 
variety,” he adds, " more than any other nation, and so long as the audience 
will not ^ pleased without it, the poet is obliged to humor them.” Two 
years earlier he had explained the Ssilure of Cleomenes by its lack of a comic 
plot. " After all, it was a bold attempt of mine,” he wrote in the preface to 
Cleomenes (Works, VIII, »»o) , " to write upon a single plot, unmixed with 
comedy; which, though it be the natural and true way, yet is not to the 
genius of the nation." 
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ondly, the probable influence of his chief sources on the con- 
trast between the serious and comic plot in Dryden’s first two 
tragicomedies. 

The serious plot of The Maiden Queen was taken with sur- 
prisingly little change from Madeleine de Scud^ry’s Arta- 
mine ou Le Grand Cyrus.^* Dryden has translated freely in 
parts, but he has translated nevertheless, and his addition of 
the revolution which Philocles and Lysimates lead against the 
queen at the end of the play is the only one of large impor- 
tance in the serious plot. A discussion of the use Dryden made 
of the sources of the serious plot of this or of any other of the 
tragicomedies is not within the scope of this thesis. However, 
since Tiichert’s discussion of this matter is inadequate,’" paral- 
lel passages from Dryden and Scud^ry have been given in Ap- 
pendix A of this volume. 

For important elements of the comic plot Dryden went to 
two French romances, Mile Madeleine de Scud^ry’s Artamine 
ou Le Grand Cyrus and her Ibrahim ou LTllustre Bassa. 

The extent of the neglect of these sources is another illus- 
tration of how little serious study has been given to Dryden’s 

Gerard Langbaine makes Dryden’s sources clear. In his Account of 
the English Dramatick Poets (pp. 169-170) Langbaine says- “ 1 . . . cannot 
pass by . .his [Dryden’s] making use of Bayes's Art of Transversing, as any 
One may observe by comparing the Fourth Stanza of his First Prologue, with 
the last Paragraph of the Preface to Ibrahim As to the Contrivance of the 
Plot, the serious part of it is founded on the History of Cleobuline Queen of 
Corinth, Part 7. Book a The Characters of Celadon, Flonmel, Olinda, and 
Sabina are borrowed from the Story of Pisistrates and Cerintha in the Grand 
Cyrus, Part g. Book 3. and from the Story of the French Marquess in Ibrahim, 
Part a Book 1 ” 

In his preface Dryden had admitted his debt to Mile de Scud£ry in the 
serious plot, but had said nothing about his debt to her in the comic plot. 

so AJoys TUchert, John Dryden als Dramatiker in seinen Beztehungen zu 
Madeleine de Scudiry’s Romandichtung Summers’ discussion {Dryden, 
The Dramatic Works, II, j) is much less adequate Mr Summers dismisses 
the whole question with the observation, "Dryden has merely used the 
outline of the story, and it is hardly exaggeration to say that all that is 
valuable is bis own.” My Appendix A shows how incorrect this statement is. 
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comedies. Langbaine discovered the sources.*^ Scott and 
Saintsbury, however, did not have enough time or interest 
to ascertain their importance, and other students of Dryden 
have not, it seems, had more of either. Tiichert, though he 
did glance hastily at Le Grand Cyrus at Langbaine’s sugges- 
tion, apparently started reading too far along in Tome IX, 
Livre 3, for he missed the part that Dryden took over, and 
noted only slight, unconvincing likenesses between the play 
and the romance,** and Scott’s, Saintsbury’s, and Tuchert’s 
mistakes evidently misled Summers in his late edition of 
Dryden’s plays ** No one who has written on the comedy of 
manners has been even aware of this part of Dryden’s debt to 
French romances. Miss Kathleen Lynch, who wrote about 
the material that Dryden perhaps took from D’Urf^’s L’AstrSe 
(discussed later) , missed the more important borrowings 
from Le Grand Cyrus and from Ibrahim. The extent of Dry- 
den’s debt to these two romances, therefore, has never been 
recognized. 

Dryden’s borrowing from Le Grand Cyrus is easily shown. 
The following is a quotation from Act II, Scene 1, of The 
Maiden Queen, with the passages from Le Grand Cyrus, 
which Dryden used, placed opposite: ** 

21 See p. 81, n 19. 

2 * Op cit, pp. 17-19 The only likeness between Le Grand Cyrus and 
Dryden’s comic plot that Tuchert could find had to do with Celadon’s wooing 
of Olinda and Sabina. Tuchert felt that Celadon’s inability to choose be- 
tween the two ladies might be modeled on Pisistrate’s inability to choose 
between his two mistresses. But this part of The Maiden Queen was ob- 
viously taken from Ibrahim, as is shown later in this volume (pp 86-87) . 
The passage in Le Grand Cyrus has only vague resemblances to Dryden’s 
scenes — it is not nearly so close to them as is Ibrahim 

2S Montague Summers, Dryden, The Dramatic Works See p 92, n 59 

24 Madeleine de Scud^ry, Artamine ou Le Grand Cyrus, Tome IX, Livre g, 
pp. 948® An English translation of Le Grand Cyrus, Englished by F. G. 
Esq. (2 vols , folio) , appeared in London in i6r,3-^4, but since there is no indi- 
cation that Dryden used it, the original French is ated here. The ■am*- 
praaice is followed with respect to Ibrahim. See pp. 87-go 
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Flonmel: 

... if you are really in love, 
you have done me the greatest 
pleasure in the world. 


Celadon: 

That pleasure, and a better 
too?^ I have in store for you. 

Florimel: 

This animal, call’d a lover, 
I have long’d to see these two 
years. 

Celadon: 

Sure you walk’d with your 
mask on all the while, for if 
you had been seen, you could 
not have been without your 
wish. 

Florimel: 

I warrant, you mean an or- 
dinary whining lover, but I 
must have other proofs of love, 
ere I believe it. 


Celadon: 

You shall have the best that 
I can give you. 


[Cerinthe] . . . ie voudrois 
presque que ce que vous dittes 
fust vray: & que mesme vous 
m’aimassiez plus que personne 
n’a jamais aimd.^* 


[Cerinthe] . . . aussi bien y 
a-t’il long temps que i’ay la 
curiosity de voir vn homme ef- 
fectiuement amoureux.*' 

[Pisistrate] Ha Madame, luy 
dit-il, vous n’estes gucre sincere! 
car il n’est pas possible que 
vous n’ayez point vefi d’amans, 
puisque vous n’ayez estd ny 
aveugle, ni invisible. . . .** 

[Cerinthe] Ne pensez pas, luy 
dit-elle . . . que . . . ie veuille 
dire de ces Amans qui se le 
disent sans I’estre, puis que ce 
n’est pas de ceux-li qui I’ay en- 
vie de voir.*® 


so As indicated below, italics are used to point out modifications in the 
source particularly characteristic of Dryden 
X* P 948. X® Jbid 

»i Ibid *» P. 949 
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Florimel: 

I would have a lover, that, if 
need be, should hang himself, 
drown himself, break his neck, 
poison himself, for very de- 
spair: He, that will scruple 
this, is an impudent fellow if 
he says he is in love. 

Celadon: 

Pray, madam, which of these 
four things would you have 
your lover to do? For a man’s 
but a man; he cannot hang, and 
drown, and break his neck, and 
poison himself, all together. 

Florimel: 

Well, then, because you are 
but a beginner, and I would 
not discourage you, any of 
these shall serve your turn, in 
a fair way. 

Celadon: 

I am much deceived in those 
eyes of yours, if a treat, a song, 
and the fiddles, be not a more 
acceptable proof of love to you, 
than any of those tragical ones 
you have mentioned. 


[Cerinthe] . . . i’entends, dit- 
elle, que si I'occasion s’en pre- 
sente, on se tue, on se precipite, 
& on s'empoisonne de deses- 
poir.»* 


[Pisistrate] Du moins, Madame 
. . . faut il que vous choisissiez 
vne de ces trois marques d’a- 
mour . . . car enfin ... on 
ne peut pas se tuer, se precipi- 
ter, & s’empoisonner tout k la 
fois. . . 


[Pisistrate] ... & puis k dire 
la verity . . . il me semble 
qu'il y a trop de ioye dans vos 
yeux, pour vouloir des marques 
d’amour aussi tragiques que 
celles-lk: & ie suis le plus 
tromp^ de tous les hommes, si 
vous ne preniez plus de plaisir 
a entendre vne Serenade qu’vn 
Amant vous donneroit, qu’a en 
voir precipiter vn.** 


■0 p 949. 

» Pp- 949-950- 


** F.gso. 
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Florimel: 

However, you will grant it is 
but decent you should be pale, 
and lean, and melancholic, to 
show you are in love: And that 
I shall require of you when I 
see you next. 

Celadon: 

When you see me next? Why 
you do not make a rabbit of me 
to be lean at twenty-four hours’ 
warning? in the meanwhile, we 
bum daylight, lose time and 
love. 

Flonmel: 

Would you marry me with- 
out consideration? 

Celadon: 

To choose, by heaven; for 
they that think on’t, twenty to 
one they would never do it. 
Hang forcast' T 0 make sure of 
one good night is as much in 
reason, as a man should expect 
from this ill world. 

Flonmel: 

Methinks, a few more years 
and discretion would do well. 
I do not like this going to bed 
so early; it makes one so weary 
before morning. 

Celadon: 

That’s much as your pillow 
is laid, before you go to sleep. 
s» P. 951. 


[Cerinthe] ... si ie voulois 
avoir vn Amant . . . ie vou- 
drois que ce fust vn de ceux que 
i’entens: qu'il fust pasle, som- 
bre, & chagrin; qu’il fust tous- 
iours inquiet & resveur; & qu’il 
fust enfin le plus malheureux 
homme du monde.^* 

[Pisistrate] . . . mais . . . ne 
pensez pas que le puisse estre 
maigre, pasle, sombre, 8e cha- 
grin, en vingt-quatre heures.** 


»* Ibid. 
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Florimel: 

Shall I make a proposition to 
you? I will give you a whole 
year of probation to love me 
in; to grow reserved, discreet, 
sober, and faithful, and to pay 
me all the services of a lover. 


[Cerinthe] . . . ie vous donne 
quinze jours pour devenir 
amoureux de moy, & quinze 
autres pour estre ce miserable 
Amant que ie veux voir par 
curiositd.*® 


I think it will be agreed that it is surprising to find charac- 
ters in a French romance furnishing Dryden with this sort of 
dialogue. But one of the characters in Mile de Scud^ry’s 
Ibrahim, from which Dryden drew other parts of his comic 
plot, is no less different from the ordinary concept of what is 
to be found in French romance. 

Dryden apparently got the idea of having Celadon in love 
with Olinda and Sabina at the same time from the French 
Marquis of Tome II, Livre r, of Ibrahim;^’' as Langbaine 
discovered,*’' both the Marquis and Celadon enjoy being 
iconoclasts in the religion of love. The Marquis, in fact, is 
much more of a nonconformist than is Celadon, for he has 
four mistresses *® The Marquis “ aimoit les yeux de Tune, la 
taille de I’autre, la voix de la troisiesme, & I’esprit de la 
derniere,” ** just as Celadon loves “ the tall singing one and 
the little innocent one.” 

Celadon’s flippant explanation of his love for both girls in 
the first scene of the play is undoubtedly modeled on that of 

*® Pp 951-95* 

«« Madeleine de Scud^ry, Ibrahim ou Vlllustre Bassa, Tome 11 , Livre 1 
This was Englished by Henry Cogan, Gent, and published in London in 
165*, but the translation is so dose to the French that there is no way of 
being sure whether Dryden used the translation or the original. The original 
has therefore been used for illustration here. 

See p 81, n. ig 

»» This IS the only play in which Dryden reduced the number of charac- 
ters in his source instead of multiplying them. 

»• Ibrahim, Tome II, Livre i. 

The Maiden Queen, I, 1. 
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the Marquis (pp. s8 ff.) in both matter and spirit, but it is 
somewhat later that Dryden’s use of the material is palpable 
enough for effective illustration. This is in Act IV, Scene 1 , 
in which the mother of Olinda and Sabina examines each 
of her daughters, as the brother, Marsd, examines each of his 
four sisters, to hnd out which of them the young gallant. 
Celadon in the one case and the Marquis in the other, is in 
love with Parallel passages made up of a part of this scene, 
and their sources in Ibrahim*^ follow: 

Melissa: 

I must take this business up Mars6 se trouue lors assez em- 
in time: This wild fellow be- pesch^: il prend pourtant la 
gins to haunt my house again, resolution de s’en esclaircir, 8: il 
Well, I’ll be bold to say it, *tis creut qu’entretenant toutes ses 
as easy to bring up a young lion soeurs, chacune en particulier, 
without mischief, as a maiden- il pourroit descouurir la verity : 
head of fifteen, to make it tame n’estant pas possible, disoit-il, 
for an husband’s bed. . . . que le ne le remarque en Pair 
Well, I'll examine them apart, de leur visage, k laquelle il aura 
and if I can find out which he parl^ d’amour serieusement. 
loves. I’ll offer him his choice. 11 fait appeller I’aisnde dans 
— Olinda, come hither, child. son cabinet, . . . il I’asseure 

qu’il ne songe & rien avec plus 
de soin, qu’& establir sa fortune 
... & enfin . . . il luy de- 
mande si le Marquis lui a 
donn^ quelques preuues par- 
ticulieres de son affection. . . 

Olinda: 

Your pleasure, madam? 

Melissa: 

Nothing but for your good, 

Olinda; what think you of 
Celadon? 

« Ibrahim, Tome II, Livre 1, pp. 3^-48. 

« Pp. 3S-S4. 
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Olinda: 

Why, I think he's a very mad 
fellow; but yet I have some 
obligements to him: he teaches 
me new airs on the guitar, and 
talks wildly to me, and I to 
him. 

Melissa: 

But tell me in earnest, do 
you think he loves you? 


Oltnda: 

Can you doubt it? There 
were never two so cut out for 
one another; we both love sing- 
ing, dancing, treats, and music. 
In short, we are each other’s 
counterpart. 


Melissa: 

But does he love you seri- 
ously? 

Oltnda: 

Seriously? — I know not that; 
if he did, perhaps I should not 
“ Pp- 87-38. 


[La Troisiesme] . . . elle re- 
plique en riant, que I’obliga- 
tion qu’elle luy a de luy auoir 
appris de si beaux airs . . . 
merite bien que sa response 
luy soit fauorable.*® 

Mais, luy dit Mars^ il [sic] 
parle serieusement; 8e quoy que 
vous soyez la troisiesme, si le 
Marquis vous aime, vous ne 
laisserez pas d’estre marine la 
premiere. 

En pouuez-vous douter, luy 
dit-elle? & ne voyez-vous pas 
que la conformity qui est entre 
nous, a deu faire naistre une 
belle affection? II est gay, ie 
ne suis pas melancholique, il 
s^ait la Musique, & ie sgay 
chanter; . . . il dance admira- 
blement, ic ie ne dance pas de 
mauuaise grace- enfin il y a 
encor ie ne s^ay quoy d’inuisi- 
ble, que ie pense qu'on appelle 
sympathie, qui fait que nous ne 
S9aurion5 nous hair.** 

Mais, reprit Mars^, ce n’est pas 
assez, & il faut que vous me 
disiez plus serieusement s’il 
vous aime. . . 

N'attendez rien de plus serieux 
de moy, dit-elle, ie cesserois 
" Pp- 38-89- 


« P. s8. 
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love him;** But we sit and 
talk, and wrangle, and are 
friends; when we are together, 
we never hold our tongues; and 
then we have always a noise of 
fiddles at our heels; he hunts 
me merrily, as the hound does 
the hare; and either this is love 
or I know it not. 

Melissa: 

Well, go back, and call Sa- 
bina to me. 

(Olinda goes behind) 
This is a nddle past my finding 
out: Whether he loves her, or 
no, is the question, but this, I 
am sure of, she loves him: — O 
my little favourite,** I must 
ask you a question concerning 
Celadon: is he in love with you? 

Sabina: 

I think, indeed, he does not 
hale me, at least, if a man's 
word may be taken for it. 


Melissa: 

But what expressions has he 
made to you? 


d'estre ce que ie suis, 8c peut- 
estre de plaire au Marquis, si 
i’estois plus sage.*^ 


Que sera-ce [misprint for ferai- 
ie?] (disoit Marsi* en luy-mesme) 
que de tout cecy, Ie sfay [mis- 
print for ne sfay] encor si 
le Marquis est veritablement 
amoureux, & ie S 9 ay toutesfois 
que i’ay desia deux soeurs 
que le sont esperduement de 
luy. . . .«» 

[La Quatriesme] . . . r^pond 
. . . que bien estoit il vray que 
le Marquis avoit pris quelques 
soins particulieres d’elle, qui 
luy faisoit penser qu’il ne luy 
vouloit pas de mal.** 


** Italics are used to indicate modifications in the source which are par- 
ticularly characteristic of Dryden. 

*' P 89 

*s Marsd also tells one of his sisters (the fourth) that he prefers her to 
the others. 

« P.37. 


so Pp. 40-41. 
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Sabina: 

Truly, the man has done his 
part: He has spoken civilly to 
me, and 1 was not so young but 
I understood him. 

Melissa: 

And you could be content to 
marry him? 

Sabtna: 

I have sworn never to marry: Elle rdpond k cela auec beau- 
besides he's a wild young man; coup d’esprit, qu’elle s’estime- 
yet, to obey you, mother, I roit infiniment heureuse, d’es- 
would be content to be sacn- tre sacrifice pour la felicitd de 
ficed. son frere.'^ 

Earlier in the play Celadon had defended his philosophy of 
love and life, saying; 

Had I but one mistress, I might go to her to be merry, and she, 
perhaps, be out of humour, there were a visit lost. But here, if 
one of them frown upon me, the other will be the more obliging, 
on purpose to recommend her own gaiety.®* 

The Marquis had said: 

. . . si ie n’en amois qu’une, lors qu’elle seroit en colere, ie serois 
sans consolation, ou [sic] tout au contraire ie ne suis iamais tout 
^ fait mal heureux: si I'ay un peu fasch^ la blonde, la brune me 
regarde fauorablement Sc si ie suis mal auec la serieuse, la gaye me 
console par son humcur eniou^e.®® 

These obvious indications of borrowings prove that Dryden 
used Ibrahim. It is important to note that many of Celadon’s 

■1 P 40. This precedes the last quotation in de Scud£ry. 

®* The Maiden Queen, I, i. 

®* Pp 47-48- 
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I characteristics — some of them apparently typical of the 
’ Restoration — were borrowed from the character of this same 
Marquis. As will be shown later, Dryden did make some ad- 
ditions to that character, but in many important ways Cela- 
don is no different from the Marquis. Not only does the 
latter love variety in mistresses, but he also hates marriage 
as much as Celadon does, calling it "ce destructeur de 
I’Amour . . . ce Tiran de la liberty . . . c£t ennemy des 
plaisirs. . . .” He even makes it a practice to explain to 
each new mistress that he does not intend to marry her®* 
(Celadon imitates him in this when he first meets Florimel) , 
and he insists that diversity of loves is as much to be desired as 
diversity of travels, tongues, and good books in rendering a 
man knowing.®* It is interesting, too, that the Marquis hates 
particularly the country,®^ though Dryden did not imitate this 
trait in the character of Celadon.®* 

It may seem that the parallels between the comic portion 
of Dryden’s play and its sources have been illustrated at un- 
necessary length, but it should be remembered that modern 
critics have not taken them seriously, though they were 
mentioned by Langbaine. Apparently Scott’s and Saints- 
bury’s failure to discuss them had the effect of throwing every- 

p 64. »• Pp 69-70. 

»» P 66 »» P. *7. 

68 Dryden’s unwillingness to be original when he could translate is sur- 
prisingly illustrated by his borrowing of the fourth stanza of the prologue to 
The Maiden Queen from the last paragraph of the preface to Ibrahim 
(pointed out by Langbaine) . Dryden wrote- 

” Plays are like towns, which, howe’er fortified 
By engineers, have still some weaker side, 

By the o’erseen defendant unespied." 

In Ibrahim (Tome I, preface, last paragraph) it was “ . . . ie s^ay qu’il est 
des ouurages de cette nature, comme d’une place de guerre ofi quelque soin 
qu’ait apport£ I’lngenieur k la fortifier, il se trouue tousiours quelque endroit 
foible, oh il n’a point songk. Sc par oh on I’attaque . . .” 
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body oS the track/* To combat so many authorities success- 
fully illustration is necessary.** 

It is possible that this is not the sum of the influence of 
French romances on The Matden Queen. As has been noted, 
Miss Lynch observes that the proviso scene in Act V, Scene i. 

In discussing the sources of The Maiden Queen Scott [Works, 11 , 415) 
observes disinterestedly. " Even our duty, as editors, cannot impel us to the 
task [of consulting Le Grand Cyrus and Ibrahim], satisfied, as we are, that, 
since these ponderous folios at that time loaded every toilette, Dryden can 
hardly have taken more from such wdl-known sources, than the mere outline 
of the story.” Saintsbury apparently agreed with Scott, for he makes no 
correction of this statement other thw saying* " Perhaps it should be added 
that there is no doubt about the indebtedness of the serious part of the 
plot to the ‘ Grand Cyrus.' . . .” 

As indicated above (p. 8a) , Montague Summers, though he has ap- 
parently glanced at Mile de Scuddry's romance, follows Scott and Saintsbury in 
discrediting Langbaine Mr. Summers says (op cit., II, 4) : "... to seek 
for Celadon and Florimel, Olmda and Sabina, in Pisistrate, Cerintbe, 
Eundamie, Cleorante, is a mere carping flam. Celadon and Florimel are 
the lively creation of Dryden’s genius.” 

In view of the proofs of borrowing 1 have just given, this statement horn 
Mr. Summers, who is at times willing to illustrate and discuss at exhaustive 
length the slenderest indications of borrowing, is surpnsing. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that, had Mr Summers gone carefully into the 
question, he would have discovered that Olmda and Sabina were not thought 
% Langbaine to be from Eundamie and Cleorante of Le Grand Cyrus but, as I 
have shown, from the four sisters of Ibrahim. 

•0 Dyce, in his edition of Shirley (II, 870) , indicates that Dryden borrowed 
the scene in which Melissa questions her two daughters from Shirley’s Changes 
or Love in a Maze, in whidi Goldsworth exaimnes his two daughters to find 
out what man they are in love with and finds both in love with Gerard. This 
is a mistake. The scenes are only vaguely alike, and if Dyce had compared the 
scene in Dryden with the one in Ibrahim he would have seen that it was the 
source Forsythe (The Relations of Shirley’s Plays to the Elizabethan Drama, 
p. 35) observed, apropos ol Dyce’s statement, that the resemblance between 
the scene in Dryden and Shirley was ” not a particularly striking one.” Dyce 
got his information from Langbaine, but be imsread that author. Langbaine 
says in his discussion of Shirley's play (op cit , p 477) that the scene of Shirley 
is ” better manag'd in The Maiden Queen ” Since Ijingbame knew all about 
the use Dryden had made of Ibrahim, it does not seem likely that he means to 
indicate that the scene in Shirley is the source for the one in Dryden, rather, 
be merely wants to call attention to the resemblance between the two. Dyce, 
however, is angered at having Dryden preferred to Shirley, and takes con- 
siderable pains to show that Dryden has managed his " plagiarism " badly. 
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of the play is very much like one carried on by Hylas and 
Stelle, two witty, antiplatonic lovers in L’Astrie of Honors 
D’UrK." She points out that “ both contracts agree in their 
essential regulations (i) prohibiting jealousy, (a) sanction- 
ing inconstancy, (3) safeguarding liberty of speech and ac- 
tion, and (4) abolishing terms of endearment between the 
contracting parties.” •* 

It is certainly possible that Miss Lynch is correct in her 
claim that D’Urf^ influenced Dryden, but her supposition 
that the influence is a direct one is not necessarily correct. 
For there are no verbal reminiscences of the contract of Hylas 
and Stelle in the contract of Celadon and Florimel, and we 
have seen that in this play at least Dryden did not hesitate to 
use the language of his sources.** It seems more likely, then, 
that Dryden employed some intermediary French source 
which was itself influenced by D’Urf^. Many such works 
existed, for, as Maurice Magendie has shown in his recent 
work on L’Astree/‘* the effect of this romance on French litera- 
ture after its publication (1607-27) was immense. It influ- 
enced English literature prior to Dryden, too. It might even 
be conjectured that the direct source of this part of Dryden’s 
play was the Hylas of one of the lost plays of Roger Boyle, the 

01 Kathleen M Lynch, " D'UrK's VAstrie and the ‘ Proviso ’ Scenes m 
Drydeii’s Comedy," Philological Quarterly, IV (19*5) , jos-joS. Insufficient 
credit has been given to the Rev Mr. W Harvey-Jellie, who in igo6 briefly 
referred to the influence of L’Astrie on The Maiden Queen in his Les Sources 
du thidtre anglais i I’dpoque de la Restauration, p 88. 

Since 1 wrote this. Summers’ edition of Dryden’s dramas has appeared. 
Summers mentions (II, 4) the possible (he calls it " certain ") debt of this 
part of The Maiden Queen to D'Urf^. 

82 Lynch, op cit , p. 307. 

•» Later, in the preface to The Mock Astrologer (Works, III, *51) , Dryden 
said, "... I seldom use the . . . language of any romance or play, which 1 
undertake to alter,” but enough has been shown here to prove that he did not 
live up to that statement. 

M Maunce Magendie, Du Nouveau sur I’Astrie (Paris, igay) , pp. 428- 
462. 
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first Earl of Orrery, which he said was imitated from D’Urf^’s 
Hylas." 

It also seems quite possible that Miss Lynch is mistaken in 
her claim ** that the dialogue which immediately preceded the 
proviso speech in The Maiden Queen is directly imitated 
from a vaguely similar dialogue which has the same position 
(before the proviso speech) in L’Astree.” 

Dryden’s use of French romances in writing the comic part 
of The Maiden Queen is of considerable significance. The 
witty, railing, emancipated lovers. Celadon and Florimel, 
have long been recognized to have been instrumental in the 
development of the comedy of manners. Now much of their 
railing and of their emancipation is seen to come, not alto- 
gether from contemporary life (as Palmer would suggest) 
or from earlier Caroline comedy (as Miss Lynch, despite the 

M Of ht8 second play (now lost) Orrery wrote to the Duke of Ormond 
" The humour of Hilas [ric], of which your grace will see some touches m the 
beginning of the second act, shall be interwoven, if your grace dislike it not, 
in every one of the three remaining; though I despair to make my Hilas as 
famous on the theatre, as the Marquis of Urfe has made his in the romance; 
for besides his genius being exceedingly above mine, his Hilas was not limited 
to numbers and rhyme, as mine is ” (A Collection of the State Letters of the 
Right Honourable Roger Bolye, The First Earl of Orrery [Dublin, 1743], 
I. 77) • 

•• Op. cit , pp 304-305. 

•r The dialogue which preceded Dryden’s proviso speeches seems less near 
to that which preceded the proviso m D’Urf£ than it is to a similar dialogue 
in Ibrahim, Tome II, Livre 1 , pp. a8 ff In L'Astrie Sylvandre suggests the 
names of a long list of shepherdesses as fitting mistresses for Hylas, and Hylas 
explains what is wrong with each The dialogue in Dryden’s play differs from 
this in that in it laudable qualities are first shown to be in each mistress, and 
these are then shown to be more than balanced by her faults. In this, Dryden’s 
play IS like the conversation oted in Ibrahim In the latter the Marquis is 
explaining to Alsac why he is not in love with any of the four sisters of Mars^, 
balanang the good qualities of each of them with her faults Moreover, the 
statement in Dryden’s play that one young lady is too tall and another too 
short seems to have come from the Marquis’ speech; for in VAstrie all the 
faults of the various mistresses are faults of temperament, rather than of 
physique. Finally, it should be noted that it has been shown that in this play 
Dryden used othm parts of the story of the Marquis. 
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fact that she herself pointed out the influence of L’Astrie, 
would suggest) , but from the literature most antithetical on 
the whole to the spirit of Restoration comedy, French ro- 
mances. These French romances will have to be listed, then, 
as sources of the comedy of manners. 

Although anyone must concede that Pisistrate and the Mar- 
quis are surprisingly in the spirit of Restoration comedy (and 
it seems astounding that some one of the many Dryden scholars 
who have read Langbaine has not already {X}inted it out) , it 
is obvious that Dryden has made important additions to what 
he borrowed which are even more in the spirit of the times. 
In the first place, these French gallants are not physically 
promiscuous.*® They are heretics against the conventions of 
pr^ctositSj but their inconstancy is merely inconstancy of the 
soul. Even the Marquis, whose dislike of marriage is devel- 
oped at length, gives no indication that he enjoys any extra- 
marital bliss beyond that of railing. 

For his Restoration audience, however, Dryden dared make 
Celadon more overt in his transgression of the laws of the 
prScteuses. Celadon believes in fornication. When, in Act 
IV, Scene i, Florimel reproaches herself for having taken 
“ a wencher's ” word, he exclaims: 

A wencher’s wordl — Why should you speak so contemptibly of 
the better half of mankind? I’ll stand up for the honour of my 
vocation. 

And when, in the same scene, help is needed to support Philo- 
cles. Celadon says: 

I know a score or two of madcaps here hard by, whom I can pick 
up from taverns, and gaming-houses, and bordels; those I’ll bring 
to aid him. — Now, Florimel, there’s an argument for wenching: 
Where would you have had so many honest men together, upon 
the sudden, for a brave employment? 

w Nor u Hylas. 
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Finally, when, still later in the same scene. Celadon and his 
friends enter “unbuttoned and reeling” to overcome Lysi- 
mantes, who calls them " ruffians,” Celadon, outraged, retorts; 
”... Ruffians, quoth a’l call gamesters, whoremasters, and 
drunkards, ruffians! ” Dryden is here obviously pleasing his 
English audience by taking hints from the wenchers of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, as he had done in The Wild Gallant. 

This difference between Dryden’s gallant and his prototypes 
continues throughout. His French models for Celadon never 
mention the fact that the physical side of sex exists. Celadon 
allows us to forget it as seldom as did the heroes of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s comedies. This is particularly noticeable 
when the part of Dryden’s dialogue which was taken from Le 
Grand Cyrus is compared with its original.*® 

Even more important are the additions Dryden made in 
the character of Florimel. Cerinthe of Le Grand Cyrus had 
been as emancipated as her gallant,^® but to make Florimel as 
emancipated as Celadon Dryden had to increase her wildness 
greatly over that of any of the characters in his sources; for the 
Marquis who gave Dryden so many ideas for the character of 

On pages 83, 85, and 86 I have italicized Dryden’s additions to what he 
borrowed from Le Grand Cynts which illustrate this point The dialogue 
which ends the play, and which is all Dryden’s, is a better illustration. Nicoll 
(A History of Restoration Drama, p. xz) is shocked at these additions. “ Turn 
... to Dryden’s Secret Love " [the other title of The Maiden Queen], he 
writes, " and read the words of Celadon and Florimel* in spite of the wit, we 
stand aghast ’That such conversation as appears in the fifth act of this 
play — and it is evidently realistic — could ever have taken place between two 
cultured persons in a civilized society, , shows us probably as clearly as 
anything the peculiar temper of the age with which we are dealing ” Except 
for the tact that the coarseness of the language of this play is no greater than 
that of several plays wntten before 164a, this statement is correct A certain 
amount of coarseness is characteristic of the dramas of the age. But what 
distinguishes them chiefly from the comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher and 
of their later contemporaries is the grace which is combined with the coarse- 
ness. And most of the grace in the raillery of Celadon and Florimel can be 
traced to Dryden’s French sources. 

to This was also true of Stelle of L’Astrie. 
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Celadon had had no female counterpart in Ibrahim. And 
Dryden has made Florimel more than the equal of Celadon. 
Like Lady Constance of The Wild Gallant, she directs the 
action of the comic plot, does most of the wooing herself, and 
is more witty than her gallant. She is not embarrassed by 
Celadon’s frankness and even answers him in kind.''* She is 
far different from Cerinthe, who insisted: 

. . . ie veux que la raillerie soit galante & mesme un peu mali- 
cieuse* mais le veux qu’elle soit modeste, & delicate; qu’elle ne 
blesse, ny les oreiles, ny I'imagination; & qu’elle ne face iamais 
rougir que de despit.’* 

In fact, unless some new source for her character is found 
(and that is always possible in the work of Dryden, who bor- 
rowed so widely) Florimel’s character should be credited 
pretty largely to the author’s own invention. The advance 
that I^dy Constance of The Wild Gallant made over her 
predecessors in English drama has already been discussed. 
Florimel continues what Lady Constance began. Moreover, 
she sustains her side of the combats of wit much better than 
did her predecessor. She still lacks the grace and the complete 
sophistication that Doralice of Marriage a la Mode is to have, 
but she is a sign that growth was taking place in her creator. 

Nicoll’s theory that Hart and Nell Gwyn were the originals 
of Dryden’s pairs of witty lovers, though shown to be impos- 
sible so far as The Wild Gallant was concerned,’® squares a 
little better with the facts which we know about this play; 
for It is possible, as Saintsbury claims,’* that Celadon’s second 

n The Maiden Queen, V, i (Works, 11, 489) . Here Florimel jokingly sug- 
gests that Celadon has suffered from venereal disease Later in the same scene 
(Works, 11, 507) she threatens to make him a cuckold. 

72 Le Grand Cyrus, Tome IX, Livre 3, p 974. 

7s See Chapter I, p 4a. 

74 Works, II, 416 Ward (A History of English Dramatic Literature, 
III, 351) says that Florimel was “ evidently drawn from real life.” 
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description of the masked Florimel in Act I, Scene a, is a de- 
scription of Nell herself: 

A tumed-up nose, that gives an air to your face: ... a full 
nether lip, an out-mouth, that makes mine water at it; the bottom 
of your cheeks a little blub, and two dimples when you smile. . . 


These fat cheeks and full lips are discernible in all Nell’s 
portraits. The turned-up nose is often not represented, but it 
is in one of the best of them, the one by Lely in the Hanf- 
staengl collection, in which Nell is caressing a lamb with her 
left hand.’* 

If the part of Florimel was written with Nell Gwyn in 
mind, the perfection of her acting in the r 61 e is not surpris- 
ing. Pepys was never pleased by her acting of tragic parts, 
but he could not say enough in praise of her in this play. 
When he saw it at its opening on Saturday, March s, 1666/7, 
he wrote in his Diary: 

After dinner, with my wife, to the King’s house to see *' The 
Mayden Queene," a new play of Dryden’s, mightily commended 
for the regularity of it, and the strain and wit; and the truth is, 
there is a comical part done by Nell, which is Florimell, that I 
never can hope ever to see the like done again, by man or woman. 

TB Etherege’s Sir Fopbng Flutter has a similar sketch of Harriet (I, 1) , 
and such descnpuons are thereafter to be found quite often in Restoration 
comedy. Dryden has several of them, the one of Elvira in The Spanish Fnar 
(I, 2) IS a good example. Apparently they are descriptions of the women who 
tet appeared in the parts. They are different from the old Jonsonian de- 
lineations of character which were given before the one depicted fiist came on 
the stage (and which were also used strikingly by Etherege, Wycherley, Con- 
greve, and Dryden) , for they concern themselves with physical features and 
would have been obviously ndiculous if the actor or actress who took the part 
had not tallied with the descnption. This, however, is not altogether true of 
the word portrait ated above, since it is given as an imaginary picture of 
Florimel by Celadon when as yet he has seen her only in her mask. 

r« Reproduced opposite page 16 of Cecil Chesterton’s The Story of Nell 
Gwyn (Boston, 1912) . In this excellent painting Nell is “ all unready,” as she 
was when Pepys saw her at the door of her lodgings in Drury Lane on May 1, 
1667. 
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The King and Duke of York were at the play. But so great per- 
formance of a comical part was never, I believe, in the world be- 
fore as Nell do this, both as a mad girle, then most and best of all 
when she comes in like a young gallant; and hath the motions 
and carriage of a spark the most that ever I saw any man have.'^ 
It makes me, I confess, admire her.^* 

But whether it was partly inspired by Nell Gwyn or not, it 
is obvious that there are important elements in the character 
of Florimel which could not have come out of the French 
romances from which Dryden has been shown to have bor- 
rowed. The part which Nell acted so well, according to 
Pepys — the scene in which she disguised herself as a “ spark ” 
to follow, spy upon, and make sure of the capture of her 
gallant — though it contains a device that had been common 
enough since long before Shakespeare’s Rosalind, seems here 
to be Dryden’s own; in the initiative and degree of emancipa- 
tion it gives to the heroine it is better than anything in earlier 
plays.” That Dryden was sensible of the success of this addi- 
tion is indicated by the fact that he repeated the device the 
next year in The Mock Astrologer; and in Marriage a la Mode 
he used it in double measure, having both Melantha and 
Doralice masquerade as gallants. 

11 In V, I, Dryden has Flonmel describe herself in her male disguise in a 
way that may indicate that he agreed with Pepys about Nell's acting of the 
part She is soliloquizing. " If clothes and a bon mien will take them, I shall 
do It. — Save you, Monsieur Florimell Faith, methmks you are a very jaunty 
fellow, poitdri et ajxtsti, as well as the best of ’em. I can manage the little 
comb; set my hat, shake my garniture, toss about my empty noddle, walk with 
a courant slur, and at every step peck down my bead If I should be mistaken 
for some courtier now, pray where's the difference? ” 

rs Pepys saw The Maiden Queen nine times and liked it better each time. 
He praised the comic plot and Nell's part in it most highly, but he liked the 
serious plot also. 

Ts Of course, the use of the device is quite different here from what it had 
been in Shakespeare’s play. Rosalind did not pretend to be a gallant; nor did 
Honoria and Angelina in Dryden's Rtval-Ladies. 
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Although, as has been shown, Dryden had abundant prece- 
dent in English drama for making The Maiden Queen a 
two-plot tragicomedy, it seems very likely that it was the 
French romances from which he borrowed that determined 
the character of the contrast between the two plots of his 
play. Pisistrate, Cerinthe, and the Marquis, and Hylas and 
Stelle had all been introduced into the stories in which they 
occurred to provide a foil for the serious characters of the ro- 
mances, and Dryden’s Celadon and Florimel served the same 
purpose. It even seems very likely that some of the charac- 
teristics of Celadon and Florimel which were most important 
in the development of Dryden’s best high comedy, his com- 
edy of manners, so far as he wrote it, recommended themselves 
to him largely because they would afford the same kind of 
contrast to the serious part of the drama as he had found in 
Le Grand Cyrus, Ibrahim, and L’Astr6e; that is, that he took 
his greatest steps forward in high comedy, not for the sake of 
the comedy itself, but because he wanted to set off the tragic 
plot of the tragicomedy in which it occurred.*® In support of 
this suggestion, at least, it may be noted that Dryden’s first 
completely drawn witty lovers appeared in his first two-plot 
tragicomedy; and that they were not improved, in spite of the 
fact that The Mock Astrologer intervened, until his second 
tragicomedy of the same type. Marriage i la Mode. If this is 

BO One indication that Dryden was more interested in the serious plot o£ 
The Maiden Queen than in the comic plot is that he placed the setting in 
Sialy — not in London, as he would have if he had been chiefly interested in 
copying contemporary smart life For the same reason all his other tragi- 
comedies have exotic settings in Sicily, Spain, and Portugal. Sedley’s greater 
preoccupation with his contemporaries is seen in his having taken Dryden’s 
witty lovers out of their romantic setting and in his having placed them in 
contemporary London, as V. De Sola Pinto observes, Sir Charles Sedley (Lon- 
don. igsy) , p. afli. 
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true it adds considerably to the debt Dryden’s comedies owe 
these romances. 

Let us see how Dryden's use ol this contrast compares with 
that of Mile de Scud^ry and le sieur D’Urf^ in the three ro- 
mances in question. It seems certain that Pisistrate and 
Cerinthe and the Marquis and Hylas and Stelle are intended 
to accentuate the perfection of the more important " pla- 
tonic ” characters in their stories by breaking all the rules Aat 
these serious people have been discussing and supporting 
and illustrating in hundreds of pages of graceful debate.*^ 
To make the contrast more amusing, they follow in their rail- 
lery the same form as do the platonic discussions of their seri- 
ous fellows. In the same way Celadon and Florimel make it 
their chief business in life to flout the things that the heroic 
characters of the play, the Queen and Philocles, hold most 
sacred. The Queen struggles nobly between love and honor 
and finally sacrifices love for honor, and Philocles sacrifices 
power and glory for love,®* both acting as did their antece- 
dents in Le Grand Cyrus, but Celadon and Florimel care as 
little for honor or for love in the heroic sense as Dryden and 
his French sources could make them. To accentuate the 
contrast, Dryden took the name of his comic hero. Celadon, 
from the most serious and perfect pattern of a lover in 
L’Astrie. He has also heightened the burlesque of prdcieuse 
conventions by raising from four weeks to a year ®® the period 
of probation which Florimel imposes on her lover. 

■1 This was not a novel device Bembo in II Cortegiano acted as the same 
sort of foil for the platonic lovers 

When the Queen forbids Philocles to marry Candiope, he cries (II, i) • 
“ I cannot live without Candiope, 

But I can die, without a murmur. 

Having my doom pronounced from your fair mouth ” 

It will be noted that this part of the serious plot is in blank verse, but other 
parts (III, 1, Works, II, 455, for instance) are in heroic couplets. The comic 
plot, of course, is in prose. ss The Maiden Queen, II, 1. See p. 86. 
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Miss Lynch has already pointed out that the Restoration 
comedy of manners owes some of its character to the fact that 
its “ similitude debates and contests in raillery ’’ burlesque 
priciosite by following the form of its arguments but revers- 
ing its sentiments,** by praising promiscuity instead of con- 
stancy, sexual excess instead of chastity, by being, if I may 
coin a phrase, moc]s.-pricteuse. Bonamy Dobrte makes a like 
suggestion, without Miss Lynch’s exaggeration of the impor- 
tance of English platonic drama, when he insists that the gal- 
lants of the Restoration stage were trying to rationalize the 
artificial sex ethics which they found in the heroic play as 
well as the sex ethics of the Puritan middle class of their own 
England.®* But the importance of the tragicomedy in foster- 
ing such elements in the developing comedy of manners has 
not, so far as I know, ever been mentioned. 

The contrast between the “ ethos ” of Dryden’s serious and 
comic plots in his tragicomedies has, in fact, sometimes been 
pointed out as evidence of Dryden’s carelessness in putting 
his plays together. B. J. Pendlebury ** has taken this view of 
the matter and has explained that the lack of homogeneity in 
the two plots kept Dryden from fusing them together better 
than he did. According to Mr. Pendlebury, " the heroic and 
comic characters are carefully distinguished, so that there 
shall be no danger of the heroes’ being tried by the standard 
of comedy.” This statement indicates that its author failed 
to understand what effect Dryden was trying to produce. It 
is incorrect, moreover, in that it does not take account of 
Dryden’s continual regrets because his plots were not care- 
fully connected.*^ 

8* Kathleen M. Lynch, The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy, Chap- 
ter IV 

BB Bonamy Dobr6e, Restoration Comedy, p. so. He does not develop the 
idea. *• B J. Pendlebury, Dryden’s Heroic Plays, p. 104. 

St Dryden apparently felt that he had been successful in joining the two 
plots of only one of his tragicomedies, Don Sebastian. He daimed in the 
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The contrast between the two plots of The Maiden Queen 
was continued in the later tragicomedies. In the last three 
of them, for reasons which will be discussed later, Dryden 
gave up his witty, urbane, high-comedy characters and turned 
to low comedy in his comic plots, but in Marriage a, la Mode 
the effect of the contrast is of the same kind (though increased 
because the comic characters are much improved) as in The 
Maiden Queen. 

An example from Marriage a la Mode will indicate the 
effect of Dryden’s contrast. The following conversation oc- 
curs between Leonidas, the rightful heir to the throne, and 
Palmyra, the daughter of the usurper. As is so often the case 
in heroic plays. Palmyra loves Leonidas, but refuses to marry 
him because " honour ’’ makes it necessary for her to obey her 
father’s command to the contrary: 

Palmyra; 

Man’s love may, like wild torrents, overflow; 

Woman’s as deep, but in its banks must go. 

My love is mine, and that I can impart; 

But cannot give my person, with my heart. 

Leonidas: 

Your love is then no gift: 

For, when the person it does not convey, 

’Tis to give gold, and not to give the key. 

Palmyra: 

Then ask my father. 

Leonidas: 

He detains my throne; 

Who holds back mine, will hardly give his own. 

Palmyra: 

What then remains? 


preface to this play {Works, VII, 316) that the comic part was " of a piece 
and . . . depending on the serious part of the design,” though, as has been 
noted, this dependence is not great. 
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Leonidas: 

That I must have recourse 

To arms, and take my love and crown, by force. 

Hermogenes is forming the design. 

And with him all the brave and loyal join. 

Palmyra: 

And is it thus you court Palmyra’s bed? 

Can she the murderer of her parent wed? 

Desist from force. So much you well may give 
To love, and me, to let my father live. 

Leonidas: 

Each act of mine my love to you has shown; 

But you, who tax my want of it, have none. 

You bid me part with you, and let him live; 

But they should nothing ask, who nothing give. 

Palmyra • 

I give what virtue, and what duty can. 

In vowing ne'er to wed another man. 

Leonidas: 

You will be forced to be Argaleon’s wife. 

Palmyra: 

I’ll keep my promise, though I lose my life. 

Leonidas: 

Then you lose love, for which we both contend; 

For life is but the means, but love’s the end.** 

The contrast between the “ ethos ” of this scene and that of 
the following scene, in which the characters of the comic plot 
of Marriage d la Mode take part, is extreme. Palamede is 
soliloquizing: 

Palamede. . . . last night 1 had a sweet dream of her, and, gad, 
she I have once dreamed of, I am stark mad till I enjoy her, 
let her be never so ugly. 

(Enter Dorahce) 

SB Marriage i la Mode, IV, 5. 
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Doraltce: Who’s that you are so mad to enjoy, Palamede? 
Palamede: You may easily imt^ine that, sweet Doralice. 

Doralice: More easily than you think I can. ... I am given to 
understand, that to-morrow you are to take an oath in the 
church to be grave henceforward, to go ill-dressed and slov- 
enly, to get heirs for your estate, and to dandle them for your 
diversion, and, in short, that love and courtship are to be no 
more. 

Palamede: Now have I so much shame to be thus apprehended in 
the manner, that I can neither speak nor look upon you; I 
have abundance of grace in me, that I find: But if you have any 
spark of true friendship in you, retire with me a little into the 
next room, that hath a couch or bed in it,*® and bestow your 
charity upon a dying mani A little comfort from a mistress, 
before a man is going to give himself in marriage, is as good as 
a lusty dose of strongwater to a dying malefactor: it takes away 
the sense of hell and hanging from him. 

Doraltce: No, good Palamede, I must not be so injurious to your 
bndc: 'Tis ill drawing from the bank to-day, when all your 
ready money is payable to-morrow. 

Palamede: A wife is only to have the ripe fruit, that falls of itself; 
but a wise man will always preserve a shaking for a mistress.®® 

Those who say that Dryden was careless in putting to- 
gether in the same play characters and situations so effectively 
antithetical as these are blind, I think, to one of the best 
evidences of his careful craftsmanship. The extent to which 

»® This line, in which Palamede comes directly to the point, was possibly 
sugf^ted by the lines in Shirley's iMdy of Pleasure, V, 1. In that scene Fred- 
erick, intoxicated both with wine and with the novelty of playing the gallant, 
says to Lady Bornwell 

“ You have a couch or palett, I can shut 
The chamber door " 

Not only are the proposals the same, but the suddenness with which both are 
advanced is similar. 

so Marriage i la Mode, V, 1. It is interesting to compare the last speech of 
this quotation with lines agy-joo of the second sestiad of Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. 
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he has heightened both the extremes in such passages indicates 
that the contrast was purposeful and not a matter of slovenly 
practice. It shows that Dryden still felt as he had done when 
he made Neander, in his defense of tragicomedy in An Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy, insist that “ contraries, when placed near, 
set oflF each other." “ 


IV 

Before continuing with the discussion of the stuff out of 
which Dryden ’s plays were made, let us consider the question 
of his contribution to the developing comedy of manners. 
This question has been mentioned often by critics, but no 
one has balanced Dryden’s limitations as a writer of comedy 
of manners with his excellences. Nor has anyone compared 
his contribution with that of others equally early in the field. 
I shall do these things before taking up the play which has 
always been considered Dryden’s greatest contribution to the 
artificial comedy of his age. Marriage a la Mode. 

In the discussion of The Wild Gallant I echoed the belief 
of many critics that in a few scenes Loveby and Lady Con- 
stance, with the able assistance of Isabelle, achieved a grace in 
their combats of wit that suggested, faintly at least, the later 
ones to be found in the plays of Etherege and Congreve.®* 
In The Maiden Queen there is no doubt about the impor- 
tance of the raillery of Celadon and Florimel as a contribu- 
tion to later and greater comedies of manners, particularly 
in view of Florimel’s equality with her adversary in this com- 
bat. I have shown that Dryden’s source for this play was not 
primarily the gentlemen and ladies of contemporary London, 
that they did not act as models for what in this play was in the 
manners vein, but that it was in choosing material from his 


M IVorAs, XV, 33 i-sjs. 


See pp. 30-31. 
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sources which would please these gentlemen and ladies and in 
adapting it to them that he came to produce the play he did. 

This is not to say, however, that either of these plays, or 
any one of the later plays of Dryden, is a full-fledged comedy 
of manners. Dryden never wrote any such; the most he can 
be said to have done is to have made suggestions and con- 
tributed devices to those who did. 

Dryden’s deviations from the conventions of the comedy 
of manners are few but serious. In the first place, none of his 
plays, except the farcical, satirical Mr. Ltmberham, gives us 
any of the atmosphere of Restoration London. It is true that 
The Wild Gallant is laid in London, but there is nothing to 
distinguish it from the London of Ben Jonson. The Maiden 
Queen and Marriage A la Mode are laid in Sicily, The Mock 
Astrologer is laid in Spain, part of the humor of the manners 
characteristics of the comic plots of these dramas lies in the 
contrast between them and their romantic setting. Celadon 
and Wildblood and Palamede have something of the grace 
and ease and morals of Dorimant and Homer and Mirabel, 
but they do not go to Longs or Lockets, walk in Mulberry- 
Garden, or along Whetstone’s Park, or mention the names of 
fashionable Restoration bordels. 

Secondly, except for their attitude toward love and their 
methods of amorous pursuit, Dryden’s comic characters, even 
those in the plays mentioned as being most important in the 
development of comedy-of-manners conventions, have few of 
the special interests of contemporary courtiers and gentlemen 
outside of love. They almost never mention their clothes, 
they do not gossip about the town and Court, and they are not 
interested in wit and the making of witty similitudes for their 
own sake.®* 


M Palamede and Rhodophil do use similitudes as a part of the love game. 
It must be admitted, too, that now and then they follow the taste of the times 
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Of course, one reason for this last limitation which excludes 
Dryden’s comedies from the manners group, is the lack of 
would-be wits in his plays, for it is not the true wits, the Dori- 
mants and Mirabels, who are most interested in gloves, wigs, 
and garniture and in the making of similitudes, but the would- 
be’s, the Sir Fopling Flutters and the Witwouds. The absence 
of such characters from Dryden’s plays is one of many indica- 
tions that he did not feel at home in smart Restoration so- 
ciety.®* True wit he could hear in the conversation of his 
friends, Sedley, Rochester, Dorset, and Etherege, but to be- 
come well acquainted ®" with those who made themselves ri- 

and make similitudes out of a pure love of cleverness. In I, i, for instance, 
Palamede says “ . . . you must get a mistress, Rhodophil. That, indeed, is 
living upon cordials, but, as fast as one fails, you must supply it with another. 
You're like a gamester who has lost his estate, yet, in doing that, you have 
learned the advantages of play, and can arrive to live upon’t.” And a few 
lines farther down Rhodophil describes Melantha by a series of comparisons. 
These expressions are possibly an indication of the influence of Wycherley's 
Love Iff a Wood, in which Dapperwit bad lately carried the similitude habit 
to amazing lengths. 

In the dedication of Mamage i la Mode to Rochester (Works, IV, S54) 
Dryden shows that his feeling about the would-be's was too serious for suc- 
cessful satire. He says “ In my little experience of a court (which, I confess, 
I desire not to improve) , I have found in it much of interest, and more of 
detraction Few men there have that assurance of a friend, as not to be made 
ridiculous by him when they are absent There are a middling sort of 
courtiers, who become happy by their want of wit, but they supply that want 
by an excess of malice to those who have it And there is no such persecution 
as that of fools They can never be considerable enough to be talked of them- 
selves, so that they are safe only in their obscurity, and grow mischievous to 
witty men, by the great diligence of their envy, and by being always present 
to represent and aggravate their faults In the meantime, they are forced, 
when they endeavor to be pleasant, to live on the offals of their wit whom they 
decry, and either to quote it (which they do unwillingly) , or to pass it upon 
others for their own ” This is a portrait of the kind of person from which 
Dapperwit of Wycherley’s Love in a Wood had been imitated. Wycherley 
shows that he “ belongs ” by refusing to take Dapperwit seriously, and with 
Congreve's Tattle and Witwoud the last traces of anger are gone from the 
satire 

ss Dryden knew, of course, that such people existed, that is shown by the 
preceding note. In the dedication to The Assignation (Works, IV, 374) he 
' explains that be does not know them well. 
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diculous by unsuccessful attempts to imitate these gentlemen, 
he would have had to frequent drawing rooms and boudoirs, 
an amusement for which he apparently had neither inclina- 
tion nor time. Had he been interested in portraying pre- 
tenders to gentility, he had an excellent opportunity for doing 
so in Sir Martin Mar-all, but, as we shall see when that play is 
discussed. Sir Martin’s affectations are largely those of his 
French original. As an English would-be he is not in the same 
class with those whose portraits were given us by later drama- 
tists. This lack of would-be's in Dryden’s plays is striking, for 
the ability to produce them was particularly widespread at 
this time.*® 

In the elements which Dryden did contribute to the comedy 
of manners, however, there is little doubt about his preced- 
ence. Etherege, later to be the first producer of the fully de- 
veloped type of the genre, made in Love in a Tub no startling 
advance over scores of pre-Restoration plays, in spite of the 
fact that it was produced the year after The Wild Gallant. 
Etherege’s She Wou’d If She Cou’d, worthy to be called the 
first comedy of manners,®^ appeared almost a year later than 
Dryden’s Maiden Queen, and Sedley’s Mulberry-Garden came 
three months after She Wou’d If She Cou’d. The grace and 
wit and ease of Celadon and Florimel — and particularly of 
Florimel, since the fact that the woman is as emancipated as 
the man is important — are worthy of mention in any discus- 
sion of the early growth of the comedy of manners. 

It should be pointed out, too, that in Marriage d la Mode 
there is some of the Restoration’s best comedy of situation 

»• In Sedley's Mulberry-Garden (1668) , for instance. Jack Wildish and 
Olivia, Sedley’s truly fashionable lovers, are not very well done, but his 
would-be's, Estridge and Modish, are surprisingly good 

ST But even in She Wou'd If She Cou'd the pursuit as such is not em- 
phasized as It IS in Dryden. Moreover, Ariana and Catty won’t play the game 
with the initiative of men, as do Florimel of The Maiden Queen, Doralice of 
Marriage i la Mode, and Jacintha of The Mock Astrologer. 
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used in a comedy-of-manners atmosphere. That is, the situa- 
^tion is interesting not for its own sake, as it would be in a com- 
ledy of intrigue, but for the witty manners talk it produces.** 
In arranging this situation Dryden is much more able than 
were the other writers of manners comedy. Even Etherege 
brings his gallants and ladies together rather mechanically.*' 


V 

Before Marriage A la Mode was produced other important 
comedies had appeared. The month following the first per- 
formance of Sedley’s Mulberry-Garden (June, 1668) Dry- 
den’s Mock Astrologer, in which Celadon and Florimel were 
continued in Wildblood and Jacintha, opened. Wycherley’s 
Love in a Wood was put on in the early part of 1 67 1 , and his 
Gentleman Dancing-Master very early in 1672. The advent 
of Shadwell’s Epsom-Wells (1672) ,*** proof in itself that Shad- 
well had lost the contempt he had expressed for Dryden’s witty 
lovers in the preface to The Sullen Lovers indicated that 
the Restoration comedy of manners had arrived. 

In view of Dryden’s practice up to this time it might be ex- 
pected that his next comedy would be written on the plan of 

Bs See espeaally III, 2, where Palamede, Doralice, Rhodophil, and Me- 
' lantha all meet outside the grotto 

SB Ariana, Gatty, Courtall, and Freeman seem to be playing about merely 
so that they may talk The situation does not seem to produce their wit 

100 In spite of Ward's claim in his critical preface to Love in a Wood 
(Mermaid Edition, p 5) to the contrary, there seems to be no doubt that 
Wycherley's first play was influenced in its general form and spirit by Sedley's 
Mulberry -Garden Ward's chief argument against such influence is Wycher- 
ley's ridiculous claim that he wrote this play before 1660 while still in his 
teensi Macaulay's arguments (ibid, p. xxv) are enough to disprove this 
claim. 

101 These dates are taken from Nicoll's valuable hand-list of Restoration 
plays, op at , Appendix C 

IBS The Sullen Lavers had been published in 1668. 
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these late successes. But it is not.^**" In spite of his now hav- 
ing abundant models before him, he did not go over to the 
new school. Marriage A la Mode follows the plan laid down in 
The Maiden Queen. It is a tragicomedy, like its predecessor. 
In it, as in T he Maiden Queen, the witty lovers are required 
by the serious plot to carry on their raillery in Sicily, and they 
have the same kind of connection with the serious plot that 
Celadon and Florimel had had. The men are courtiers — 
Palamede, like Celadon, has just returned from his travels — 
and the women have positions in Court society about like that 
of Florimel. 

After the success which rewarded the examination of the 
hitherto unverified suggestions that Langbaine had given con- 
cerning the sources of The Maiden Queen, his information 
about Marriage A la Mode seems full of promise: 

The Serious Part is founded on the Story of Sesostris and 
Timareta in the Grand Cyrus, Part 9, Book 5 [51c], and the Char- 
acters of Palamede and Rhodophtl, from the same Romance, Par. 
6, Bk. 1. See the History of Timantes and Parthema. I might 
mention also the Story of Nogarel in the Annals of Love from 
whence part of the Character of Doraltce was possibly borrow’d: 
and Les Contes D’Ouxnlle partie premiere, p. 13, from whence the 
Fancy of M elan t ha's making Court to her self in Rhodophil’s 
Name is taken, but this is usual with our Poet.^®* 

To dispose of the serious part of the play first, there is no 
doubt about the importance of the source given for it, though 

10s However, the excellent four-sided conversation between Ariana, Catty, 
Courtall, and Freeman in She Wou’d If She Cou’d may have suggested his 
increasing the one pair of lovers to two. Dryden has managed this even better 
than did Ftherege, and in other ways has made great improvements on what 
he had done in his earlier plays 

After Marriage i la Mode had appeared, Shadwell, too, increased his witty 
lovers from one to two pairs. The Sullen Lovers had had one pair, Lovell 
and Carolina (Standord and Emilia are not witty lovers, they are humours) , 
Epsom-Wells (December, 167s) had two pairs, Bevil and Carolina, and Rains 
and Luaa The Virtuoso (1676) had two pairs also, Bruce and Miranda, and 
Longvil and Clannda. to* Op at , p. 166. 
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the story of “ Sesostris and Timareta ’’ is in Tome VI, Livre 8, 
of Le Grand Cyrus, and not in IX, 3. Whether or not it was 
this incorrect reference that led Saintsbury astray is impos- 
sible to say. Certainly his statement,^®* “ As before, commen- 
tators have endeavoured to assign chapter and verse for the 
different scenes of the play, but quite idly," proves that he 
never actually found and read the story of “ Sesostris and 
Timareta.” For there is no doubt about it; this source is 
surely the true one. When Saintsbury reedited the play for 
The Mermaid Series he did not correct his error, though 
Tiichert had substantiated Langbaine in the meantime.^®® 
Dryden’s use of this source is therefore discussed in Appendix 
B. Langbaine’s suggestions about sources for the comic plot, 
however, are of small importance — of much less than were 
those for The Maiden Queen. Certain single lines in Mar- 
riage d la Mode probably prove that Dryden had read the 
works mentioned, but that is all; and the comic part of the 
drama would be very little different if he had not. 

106 Works, IV, *51. 

106 op at. Tuchert makes an inadequate examination of this source, and, 
while he points out that Langbaine's reference ’vras wrong, does no better him- 
self, for he gives IV, s, instead of VI, a. 

In his critical preface to the Mermaid Edition (I, ca8) Saintsbury admits 
that “ Dryden has after his usual fashion (and the usual fashion of almost 
every playwright) borrowed scenes and touches from this and from that. . . 
But (he continues] the whole is very much his own.” Nicoll has apparently 
followed Saintsbury in this mistake He says of Marriage i la Mode (op eit , 
p. aiy) . ”... the serious portions are reminiscences certainly of the Sicilian 
portions in ... [The Maiden Quem'\, but have a deeded beauty of their 
own.” This indicates that Nicoll had not examined the sources tor either 
play. 

In his late edition of the dramatic works Summers does observe (op. cit.. 
Ill, 179) that it has been remarked that the senous part of Marriage & la Mode 
“is founded on the story of Sesostris and Timarete in the Grund Cyrus" 
(Summers’ quotation marks — to indicate that this was taken from Lang- 
baine) . But instead of telling his readers whether or not Langbaine was cor- 
rect and, if so, to what extent Dryden used this source, Summers contents him- 
self with giving a long r&um^ of the story of *' Sesostris and Timarete." 
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The history of Timantes and Parthenia,“^ for instance, con- 
tains only one speech that Dryden took over. In the romance 
the Prince of Salamis is discussing his wife, Parthenie, with 
Megaside. Megaside is amazed that the Prince’s love for such 
a beautiful woman has died since their marriage, and asks: 

. . . pourquoi n’aimez vous plus Parthenie, puis qu’elle est aussi 
belle qu’elle estoit, quand vous en estiez amoureux? 

And the Prince replies: 

C’est parce . . . qu’il est de la beauts qu’on possede, comme des 
Parfums, oh Ton s’accoustume si facilement, qu’on ne les sent 
plus du tout.‘®* 

In like manner Dryden represents Palamede as questioning 
Rhodophil about the reasons for the latter’s lack of uxorious- 
ness. Palamede suggests that it may be that his wife lacks 
beauty: 

Palamede: You're very unfortunate indeed: then the case is plain, 
she IS not handsome. 

Rhodophtl: A great beauty too, as people say. 

Palamede: As people say? why, you should know that best yourself. 

Rhodophil: Ask those, who have smelt to a strong perfume two 
years together, what’s the scent.^*® 

There are other likenesses between this part of the romance 
and the play. The Prince of Salamis discusses at some length 
the boredom which results from marriage. But the common- 
ness of his attitude in the England of Pepys and Gramont 
makes this fact of little or no significance. When absolute 
proof of borrowing is lacking, one should not represent Dry- 

lOT Mile de Scud£ry, op. cit.. Tome VI. Livre i. Langbaine was right this 
time in making the reference at least, 
los Ibid., pp. 174-175. 

10* Marriage k la Mode, 1 , 1. 
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den as going to a foreign source for what he could find about 

Langbaine’s statement that the characters of Palamede and 
Rhodophil are from the history of Timantes and Parthenia is 
seen, then, to be immensely exaggerated. Only about two of 
the three hundred pages of that story have any resemblance to 
Marriage a la Mode, and only one sentence is demonstrably 

110 Nevertheless, the opinions of the Prince of Salaims are strikingly dif- 
ferent from what one expects to find in a character in a French romance, and 
as a further proof that such characters often spoke and acted in the spirit of 
Restoration gallants, a quotation from Le Grand Cyrui is given here The 
Prince of Salamis' state is described as follows (Mile de Scud^ry, op cit, 
pp 171-173) ‘ II cst poiiitant vray que nayant aim£ Parthenie que comme 
Belle, des que ses yeux furent accustumez fl la voir, & & la voir a lui, sa passion 
s’allentit de la tiMeur, son ame passa insensiblement a I’lndifference, & de 
I’lndifference au mespris car comme il auoit 1 esprit bizarre, 1 humeur 
de Parthenie fc la sienne n auoient aucun raport le Prince de Salamis 
. commenca de dire tout haul, quil ne pouuoit pas conseuoir comment 
on trouuoit estrange qu il ne fust plus amoureux de sa Femme puis que 
selon son sens, son proced^ ne satisfiiisoit pas moms la bien seance que la 
raison Car enfin (me disoit il un tour, comme le le supliois de me dire 
ce que le deuois respondre k ceux qui me demandoient pourquoy il n’aimoit 
plus Parthenie qui estoit encore alors la plus belle chose du monde) le ne 
trouue rien de plus extrauagant, que de voir un Mary faire encore 1 amoureux 
de sa Femme & si Parthenie vouloit que le le fusse tousiours d elle, il hilloit 
qu elle ne m’espousast point '' 

Two pages farther on (175-176) he adds “le I’espousois . parce que 
I’amour m’auoit fait perdre la raison & que 1 amois encore mieux m’ex 
poser A n'estre plus son Amant, que de me resoudre A ne la posseder lamais 
Enfin, disoit il encore, il y a le ne S9ay quoy dans le Manage, qui est si incom- 
patible auec I’amour, que le ne puis souffnr qu’on me bl&me, de n’en auoir 
plus pour Parthenie £n effet, poursuiuit ce Prince, qui oste la grace 

de la nouueaut^ A I’amour, luy oste tout & qui en bannit le desir S: I’espe 
ranee, ne luy laisse rien d’ardent ny d agreable lugez apres cela, quelle doit 
estre la passion d’vn homme, qui voit tous les lours la mesme Personne, qui 
ne desire rien qui n’espere rien & qui ne voit dans 1 aduenir, autre chose 
sinon que sa Femme sera un lour vieille & laide ” 

It should be noted, however, that the fnends of the Prince of Salamis do 
not sympathize with this philosophy of married life Rhodophil, on the 
other hand, was influenced to become inconstant by his friends He says 
that he stopped loving his wife because " the world began to laugh at me, 
and a certain shame, of being out of fashion, seized me " (1. 1) 

For another example of how much parts of Le Grand Cyrus are in the 
spirit of Restoration comedy see Appendix C. 
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borrowed. Langbaine, therefore, has given equal promi- 
nence to one source from which the whole serious part of the 
play was taken, and to another from which came one sentence 
of the comic plot. It is this habit that makes him untrust- 
worthy. 

The story of Nogaret in The Annals of which Lang- 

baine gives as the third of Dryden’s sources, has nothing in it 
that was certainly used in Marriage a la Mode.^^^ Like the 
part cited from Le Grand Cyrus, it is a tale of a husband 
(Nogaret) who falls out of love with his wife (Mariana) 
merely because he is married to her. It is very much in the 
spirit of the play Mariana disguises herself and thus causes 
her husband to pay court to her under the misapprehension 
that she is someone else, and his vexation when he finds, after 
traveling for miles, being stuck in the mire, and nearly dying 
of fatigue to keep an assignation, that the woman he is in bed 
with is merely his wife, is very well described. It is the kind 
of thing Dryden might have used; but he did not.*^® 

ill Anonymous, London, 1672 

11 * The part quoted from Le Grand Cyrus in the note just above and the 
story of Nogaret are nearer to each other than either one is to Dryden’s play. 
It seems very likely, in fact, that pages i6r,-i68 of the story of Nogaret was 
suggested by the part of Le Grand Cyrus quoted The Contes of Antoine Le 
Metel, sieur D'Oiiville, is hard to secuie in America After a long search for 
the book, I gave up veiifying Langbaine 's suggestion that Dryden had used 
D’Ouville in writing the speech Melantha makes just before her exit in III, 1. 
Then Summers' work appeared with the quotation from D’Ouville (op. cit , 
III. 18s) 

Its Professor L. I Bredvold has called my attention to the fact that the 
song in IV, 3, of Marriage a la Mode beginning " When Alexis lay prest ” is 
imitated from a Fiench madrigal which appeared in 1664 in Recueil de quel- 
ques pieces nouvelles et galantes, tant en prose qu’en vers (pp. i88-i8g) . The 
madrigal follows 

“ Tirsis d’un excez de plaisir, 

Estoit sur le point de mounr 
Entre les bras de Fills qu’il adore, 

Quand Filis, que I’Amour range sous mdme loy, 

Et que le mesme feu devote, 

Luy dit, ahl mon Tirsis, ahl ne meurs pas encore. 
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Dryden’s material debts to his sources in the comic plot of 
Marriage a la Mode were, then, less important than in the case 
of his other courtly dramas; although they should have been 
taken into account by critics of his comedies more than they 
have been, it is certainly true that they are less extensive than 
was usual with Dryden; and until, as is always possible, new 
sources are turned up, a large part of Marriage a la Mode will 
have to be credited to its author’s creative powers rather than 
to his adapting and combining ability. 

If we assume, then, that most of the comic plot of Marriage 
a la Mode was original, it is interesting to consider the forces 
and the influences which caused Dryden to make it what it is. 
Even though further literary sources for the comic part of the 
play be found, the value of such an examination will not be 
much lessened; for in that case it will help to explain his selec- 
tion of sources. 

The growth of the comedy-of-manners tradition has already 
been mentioned. Obviously the success of such plays as The 
Mulberry-Garden, She Wou’d If She Cou’d, and Love in a 
Wood cannot but have influenced Dryden’s choice of subject 


le veux mourir avec toy. 

Tinis alon suspend I’enuie, 

Qu'il avoit de perdre la vie. 

Mats par cette oontrainte il se met aux abois, 
£t n’osant pas mourir il se meurt mille fois; 
Cependant lors qu'au sein de cette jeune Amante, 
Le Berger & longs traits boit I’Amoureux poison; 
Elle qui sent d^ja qu’il entre en pSmoison, 

D’un regard languissant, Se d’une voix tremblante, 
Luy dit, mon unique soucy, 

Meurs, mon Tirsis; car le me meuis aussi. 
Soudain ce Berger tout en flSme, 

Luy r£pond, comme toy le me meurs, je me pSme, 
Ainsi dans les ravissemens 
Moururent ces beureux Amans; 

Mats d’une mort si douce 8: si digne d’envie, 

Que pour mourir enoor lis reprirent la vie." 
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and treatment. The vogue of the first two of these plays and 
of Dryden’s own recent comedies had given him confidence in 
the genius of his own age and had led to his writing the well- 
known epilogue to The Conquest of Granada and to his add- 
ing to it the Defence of the Epilogue when the play was 
[published in 167a. In this epilogue and essay Dryden had 
expressed and sustained the thesis that contemporary writers 
of comedy, himself included, no longer had to imitate Fletcher 
and Jonson, but could outdo them by imitating the witty lan- 
guage, “ the gallantry and civility ” of contemporary ladies 
and gentlemen. Not only had he shown that he no longer 
thought it necessary to remember that Fletcher and Ben were 
his “ elder brothers he had turned against the whole system 
of humours.*^* This attitude may be partly explained by 
natural irritation at the attack of Shadwell, the defender of 
humours, on Dryden’s “ whoring ruffian and impudent tom- 
rig ” — names which that dramatist had applied to Celadon 
and Florimel in the preface to The Sullen Lovers — but it is 
more likely to be due to the fact that the witty and modern 
Maiden Queen had had an immense success in the same year 
that the rewritten Wild Gallant with its Jonsonian humours 
had failed.^** 

11* In the prologue to the first version of The Wild Gallant Dryden had 
said. 

" And, for wit, those, that boast their own estate. 

Forget Fletcher and Ben before them went. 

Their elder brothers. , . ." 

In the epilogue to The Conquest of Granada we find* 

" Wit’s now arrived to a more high degree; 

Our native language more refined and free 
Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than those poets wnt.” 

Wit here means not only repartee, but “ a propriety of thoughts and words " 
of serious plays as well. But in the Defence of the Epilogue Dryden shows that 
he IS here thinking of comedies at least as much as of serious dramas. 

itB The Wild Gallant, apparently, was more successful in 1667 than it had 
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This epilogue and its defense have usually been treated as 
evidence of a bad case of overconfidence in Dryden, and critics 
have been disposed to breathe more easily and beam approval 
when he later tempered the pronouncements he had made in 
them. It is not surprising that his literary enemies took this 
attitude, but modern critics should realize that his best come- 
dies were written when he was apparently applying most com- 
pletely to his own work the theory expressed in the epilogue. 

There is no doubt that Dryden at least felt that Marriage a 
la Mode owed its success to the fact that he had imitated con- 
temporary wit and repartee. Aside from the evidence of the 
Defence of the Epilogue, which was written about the same 
time as the play, we have Dryden’s dedication of the play to 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, in which he says: 

. . . not only I . . . but the best comic writers of our age, will 
join with me to acknowledge, that they have copied the gallantries 
of courts, the delicacy of expression, and the decencies of behav- 
iour, from your Lordship, with more success, than if they had 
taken their models from the court of France.^'® 

It should be noted in this connection that the morals of the 
heroes of Marriage d la Mode were calculated to please Roches- 
ter just as those of Loveby of The Wild Gallant had been sym- 
pathetic to the Countess of Castlemaine and her royal mas- 
ter The characters of The Maiden Queen had been 
perhaps slightly less wicked; Celadon, although he had de- 
fended whoremasters, had retained enough of the French char- 

been in i66g/3, but even of that production Dryden says " I made the town 
my judges, and the greater part condemned it " (Preface to The Wild Gallant, 
Works, II, *7) . 

iis Works, IV, S53-S54. It seems possible that Dryden is here referring to 
the fact that The Maiden Queen had been inspired indirectly (through Mile 
de Scud^ry) by the French court, while he has now taken Rochester and his 
fellow gentleman-rakes for his models. 

iiT See pp. 48 - 47 . 
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acters out of which he was constructed to be surprisingly chaste 
so far as his own actions were concerned. He was a change- 
able wooer but nothing worse. The necessity for connubial 
infidelity, and promiscuity, however, is the rock on which 
Marriage d la Mode is built.”* The song which begins it. 

Why should a foolish marriage vow. 

Which long ago was made, 

Oblige us to each other now. 

When passion is decayed? 

is, in fact, the theme song of the production. And it is made 
plain at once that the characters of the comic plot are to con- 
sider marriage a misfortune and chastity an unfashionable 
peculiarity. 

Not much argument is necessary to show that this was 
Rochester’s attitude. One of his own poems might well have 
been sung instead of the song quoted above.”® 

118 It IS true that no overt act is committed m Marriage i la Mode But 
this results from chance, not from the desires of the characters Dryden com- 
ments on his having arranged to have his characters stopped short of what 
they purposed in the epilogue 

“ But yet too far out poet would not run 
Though 'twas well offered, there was nothing done." 

ii» Collected Works of John Wtlmot, Earl of Rochester, edited by John 
Heywood (The Nonesuch Press [London], 1926) Wilmot wrote several satires 
against marriage (see pp. 93-95, 133-134, 142) ■ On page 134 he says 
" Like Galley-Slaves you live whenc’re you Wed, 

Tugg at a wife and drag a Chain in Bed ” 

The friendship of Rochester and Dryden did not last long. Rochester at- 
tacked him for his Epilogue to the Conquest of Granada and the Defence, with 
the lines (quoted by Scott, Works, IV, 244) 

“ And may I not have leave impartially 
To search and censure Dryden’s works, and try 
If those gross faults, his choice pen doth commit. 

Proceed from want of judgment, or of wit? 

Or if his lumpish fancy doth refuse 
Spirit and grace to his loose slattern muse? 

Five hundred verses, every morning writ. 

Prove him no more a poet than a wit.” 
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Rochester was not the only courtier among the friends of 
Dryden. At this time, when he was writing those comedies 
which come nearest to reflecting contemporary smart life, 
Dryden was intimate with Sir Robert Howard, Dorset, and 
Sedley, whose conversation is supposed to be represented in 
An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, and with Etherege. His letters 
to Etherege have considerable of the “ gallant ” in them,**® 
and the dedication of The yfsstgnation to Sedley (1673) indi- 
cates that his friendship with the courtiers was not exclusively 
literary.*** 

The expression by Melantha, Doralice, and Artemis of their 
contempt for the country sounds particularly as if it were 
drawn from life. It is true, of course, that such an attitude was 
not new in English drama. It had appeared in Fletcher’s Wit 
without Money , in his unfinished Noble Gentleman,^** and 

Later, in 1679, Rochester attacked him again by hiring men to beat him in 
the Rose Alley ambuscade. Dryden fought only with words In the preface 
to All for Love he called Rochester a “ rhyming judge of the twelvepenny gal- 
lery," and It u just possible that he saunzed him in Mr Ltmberham. See 
Appendix D for a discussion of the possibility that Woodall of Dryden’s Mr. 
Ltmberham was modeled on Rochester. 

ISO The well-known letter from Dryden to Etherege (The Letterbook of 
Sit George Etherege, ed. Sybil Rosenfeld [Oxford, igaS], p. $57) was written 
somewhat later — February t6, 1687. In it Dryden says, " Oh, that our mon- 
arch would encourage noble idleness by his own example as he of blessed 
memory did before him. . . . Ask me not of love, for every man hates every 
man perfectly and women are still the same bitches. . . ." 

This was written long after Dryden had ceased to portray witty gentlemen 
in his comedies, but it obviously harks back to happier days. 

rsi In the dedication of The Assignation to Sedley Dryden wrote (Works, 
IV, Sfk-sfs) “ We have, like them, our genial nights, where our discourse 
u neither too serious nor too light, but always pleasant, the raillery neither 
too sharp upon the present, nor too censorious on the absent, and the cups 
only such as will raise the conversation of the night, without disturbing the 
business of the morrow.” In a note Scott compares " this beautiful account 
of elegant dissipation ” with the drunken brawl that Spence reports in which 
Sedley, young Dorset, and Sir Thomas Ogle took part One can imagine, 
however, that Dryden had a restraining hand on his friends, or that they 
invited him to join them only when they felt more like literateurs than like 
exhibitionists. iss n, g. xzs iv, 4. 
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in many of the plays by the sons of Ben. Shirley emphasizes 
the urbanity of many of his characters by having them give 
amusing accounts of how much they suffered when obliged to 
live away from London, and The Lady of Pleasure opens with 
a description of the boredom of a rural existence. The Mar- 
quis of Ibrahim, from whom Dryden took hints for The 
Maiden Queen, expresses the same feeling, as has already been 
observed.*" But the completeness of the illustrations by 
Doralice of the difference between the country and the city 
and the Court makes it seem, at least, like the result of fresh 
observation; among other things she says: 

A friend of mine, who makes songs sometimes, came lately out 
of the west, and vowed he was so put out of countenance with a 
song of his, for, at the hist country gentleman’s he visited, he saw 
three tailors cross-legged upon the table in the hall, who were 
tearing out as loud as ever they could sing, 

— After the pangs of a desperate lover. 

And that all day he heard of notliing else, but the daughters of 
the house, and the maids, humming it over in every comer, and 
the father whistling it.*** 

The friend, of course, was Dryden, and the song was from The 
Mock Astrologer, then nearly four years old.*** 

The originality of the character of Melantha has not as yet 
been successfully questioned. The claim that she is imitated 
from Mascarille of Les Pricieuses ridicules cannot be sus- 
tained. Both characters affect the use of words which they 
consider exceptionally refined, but Mascarille borrows his 
phrases from the most exaggerated pricieuse jargon, while 
Melantha merely uses French words where an English word 

See p gi. 

125 Marriage a la Mode, III, i. 

12a Thu device later became very common in the comedy of manners. See, 
for instance. Sir Fopling Flutter, III, i, and The Way of the World, IV. 4. 
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with the same meaning would do as well. Besides, in spite of 
the artificiality of her behavior, Melantha is not intended by 
Dryden to be altogether ridiculous, as was Mascarille. She is 
not entirely a would-be. It is true, of course, that her affecta- 
tions are held up to satire, and when she mournfully tells how 
the Princess Amalthea, after conversing with her, chose for 
company two ladies who had come in later than she,^*'' Melan- 
tha is the object of derision; and the same thing is true when 
later in the same scene Doralice makes fun of her use of French 
words. But her spirits, energy, and a certain grace, even when 
she is most pretentious, keep her from being merely a fool. 
She knows she is affected, but, like Millamant, who was to fol- 
low and imitate her, she does not care.**® Rhodophil speaks 
convincingly when he says: 

The devil’s in me, that I must love this woman.**® 

lar Marriage i la Mode, III, i It should be noted, too, that Melantha’s 
phrase, which she employs to a ridiculous extent, " Let me die,” is used m 
other Restoration comedies by would be’s as *' Let me perish ” This tag dis- 
tinguishes Dapperwit from the true wits of Love in a Wood and its use is 
exaggerated to the same degree by Brisk of The Double Dealer. 

iss Saintsbury observed in his preface to Marriage a la Mode in The Mer- 
maid Series (p a*8) “ . . there is no doubt, that Melantha herself gave 

more than a hint to Congreve for one of his greatest triumphs, Millamant ” 
Millamant is much more subtle than is Melantha, and the contradictions in 
her character seem better unibed But she too affects Ficnch phrases {The 
Way of the World, Act IV) , though it is not an idtfe fixe with her as it is with 
Melantha, she hates not only the country, but the town {ibid ) , and finally 
her proviso speech with Mirabel {ibid) seems to have taken hints from the 
proviso of Melantha and Palamede {Marriage a la Mode, II, i) . Melantha 
says in the latter scene “ Then, we will never make visits together, nor see 
a play, but always apart, you shall be esery day at the king’s levee, and I at 
the queen's, and we will never meet, but in the drawing room " Millamant 
says “ Let us never visit together, nor go to a play together, but let us be 
very strange and well bred let us be as strange as if we had been married a 
great while, and as well bred as if we were not married at all ” 

An example of a less successful (because more slavish) imitation of 
Melantha is Lady Fantast in Shadwell’s Bury Fair She says (II, i) "... 
Heroic Numbers upon Love and Honour, are most Ravissant, most Suprenant; 
and a Tragedy is so TouchantI I dye at a Tragedy, I’ll swear I do.” 

iM Marriage el la Mode, II, i. 
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There are a few sources for bits of Marriage i la Mode still 
to be mentioned. The name Palamede may have been taken 
by Dryden from a character in L’Ariane, a romance by Mon- 
sieur Jean Des Marets de Saint Sorlin.^*“ Des Marets’ Pala- 
mede criticizes the attitude of the serious characters toward 
love in much the same way that Hylas does in L’Astrie, and 
defends frequent change rather than constancy. Especially 
noteworthy is the French Palamede’s song which begins: 

Amour est un enfant volage 

Qui change de lieu tous les jours. . . . 

It continues later: 

Amour n'a point d’autres d^lices, 

Qu'ii faire quelque coup nouveau: 

Puis il se lit sous son bandeau, 

De tous les maux que causent ces malices: 

Cherchant k rire en plus d’un lieu. . . . 

Dryden seems not to have taken anything but the name from 
this character, but the character’s likeness to the one he had 
created probably suggested that he use it. 

Finally, it should be noted that Dryden has, as usual, imi- 
tated bus from his own earlier plays.^** The refusal of Melan- 
tha and Doralice to lodge together because they are both 
disguised as boys^” is strongly reminiscent of The Rival- 
Ladies,^^* in which Hippolito and Angelina find themselves in 
the same predicament; and Rhodophil’s insistence that he 

ISO L’Ariane was first published in Pans in 163s. The edition I used ap- 
peared in Pans in 1643. 

Ibid., p. S38 

182 Martin Clifford accused Dryden of stealing from himself, declaring 
** You are ... a strange unconsaonable Thief, that art not content to steal 
from others, but do'st rob thy poor wretched Self too" {Notes upon Mr. 
Dryden’s Poems in Four Letters, p 7 [London, 1687]) . Cliffmd had Dryden’s 
heroic plays chiefly in mind. 

188 Marriage i la Mode, IV, 4. 

«« I, S- 
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would love Doralice better if her good qualities could be put 
into three or four women is a repetition of the philosophy 
which Celadon of The Maiden Queen had borrowed from the 
Marquis of Ibrahim. 


VI 

The Spanish Friar, Dryden’s next tragicomedy, was proba- 
bly first produced in This was at the end of his best 

period for tragedy. Aureng-Zebe had shown that he had left 
his worst heroic bombast behind him, and All for Love had 
had a new tragic intensity. In comedy, on the other hand, 
Dryden had deserted the witty characters of The Maiden 
Queen, The Mock Astrologer, and Marriage a la Mode, and 
turned to low farcical intrigue. This change, possibly caused 
by the fact that both Etherege and Wycherley had now 
brought the comedy of manners to a polish that Dryden could 
not hope to emulate,**’’ more directly dictated by the failure of 
The Assignation, which revealed that Dryden could not suc- 
cessfully continue his pair of witty lovers forever, was certainly 
in part an attempt by Dryden to please a changing, apparently 
more bourgeois, audience.*** Ravenscroft, Mrs. Behn, and 

Marriage i la Mode, I. i. 

1S8 Nicoll, op. cit ,p 311. He has there printed a record which shows that 
The Spanish Fnar was given before the king on March 8, 1678/g. It probably 
appeared first in 1678. 

1S7 Even Shadwell had outdone him by this time — in Epsom-Wells (167*) 
and The Virtuoso (1676). 

It seems likely, from the kind of plays given there, that the citizens went 
to the Duke’s theater. It is significant that Dryden's best high comedy — The 
Maiden Queen, The Mock Astrologer, and Marriage i la Mode — was pro- 
duced for the King's theater, and that after be began writing tor the Duke’s 
theater Dryden produced low comedy in Mr. Limberham and The Spanish 
Fnar. That the citizens frequented the latter house had been mentioned by 
Dryden in the prologue to Marriage i la Mode, Scott says that Mr. Limberham 
was given at the Duke’s theater for this reason. Scott’s words are (Works, VI, 
3) ■ " . . . Being a satire upon a court vice, it was deemed peculiarly calculated 
for that play-house." It is significant, too, that the farcical Sir Martin Mar-all 
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particularly D’Urfey had shown that this audience could be 
pleased with intrigue and farce, and, though Mr. Limberham, 
written on the plan of D’Urfey’s successes,**® had failed. Dry- 
den persisted in producing that kind of comedy, ending with 
Love Triumphant, the comic portion of which is nothing but 
farce. 

Since most critics, following Scott, have ranked The Span- 
ish Friar ahead of most of Dryden’s other plays in excel- 
lence,*" their failure to examine its sources is particularly 
striking. Until lately no one had suggested a source for 
the serious plot. As for the comic plot, all modem critics have 
agreed that the Friar is made up of Shakespeare’s Falstaff and 
Lopez of Fletcher’s Spanish Curate.^*^ No one has thought, 
apparently, to compare the comic plot with the source which 
Langbaine gives, Le Pelertn,^** a contemporary novel by Ga- 

wa« given at the Duke’s playhouse, even though Dryden was at the time under 
contract with Killigrew This has always been explained by the £act that the 
Duke of Newcastle, who is supposed to have preferred the Duke of York’s 
theater, collaborated with Dryden in writing the play The explanation that 
Sir Martin Mar-all, being farcical, was more fitt^ for the city than for the 
court IS, however, better. Pepys, it will be remembered, liked it especially. 

After the union of the two companies Dryden continued in his last two 
plays to write the kind of comedy he had been producing for the Duke’s com- 
pany. 

1S9 See Chapter IV. 

1*0 Scott says (Works, VI, 395) that The Spanish Friar is " one of the best 
and most popular of our poet’s dramatic efforts.” Saintsbury (ibid , p 401) 
insists that the play’s popularity is ” incomprehensible ” to him, but he toter 
chooses The Spanish Fnar for his Mermaid volumes. The play was extremely 
popular when first written. Downes says (op. cit , p 37) " The Spanish Fnar, 
Wrote by Mr Dryden; ’twas Admirably Acted, and produc’d vast Profit to 
the Company.” 

1*1 Scott mentioned only Falstaff (Works, VI, 396) , but Saintsbury claimed 
(ibid., p 401) that Dominic is " little more than a blended reminiscence of 
Falstaff and Fletcher’s Lopez,” and nearly every later critic who has men- 
tioned the play has harked back to this statement. 

i*s Langbaine’s statement (op. cit., p 17a) is as follows* *”rhe Comical 
Parts of the Spanish Fnar, Lorenzo and Elvira, are founded on Monsieur S. 
Bremond’s Novel call’d the Pilgnm." 

The British Museum catalogue gives the date of Le Pelenn as " 1675? 
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briel de Bremond.^*' My examination of this book, which is 
to follow, shows that any borrowings which Dryden may have 
made from Shakespeare or Fletcher are comparatively insig- 
nificant. The Friar is not much more like Falstaff than is any 
witty, fat, debauched old man; and it is especially to be noted 
that his hypocrisy had no source in Falstaff, who repeated 
puritan phrases to be amusing and intended to deceive no- 
body by them. Nor is T he Spanish Friar much like The Span- 
ish Curate; the similarity is so vague as to make the supposed 
connection between the two plays no more than a remote pos- 
sibility. The only way in which they are alike is that in both 
plays a churchman introduces a young man into the house of 
one whom he (the young man) hopes to cuckold. Fletcher’s 
priest, Lopez, suggests little of Dominic and his cleverness in 
reconciling his pimping with his religion. In fact, he makes 
almost none of the pretense to piety which we find in Dryden’s 
(and Bremond’s) friar. He is not an adept at hypocrisy, of 
which both the others are virtuosos. It is especially important 
to note that Fletcher’s curate does not even know at first that 
his young friend is planning to seduce Bartolus’ wife. Finally, 
there are no verbal borrowings from The Spanish Curate in 
Dryden’s play.*** 


Barbier's Dtcltonnaire des anonymes, as “ vers 1670.” In the Library of Con- 
grcM copy which I used no date is given. The title-page of the latter copy is 
as follows* " Le/Pelerin/Nouvelle/Par le Sieur/S. Bre./chez/George L'ln- 
du!gent/& St Jaques de Galice/." The rarity of the book is indicated by the 
fact that the Biblioth^ue Nationale is without a copy. 

Langbaine’s reference is probably to P. Belon’s translation of he Pelerin 
It appeared in 1680 I have used the original. 

iss After this had been written Montague Summers included a reference 
to the novd and an outline of its plot in his discussion of the source of The 
Spanish Fnar {op cit., V, 109) , but his conclusion is that, while Dryden had 
read Le Pelenn, he has used only " one or two touches ” of it in his dialogue 
and that these touches are “ the merest tnfles.” As is to be shown, this is gross 
understatement. 

iM Insistence on this point would be unnecessary had not the tendency to 
reiterate Saintsbury’s exaggeration of the imporunce of this source been 
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Before the introduction of proof of the real origin of Dry- 
den’s comic plot, the source of the serious part of the play 
should, in accordance with the order I have been following, 
be discussed. 

The most important of Dryden’s sources for this serious 
plot was certainly L’Astrate of Philippe Quinault, which had 
been acted and published in Paris in 1665. Pierre Legouis, 
who made this discovery, points out that the plot of Quinault’s 
and Dryden’s play was so common in the tragedies of the time 
as to make it necessary to show striking likenesses between the 
two plays in order to prove influence. By the use of parallel 
passages Legouis has done so.^" 

Apropos of the commonness of the plot of Dryden’s and 
Quinault’s play, a quotation from M. Gustave Reynier is 
enlightening: 

II n’y a pas eu, au XVII® siicle, trente ou m^me dix tragedies 
romanesques, mais, 4 dire le vrai, il n’y en a eu qu’une. Et voici 
& quoi elle se ramene: Le fond de I’lntrigue c’est . . . une substi- 
tution d’enfant suivie d'une reconnaissance. Le h^ros est ordi- 
nairement un jeune capitaine qui s’est d^ji illustrd par maint 
exploit' il aime sans espoir la fille de son roi et se prepare k 
s’dloigner pour toujours, quand un billet retrouvd par miracle — 

universal Even J H. Wilson, The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on 
Restoiatwn Drama (p 64) , claims that Dryden " took . . . [his] characters 
from Fletcher and carried them still further in the directions indicated in the 
older play.” Wilson has made a kind of attempt to be thorough, for he has 
examined (ibtd , p 63) Gerardo, the Unfortunate Spaniard, a Spanish novel 
by Gonzalo de cispedes on which The Spanish Curate was bas^, to assure 
himself that Dryden was more likely to have used the play than its source. 
What Wilson failed to do was to take account of the possibility that Langbaine 
might be correct rather than Saintsbury. 

rss This was a surprisingly late discovery P. Legouis discusses it in 
" Quinault et Dryden. Une Source de The S^nish Fryar," Rivue de littira- 
ture comparie, XI (1931) , 398-415. 

Since we are here interested chiefly in the comic parts of the tragicomedies, 
the extent of the likeness between the two plays will not be discussed at this 
time. 
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fait reconnaitre en lui I'h^ritier legitime du trdne et lui permet 
ainsi d’^pouser sa maitresse. . . . Quant au cinqui^me (acte) , il 
est rdguli^rement occupy par I’in^vitable sedition qui doit pr^- 
cipiter le denouement: ... i la t^te de quelques soldats fiddles, 
le jeune prince longtempts meconnu accoun pour faire tSte it 
Forage. . . 

This passage, quoted by Le^uis,*^’ indicates how common 
the plot is, and it may be that in the future, sources for bits of 
the serious part of The Spanish Friar will be found in others 
of the French tragedies which follow this plan. In fact, one 
of them, Corneille’s Don Sanche d’ Aragon must have been 
read by Dryden, since he borrows some of the names of his 
characters from it.‘** 

To return to the comic plot, it is interesting to observe that 
the name of the comic heroine, Elvira, also may have been 
taken by Dryden from Don Sanche d’ Aragon. Moreover, the 
relationship of Elvira and Lorenzo, that of brother and sister, 
and the incest which nearly results from their being ignorant 
of this relationship,**® was possibly suggested by the love, in 
Corneille noble and serious, which had been shown to be 
growing up between Elvira and her brother, Don Sanche.*** 

Gustave Reynicr, Thomas Corneille (Pans, 189*) , pp 134-135. 

MV op. cit , pp. 403-403. 

148 Leonora, Dryden's queen, is named after Corneille’s queen. Alphonso, 
one of the general officers in The Spanish Friar, 1$ named after the queen’s 
dead father, whom Corneille’s hero had fought for. Raymond, Torrismond’s 
supposed father in Dryden, is named after the character who had practically 
the same function in Corneille. Other features of The Spanish Friar are 
closer to Don Sanche than they are to VAstrate The Spanish Friar is like the 
former play, for instance, in being laid in Spain ’The scene of L'Astrate was 
laid in Tyre before the time of Christ. 

i4» In Corneille the name has the French form, “Elvire.” Dryden has 
made it Spanish. 

ISO As is noted below in the discussion of Don Sebastian, Dryden touched 
on this theme in many of his late plays. 

isi It IS perhaps equally possible that the name Elvira was suggested to 
Dryden by its use in a story of incest in The Annals of Love (pp 53-73) , a col- 
lection which he had already made use of as a source for a part of The 
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The intrigue between Lorenzo and Elvira, however, is from 
firemond’s Pelerin. The play differs from the novel at first. 
This was unavoidable, since Dryden’s characters had to be 
fitted into the background of the serious plot that he had 
taken from Quinault and Corneille. 

Le Pelerin is the story of Camille, an aristocratic young 
Italian, who, exiled from his own country, takes the disguise 
of a pilgrim and goes to Spain. Being a gallant, he quite 
naturally looks about the boat on which he is traveling for a 
beautiful woman to make love to and is fortunate enough to 
find a marchioness who is made for love. This lady has an 
insanely jealous husband, the kind of man who is made to be 
cuckolded. Camille finds a tiny knot hole in the partition 
which separates his cabin from that of the marchioness. This 
serves the young man not only as a peephole, but, after the 
voluptuous ddshabtlU of the lady has quite captured his heart, 
as a means of getting a written declaration of love to her. She 
lets him know that there is hope. 

Up to this point there has been nothing in Bremond’s novel 
that Dryden used; the first meeting of Lorenzo and Elvira 
has been worked out quite differently and, apparently, 
originally. 

After Camille and his new mistress land in Barcelona, 
events occur which serve as a source for Dryden. Camille, 
realizing that only a friar can gain admittance to the lady, 
secures the assistance of the rascally, greedy, hypocritical Pfere 
Andr^, who willingly helps him. When P^re Andr^ and his 
method of helping Camille are compared with the character 


Assignation. See p. 177. Other characters in the same story were named 
Alphonso and Raymond. 

This tale seems to have been popular in England. It was translated by 
P Belon, Gent , in 1680, and a second ^ition of this version, with an addition 
by the translator, appeared in 1700. 
tss T/ie Spanish Fnar, 1 , 1. 
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and his methods in Dryden’s play, no doubt remains that 
Bremond’s novel is the real source. Parallel passages from 
the two works will make this clear. The passages quoted are 
from The Spanish Fnar, Act II, Scene 2, in which the friar 
is first introduced, and from Pelerin, pages 46-51. As 
usual, Dyrden followed his source rather closely at first, 
though there is comparatively little word-for-word transla- 
tion; but his originality becomes greater as the plot progresses: 

The Spanish Friar Le Pelerin 

Lorenzo: 


This may hit; ’tis more than 
barely possible; for Friars have 
free admittance into every 
house. This jacobin, whom I 
have sent to, is her confessor, 
and who can suspect a man of 
such reverence for a pimp? I’ll 
try for once; I’ll bribe him 
high, for commonly none love 
money better than they who 
have made a vow of poverty. 


Servant: 

There’s a huge, fat, religious 
gentleman coming up, sir He 
says he’s but a friar, but he’s 
big enough to be a pope; his 
gills are as rosy as a turkey 
cock; his great belly walks in 
state before him, like an har- 
binger; and his gouty legs come 
limping after: Never was such 
a tun of devotion seen. 


. . . II savoit, qu’en Espagne 
les Moines sont les confidens 
ordinaires de toutes les intri- 
gues galantes; a cause de I’en- 
trde qu’ils ont dans toutes les 
maisons, ... II crut, que s’ll 
pouvoit faire connoissance avec 
celui, qui servoit dans la cha- 
pelle du Gouverneur, il auroit 
une bonne issue de son dessein; 
. . . II avoit apris en Italic que 
les Moines, qui resistoit au 
Diable, ne resistoient pas k 
I’argent. . . . 

[There is not much precedent 
for this in the novel; in fact, 
Bremond’s friar is later repre- 
sented as being a good runner 
and, except that he has “ un 
visage frais & vermeil comme 
un bon Jacobin qu’il estoit” 
he does not resemble Dryden’s 
character physically. Bremond 
does say, however: " En Es- 
pagne ils [the jacobins] ne re- 
presentent pas la misere du 
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[Dominic enters, and, after 
a few remarks to him about his 
size, Lorenzo continues*] 

Lorenzo: 

. . . Come to our better ac- 
quaintance — here’s a sovereign 
remedy for old age and sorrow. 

(Drinks) 

Dominic: 

The looks of it are indeed al- 
uring: I’ll do you reason. 

(Drinks) 


Lorenzo: 

Is it to your palate, father? 
Dominic: 

Second thoughts, they say, 
are best. I’ll consider it once 
again. (Drinks) It has a most 
delicious flavour with it. Gad 
forgive me, I have forgotten to 
drink your health, son; I am 
not used to be so unmannerly. 

(Drinks again) 

Lorenzo: 

No, I’ll be sworn, by what I 
see of you, you are not: — To 
the bottom; — I warrant him a 
true churchman. — Now, fa- 
ther, to our business: 'tis agree- 
able to your calling; I do intend 
to do an act of charity. . . . 
Being in the late battle, in 
great hazard of my life, 1 recom- 
mended my person to good 
Saint Dominic. . . . To make 


pays: beaucoup de chapelets & 
peu de penitence. On se met k 
table, on mange, & Ton boit un 
peu mieux qu’au refectoire.] 

. . . Mr. le Pelerin joiie son 
personnage, & le Reverend Pere 
encore mieux le sien. Les ami- 
tiez volent de part 8c d’autre: 
ce sont des santez St: des compli- 
mens, des protestations de ser- 
vice 8c des tendresses les plus 
belles du monde. Ayez bfl 
une fois avec ces Reverends 
Peres, c’est une connoissance 
establie pour jusqu’k I’autre 
monde; ... 


. . . il prend le bon Pere en 
particulier 8c Im dit que . . . 
par un voeu, qu’il avoit fait k 
St. Jacques, il savoit, qu’il estoit 
encore oblige de faire quelques 
charitez, pour faire prier Dieu 
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short my story; I inquired pour lui, & qu’il ne croyoit pas, 
among the jacobins for an al- de les pouvoir mettre en des 
moner, and the general fame meilleures mains qu’entres les 
has pointed out your reverence siennes. La dessus il tire de sa 
as the worthiest man:— here poche une bourse de Pistoles, 
are fifty good pieces in this dont il en donna cinquante au 
purse. . . . Reverend Pere, . . . 

Lorenzo and Camille here both tell their friars about their 
mistresses. Lorenzo speaks of his “ female saint.” They 
continue: 

Lorenzo: 

I have some business of im- . . . j’ay quelque affaire avec 
portance with her, which I have elle, & je ne puis pas lui parler 
communicated in this paper; k cause de son mari, qui en est 
but her husband is so horribly jaloux. 
given to be jealous — 

Dominic: 

Ho, jealous? he’s the very Hoi jaloux, intemompit le Pere 
quintessence of jealousy; he Andr^, plus que tous les 
keeps no male creature in his hommes du monde. . . . 
house; and from abroad he lets 
no man come near her. 

Lorenzo: 

Excepting you, father. 

Dominic: 

Me, I grant you; I am her di- 
rector and her guide in spiritual 
affairs: but he has his humours 
with me too; for t’other day he 
called me false apostle. 

Lorenzo: 

Did he so? that reflects upon 
you all; on my word, father, 
that touches your copyhold. If 
you would do a meritorious ac- 
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tion, you might revenge the 
•church’s quarrel. — My letter, 
father — 

Dominic: 

Well, so far as a letter, I will 
take upon me; for what can I 
refuse to a man so charitably 
given? 

Lorenzo: 

If you bring an answer back, 
that purse in your hand has a 
twin-brother, as like him as ever 
he can look; there are fifty 
pieces lie dormant in it for 
more charities. 


. . . je voudrois bien, contin- 
ua Camille, lui faire rendre 
seurement une lettre, & je crois 
qu’il n'y a pas de mal k cela. 
Ahl point du tout, lui i^pondit 
le scrupuleux Pere, k vous 
n’avez qu’a me la donner; je 
vous promets, foy de bon Reli- 
gieux, comme je suis, que vous 
en aurez reponse, avant que 
vous vous couchiez. Si cela est, 
lui repliqua Camille, il y a en- 
core cinquante pistoles pour 
des charitez. Je vous dis, reprit 
le zeld Pere Andri, que vous 
I’aurez, car vous estes trop cha- 
ritable, & trop homme de bien, 
pour que le del n’exauce pas 
VOS voeux. . . . 


It can be seen that Dryden got nearly all his ideas for the 
character of Dominic,'®^ which is pretty fully outlined in this 
first scene in which he appears, from three pages of Bre- 
mond.“" The other scenes of Dryden’s comic plot take little 
more from Le Pelerinj though they enlarge on suggestions 
used here. It is obvious, too, that Dryden has added fairly 
successfully to what he has borrowed even in the scene 
quoted.”* 

There are other passages in Le Pelerin which influenced 

Even the name “ Dominic " was probably suggested to Dryden by the 
fact that Bremond’s P4re Andr^ was of the order of St. Dominic, as Bremond 
says on page 1 16. 

There is an interesting possibility that Scott in turn was influenced by 
Dryden’s Friar in drawing the character of the friar in his Ivanhoe. 

It should be noted that in Bremond there are two ladies* the marchion- 
ess, whom Camilie loves, and the governor’s wife, who insists on pursuing 
Camille, with both of whom P4re Andr£ has dealings. Dryden used the events 
arising out of the situation between Camille and both ladies for the comic 
plot of Don Sebastian. See pp. 144-147. 
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Dryden in creating the character of the Friar. The first of 
these is the following: 

Le Pere Andr^, fort ravi-d’ayse de cette confidence, qui lui don- 
noit un si beau retour sur Dona Barbara, commenca aussi de son 
cost^ k lui faire une petite remonstrance, ainsi qu’il estoit de son 
devoir, 8c i lui representer les consequences de ces engagemens, les 
repentirs dont jls estoient ordinairement suivis, & la home du 
monde, quand ils venoient i esclatter. Tout cela n^anmoins fort 
legerement, 8c tofijours avec des neanmoins, qui radoucissoient la 
rigueur de la remonstrance, qui n'estoit pas des plus severes. £t 
voyant enfin, qu’il n’y avoit pas moyen de la persuader de ce 
cost^-la, comme il n’en avoit pas envie non plus il se touma en 
Directeur indulgent de I’autre, fe lui dit d'un air devot 8c languis- 
sant, que putsque les remedes sptriluels ne pouvoient rien sur elle, 
il fallott se servir des naturelsj ir de deux maux evil ter le ptre, qui 
estoit le scandale. , . 

Dryden uses suggestions from this speech in many places. 
His imitation is particularly close in Act II, Scene 3: 

Dominic: A [marriage] vow is a very solemn thing; and ’tis good to 
keep it' but, notwithstanding, it may be broken upon some oc- 
casions. Have you striven with all your might against this 
frailty? 

Elvira assures him that she has, and, after Dominic has dis- 
coursed for a page upon the idea (P^re Andre’s idea that one 
might sin under certain circumstances) Elvira gives him a 
letter, saying that she will die unless he takes it to Lorenzo. 
Dominic continues: 

Dominic: At your peril be it, then I have told you the ill conse- 
quences; ET LIBERAVl ANIMAM MEAM. YoUr reputation IS in 
danger, to say nothing of your soul. Notwithstanding, when 
the spiritual means have been applied, and fail, in that case the 
carnal may he used. 

iBT Pp igg-igj. In this and in the following quotation from The Spanish 
Friar I have italicized the words which indicate most strongly that Dryden 
used Bremond’s tale. 
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Indeed the whole of the third scene of Act II should be 
compared with the last quotation from Le Pelerin. It is 
nearly all suggested by the ten lines quoted. Although Dry- 
den has in one way improved what he borrowed by putting 
it into dramatic form, he would have done better had he been 
willing to have the characters express the idea but once, in- 
stead of repeating and expanding it. As Miss Sherwood has 
said,^'® Dryden’s greatest error was his feeling that if a little 
is good, a great deal is better. It was this that made him 
parallel Miranda in The Tempest with a man who had never 
seen a woman, and it led to the worst oratorical excesses of 
Montezuma and Almanzor. In comedy it caused such scenes 
as this, effective enough, but unnecessarily repetitious. 

The parallels of parts of Le Pelerin with the comic portion 
of The Spanish Friar already given are enough to prove that 
Pfere Andr^ was a much more important progenitor of Domi- 
nic than is FalstaflF or Fletcher’s Lopez But there are other 
proofs of the relationship. When Dominic threatens to ex- 
communicate Gomez if he does not allow him to talk with El- 
vira,^"® we are reminded of Pfere Andre’s having made the same 
threat to the soldiers who tried to capture him.^®® Again, when 
Lorenzo secures Dominic’s secrecy by saying that what he tells 
him is revealed in confessions*^ we remember that Camille 
made the same suggestion.^® Finally, there is no doubt that 
Dominic’s second attempt to gain admittance to Elvira, which 
is foiled by Gomez,®*® is modeled on P^re Andre’s first attempt 
to see the marchioness.®** Both Dominic and Bremond’s friar 
claim that they want to give the lady spiritual advice. Both 

168 Margaret Sherwood, Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice, p 11. 

16 * The Spanish Friar, II, 3. 

i»o Le Pelerin, p 116. 

181 The Spanish Fnar, IV, i. 

1*2 Le Pelenn, p 50. 

i«» The Spanish Fnar, IV, 1 (Works, VI, 474-476) . 

188 Le Pelenn, pp 78-80. 
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are told that the lady is ill. Both reply that, if the lady is ill, a 
man of God is especially necessary and suggest that Heaven has 
sent them (Drydcn changes " Heaven ” to “ my good angel ” 
for the sake of the pun) . Both are then told by the husband 
that the lady has but lately been to confessional. Both finally 
protest that men of their Order are not to be treated in such a 
manner and are told that the Pope and the whole Church 
(“the Pope and all his cardinals** in Dryden) would be 
treated the same way.*" 

The Spanish Frtar, more than any other play of Dryden's 
has been thought by critics to have a religious or a political 
significance. The author of The Laureat, a four-page leaflet 
in verse which appeared in 1687, accused Dryden of having 
written the play, and of having attacked Catholicism in it, be- 
cause in 1680 his pension was not paid. In support of this 
accusation he pointed out that Dryden had returned to the 
service of the Court and of the Tory faction when the pension 
was paid again in the following year. But Professor L. I. 
Bredvold has shown *•• that, since the play was written in 1679 
or possibly even earlier, the non-payment of the pension in 

lu There are two or three unimportant reminiscences of certain plays of 
Moli^re in The Spanish Fnar. These are mentioned by Carl Hartmann in 
his Einfluss Mobire’s auf Dryden's komisch-dramatische Dichlungen, pp ag- 
30 Hartmann exaggerates the importance of the " erinnerungen " of Moliire, 
since he has not thought of examining Le Pelenn Even Hartmann admits, 
however, that the parts of Dryden's play which he mentions can only be said 
to recall things in Moliire, adding, *' wirklicher Einfluss steht jedocb nirgends 
lest.” In spite of this, Miss Sherwood and Nicoll have copied Hartmann’s 
suggestions as if they referred to demonstrable borrowings Nicoll says (A 
History of Restoration Drama, 1660-iyoo, p 174) that part of L'tcoU des 
femmes “ was employed ... by Dryden in The Spanish Frtar " And on the 
next page he exaggerates Hartmann's statements even more by declaring that 
Ee Midecin malgri lui " gave scenes to Dryden for The Spanish Fnar " 

isa " Political Aspects of Dryden’s Amboyna and The Spanish Fryar," Es- 
says and Studies in English and Comparative Literature, in the senes in 
Language and Literature, University of Michigan Publications, VIII (iggs) , 
iig-ija. 
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1680 could not possibly have affected it, and that from 1678 
to 1684 he was being paid regularly, even though not in full. 
The examination of the sources given above ought to be a 
further indication that Dryden was not necessarily attacking 
anybody, and that if the play shows animus it is as likely to be 
the animus of Bremond as of Dryden.**^ 

Scott’s claim that the play is an attack on monasticism rather 
than on Catholicism and that Dryden’s conversion to Rome 
at the accession of James II in 1686 was not therefore a sudden 
about-face has some truth in it, perhaps, and it is significant 
that Charles II, already secretly a Catholic, had the play given 
at Court on two occasions.^*® Nevertheless, it cannot be gain- 
said that there are things in the play that no incipient Catholic 
would write, and the epilogue is certainly anti-Catholic.*“ It 
says in part: 

There's none. I’m sure, who is a friend to love. 

But will our Friar’s character approve: . . . 

Our church, alasi (as Rome objects) does want 
These ghostly comforts for the falling saint: 

This gains them their whore-converts, and may be 
One reason of the growth of Popery. 

The man who wrote those last lines, or who allowed them to 
be added to his play, must have been far from conversion to 
Catholicism. It seems likely, then, that Dryden’s conversion 

The political significance of The Spanish Fnar is usually exaggerated. 
Many of its apparent allusions to politics are probably acadental After the 
Revolution, for instance, Queen Mary ordered the play to be given before her 
(June, 1689) , when, to her confusion, many of the lines which referred to 
Leonora's treatment of the old king were taken by the audience to refer to 
Mary's treatment of James 11 (see Works, VI, 400, n ) . Naturally Drvden 
could not have intended them so. 

168 Nicoll, op cit , p 311. The dates were March 8, 1679/80, and Novem- 
ber 89, 1684 

16 * It was published as " By a Fnend of the Author’s," but it scxin appeared 
in Poems Relating to State Affairs (pp. 385-386) under the name of Dryden; 
at any rate, it could not have been added to his play without his permission. 
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was a sudden one, and that in 1686 he was sorry for the lines 
he had written seven years earlier.^^* In this connection 
Cibber’s statement might be noted, that Dryden was “ after- 
wards so much concerned for having ridiculed the character 
of the Friar, that it impaired his health." 

There are other possible allusions to contemporary affairs. 
It has been suggested that the last two lines of the play. 

But let the bold conspirator beware. 

For heaven makes princes its peculiar care, 

may have been addressed to the Whigs. Also, the character 
of Torrismond, a man of supposedly base birth who has a 
noble soul, may have been suggested by Monmouth,^” though, 
as has been shown, the hero of Quinault’s Astrate had a much 
more demonstrable influence than did Monmouth. It is 
possibly true also that Raymond’s opinion of the rabble in 
Act IV, Scene 2, is really Dryden’s opinion of the Londoners, 
who alternated between supporting the Whigs and Tories: 

iTo Dryden had thrown many taunts at Catholics earlier In V, i, of The 
Rival-Ladtes, for instance, when the captain of the vessel suggests to the 
pirate that their prisoners be sold to the Turk, the pirate replies “ Pray, sir, 
let us reserve the lady to our own uses, it were a shame to good Catholics to 
give her up to infidels ” 

iti Theophilus Cibber, An Account of the Lives of the Poets, III, 91. 
The Spanish Friar was written, it should be remembered, just after the dis- 
covery of the Popish Plot in 167R. 

Langbaine says {op cit , p 171) "Whether Mr Dryden intended his 
Character of Dominick as a Satyr on Romish Priests only, or on the Clergy of 
all Opinions in general, I know not but sure I am, that he might have spar’d 
bis Reflecting Quotation in the Front of his Play 

Ut melius possis fallere sume togam. 

" But the truth is, ever since a certain Worthy Bishop refus'd Orders to a 
certain Poet, Mr. Dryden has declar'd open defiance against the whole Clergy.” 

Scott points out {Works, I, 358 and n ) that this charge was often made. 

irs In Act II, Scene 1 {Works, VI, 439) , Torrismond says' 

" Good heavens, why gave you me a monarch’s soul, 

And crusted it with base plebeian clay? ’’ 

As has been pointed out, these words have a resemblance to the lament of 
Absalom in Absalom and Aehitophel, 
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You do not know the virtues of your city. 

What pushing force they have; some popular chief, 

More noisy than the rest, but ones Halloo, 

And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out; 

The gates are barred, the ways are barricadoed.‘” 

Shakespeare’s influence on The Spanish Friar has been 
often mentioned, but never documented. Those who have 
spoken of the possibility of such influence have, in fact, been 
disposed to refer to the likeness between Dominic and Falstafif, 
as Scott did, to say something about the quality of the blank 
verse, and to let it go at that. Many reminiscences of Shake- 
speare can be found, however, in the lines of the play. This 
IS not surprising The influence of Shakespeare, which had 
been revealed shortly before in All for Love,^''* might be ex- 
pected to continue, and it should be remembered that Dry- 
den was working on The Spanish Friar simultaneously with 
his adaptation of Troilus and Cresstda.”'^ Besides, Shake- 
speare’s example had been admitted by Dryden to be impor- 
tant in persuading him to omit bombast from Aureng-Zebe 
(1675) when he said in the prologue to that play that a 
“ secret shame ” invaded his breast at " Shakespeare’s sacred 
name ”; and Dryden’s attack on fustian in the dedication to 
The Spanish Friar, together with his admission that some 
verses of his Maximin and Almanzor cried vengeance upon 
him for their extravagance, indicated that the influence still 
continued. The effect of this was noticed by Scott, who ob- 
served that the language of the play seldom rises into bombast 
and “ maintains the mixture of force and dignity best adapted 
to the expression of tragic passion.” 

ITS This recalls Dryden’s description of the English (the Jews) in Absalom 
and Achitophel, lines 44-68. 

1T4 Probably first acted in 1677 

ITS See also the evidence of Shakespearean reminiscences in Mr Limber- 
ham, which was written about a year b^ore The Spanish Fnar. See p. so8. 

IT# Works, VI, 399. 
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But, although Shakespeare seems likely to have been the 
one who taught Dryden to write such blank verse, it is obvious 
that this cannot be proved, particularly in view of the ^t that 
nearly all the other Elizabethans also wrote it well. There 
are, however, other indications that Dryden was sensitive at 
this time to Shakespeare’s influence. 

The lines at the beginning of The Spanish Friar, for ex- 
ample, are apparently imitated from the opening of Hamlet. 
A quotation of the two passages will show this. The Spanish 
Friar commences with a change of the watch: 

Alphonso: Stand: give the word. 

Pedro: The Queen of Aragon. 

Alphonso: Pedro? — how goes the night? 

Pedro: She wears apace.^'* 

Hamlet begins likewise: 

Bernardo: Who’s there? 

Francisco: Nay answer me Stand & unfold your selfe. 

Bernardo' Long liue the King. 

Francisco: Bernardo? 

Bernardo: He. 

Francisco: You come most carefully upon the houre. 

Bernardo; ’Tis now strook twelue, get thee to bed, Francisco 

Again, when Gomez finds that Lorenzo has run away with 
his wife and money and cries out; “ O my goldl my wifel my 

iir The Spanish Friar, I, i. 

Hamlet, 1, i. If the two passages be carefully compared it will be 
seen that Dryden has imitated Shakespeare not merely in opening the play 
vmh a diange ot the watch at night - which might have been accidental - but 
that: (i) A password is given in both passages; (a) This password consists o£ 
the name of the ruler of the country, (s) The man to be relieved fhmt. 
he recognizes the other and mentions his name questioningly in both cases; 
( 4 ) The time of night is mentioned in both casm. 
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wifel my goldl Dryden seems to be recalling The Mer- 
chant of Venice, in which Salanio quotes Shylock as crying 
out: “ My daughter, O my ducats, O my daughter.” 

Finally, in Act V, Scene 1, the bedchamber scene, the Queen 
and her maid Teresa mourn over the sudden death of Torris- 
mond’s love in a way that recalls Act IV, Scene 3, of Othello, 
in which Desdemona and Emilia are represented just after 
Othello has treated his wife as a strumpet; and the introduc- 
tion of a sad song in both cases makes the likeness rather 
striking 

But, although there seems to be abundant reason for the 
claim that Dryden reveals Shakespeare’s as well as Quinault’s 
influence in The Spanish Friar, it is obvious that the result of 
this influence was not always altogether good. Dryden’s at- 
tempt to make his characters soar into the realms of poetry 
under the stress of emotion, for instance, is not always success- 
ful, and the failures are painful failures. The worst parts of 
The Spanish Friar are much poorer than anything in the 
heroic plays, for in the latter the whole atmosphere is so arti- 
ficial that one is not apt to think of comparing it with reality, 
while in this play the attempt to portray real human emotion 
brings Dryden into unfortunate comparison with Shake- 
speare and emphasizes his lack of the higher qualities of imagi- 
nation The end of Act II, Scene 1, is a good illustration of 
this: 

The Spanish Friar, IV, i. 

18 ® The Merchant of Venice, II, 8 In Don Sebastian, IV, a (Works, VII, 
419) , the Mufti, when he finds that he is robbed of his daughter and his jewels, 
mentions the jewels first 

181 There is a possibility, too, that later in the scene, when Leonora kneels 
and conjures Torrismond “ by all the pleasures of our nuptial bed ” to tell her 
what’s wrong, and refuses to rise until he does so, Dryden was influenced by 
Act II, Scene a, of Julius Caesar, where Portia acts and speaks in much the 
same way in order to persuade Brutus to confide in her. 
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Torrismond: 

That, that’s the wound! I see you set so high. 

As no desert or services can reach. — 

Good heavens, why gave you me a monarch’s soul. 

And crusted it with base plebeian clay? 

Why gave you me desires of such extent. 

And such a span to grasp them? Sure, my lot 
By some o’erhasty angel was misplaced 
In fate’s eternal volume! — But I rave. 

And, like a giddy bird in dead of night. 

Fly round the Ere that scorches me to death. 

Leonora: 

Yet, Torrismond, you’ve not so ill deserved. 

But I may give you counsel for your cure. 

Torrismond: 

I cannot, nay, I wish not to be cured. 

Leonora: 

(Aside) Nor I, heaven knows! 

Torrismond: 

There is a pleasure, sure. 

In being mad, which none but madmen know! 

Let me indulge it; let me gaze for ever! 

And, since you are too great to be beloved. 

Be greater, greater yet, and be adored. 

Leonora: 

These are the words which I must only hear 

From Bertran’s mouth, they should displease from you: 

1 say they should; but women are so vain, 

To like the love, though they despise the lover. 

Yet, that I may not send you from my sight 
In absolute despair, — I pity you. 

Torrismond: 

Am I then pitied! I have lived enough! — 

Death, take me in this moment of my joy; 

But, when my soul is plunged in long oblivion. 

Spare this one thought! let me remember pity. 

And, so deceived, think all my life was blessed. 
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Leonora: 

What if I add a little to my alms? 

If that would help. I could cast in a tear 
To your misfortunes. 

Torrismond: 

A tearl You have o’erbid all my past sufferings. 

And all my future tool 

Leonora: 

Were I no queen — 

Or you of royal blood — 

Torrismond: 

What have I lost by my forefathers’ faultl 
Why was not I the twentieth by descent 
From a long restive race of droning kings? 

Lovel what a poor omnipotence hast thou. 

When gold and titles buy thee? 

Leonora: 

(Sighs) Oh, my torturel — 

Torrismond: 

Might I presume, — but oh, I dare not hope 
That sigh was added to your alms for met 

Leonora: 

I give you leave to guess, and not forbid you 
To make the best construction for your love: 

Be secret and discreet; these fairy favours 

Are lost, when not concealed. — Provoke not Bertran. — 

Retire: I must no more but this, — Hope Torrismond. (Exit) 

T orrtsmond: 

She bids me hope; O heavens, she pities mel 
And pity still foreruns approaching love. 

As lightning does the thunderl T une your harps. 

Ye angels, to that sound; and thou, my heart. 

Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. 

Hence, all my griefs and every anxious care; 

One word, and one kind glance, can cure despair. (Exit) 
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A complete critical understanding of The Spanish Friar 
is not possible without a realization of what Dryden’s sources 
were. Attempts to trace the Friar’s descent from Falstaff or 
Lopez are seen to be futile when his true source, Le Pelerm, 
is examined. And the limitations of the serious plot are cer- 
tainly explained in part when we know that it was influenced 
by dramatists so widely different as are Quinault and Shake- 
speare. 

VIII 

Don Sebastian (1689)“® and Dryden’s last drama, Love 
Triumphant; or, Nature will Prevail (1693) , are not nearly 
so interesting to a student of Dryden’s comedy as are the other 
tragicomedies. In the first place, the comic plots take up 
much less space than do the serious plots which accompany 
them; tlie Antonio-Morayma plot is, in fact, only a little more 
than a third as long as the tragic plot of Don Sebastian. In 
the second place, the comic plots of the plays are not very 
important as literature. Farce was now triumphing on the 
stage, and Dryden was too good a business man not to con- 
tinue what had succeeded in The Spanish Friar. 

The comic part of Don Sebastian resembles that of The 
Spanish Friar not only in its farcical nature, but also in its 
ridicule of the clergy, though now it is a Moorish Mufti rather 
than a Catholic friar who is the butt of the humor.^®“ More- 
over, the source of part of the comic plot is the novel that had 
been used in The Spanish Friar, Bremond’s Pelerm. 

It has never been noticed before that this was Dryden’s 
source, even in the later editions of Langbaine’s work, where 
Don Sebastian was discussed. It must be owned that this is 

1*2 Queen Mary saw it on December 4, 1689 See Nicoll, A History of 
Restoration Drama, p 314. 

is» Collier was angrier at Dryden for his treatment of the Mufti than for 
his treatment of the Friar See A Short View of the Immorality and Profane- 
ness of the English Stage, pp. 64-66. 
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not surprising, since Dryden has here disguised his use of 
Bremond much more carefully than he had in The Spanish 
Friar. His reason for doing this was probably the recent ap- 
pearance, in 1688, of the first pirated edition of Langbaine’s 
book on the drama under the title of Momus Triumphans. 
This contained an extended attack on Dryden and his “ plagi- 
aries.” He apparently was careful in Don Sebastian to give 
Langbaine no more ammunition. That this is so is supported 
by Dryden’s evident consciousness, as revealed in the preface 
to the play, of the great plagiary hunter’s attack. There Dry- 
den points out that the ancients built their dramas “ on 
known fables ” without being accused of stealing.^*® 

When one fears charges of plagiarism, it might be observed, 
there are two courses open either to point out the sources in 
the preface; or to try to disguise them so well that no one else 
is likely to point them out. In Don Sebastian Dryden has 
taken the first course with regard to the serious plot, admit- 
ting in the preface that he has followed, not too closely, a 
French novel of the same name as the play.‘*® With regard to 

184 Dryden apparently disguised the source of the comic plot of Lm/e 
Triumphant, if there is one, even better 

188 Langbaine's answer to this defense is made in i 6 gi He then declares 
(op cit , ids) that he did not accuse any poet of plagiarism merely for borrow- 
ing his plots " But,” he continues, “ tho’ the Poet be allow’d to borrow his 
Foundation from other Writers, I presume that Language ought to be his 
own, and when at any time we find a Poet translating whole Scenes from others 
Writings, I hope we may without offense call him a Plagiary which if granted, 
I may accuse Mr Dryden of Theft, notwithstanding this Defence [1 e the 
preface to Don Sebastian], and inform the Reader, that he equivocates in this 
Instance of Oedipus [which Dryden had given as an example of a play which 
uses an old idea, but does not steal], for tho’ he stole not from Corneille m 
that Play, yet he has borrow’d very much from the (Edipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles, as likewise from that of Seneca " 

186 Langbaine (ibid ) mentions this novel " A french Novel call’d Don 
Sebastian Roy de Portugal, translated into Fnglish” I have been unable to 
secure a copy Summers says (Dryden, The Dramatic Works, VI, 9) that 
there is no indication that Dryden consulted this book, that is, that Dryden’s 
play 18 no more like this than it is like any history which gives the facts of 
Don Sebastian’s life. 
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the comic plot he has taken the other course. As has been 
said, he has altered and rewritten his source. But in spite of 
this, I think that there is no doubt that Dryden did use 
Bremond. 

In Bremond’s novel, Le Pelerm/*' Camille makes an as- 
signation with the marchioness with whom he is in love. She 
writes him to be “ onze heures de nuit au dessous de mes 
fenestres.” When he arrives at the appointed place, how- 
ever, the ugly old governor’s wife sees him first and has him 
brought to her room. Thinking that the lady before him is 
the marchioness, Camille climbs into her bed. In a few 
moments, when he discovers his mistake, the sudden falling 
off of his passionate embraces angers the old lady so much 
that he is in danger of being betrayed. But the maid warns 
her mistress that the governor is coming to bed, and Camille 
leaves. Later he explains his coldness to the governor’s wife 
by saying that it was caused by “ le respect, qu’il devoit au 
Gouvemeur.” 

In Don Sebastian, Antonio, whose position as a slave of the 
Mufti makes his gallant activities as dangerous as are those of 
Camille in Le Pelertn, keeps an assignation which Morayma, 
the Mufti’s daughter, has arranged by letter. But the Mufti’s 
wife, Morayma’s stepmother, arrives and Antonio, like Ca- 
mille, thinks that she is his beloved and embraces her pas- 
sionately. He soon finds out his mistake, however, and dis- 
continues his lovemaking, explaining, as Camille had done, 
that It is respect for the lady’s husband that makes him hesi- 
^te. His words are: "... I have a scruple to betray my 
master.’’ 

Let me say again that Dryden has changed greatly what he 
took from his source, but he has not improved on it. The rest 


See p isg, n. 152. 
!»• Le Pelertn, p. 56. 


189 ibtd., p. 148. 

188 Don Sebastian, III, s. 
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of the scene, in which he departs completely from Bremond, 
is much less effective than what has been cited. 

Another part of Don Sebastian was also suggested by an in- 
cident related by Bremond. In Le Pelertn the Marquis, the 
husband of Camille’s mistress, disguises himself so as to look 
as much as possible like Camille and waits outside his wife’s 
window, hoping that she will mistake him for her lover and 
reveal her intrigue. Camille’s confidant and pimp, Le Pfere 
Andri, is the one who is deceived, however. He rushes up to 
the jealous man, embraces him, and, still under the impres- 
sion that he is Camille, begins to talk about an assigna- 
tion with the marchioness. The Marquis chases him away. 
Finally someone in the room above, thinking that the man 
waiting below looks suspicious, drops a vessel of ordure on 
the Marquis’ head.‘*‘ 

In the same way the Mufti of Don Sebastian, anxious be- 
cause of his wife’s interest in the slave Antonio, waits outside 
her window disguised like him. In this case Morayma, the 
daughter, is deceived by the disguise, rushes up to her father, 
hands him a casket of jewels, and reveals the fact that she and 
Antonio have planned to run away together.*®* This time 
there is no chamber pot from above, but Morayma tells her 
father that he deserves to be so saluted.*'* As before, Dryden 
does not translate from his source. He writes, rather, as if he 
were remembering the incident, perhaps without having 
reread it since he had used Bremond’s novel for The Spanish 
Friar. And, as in the other borrowing just mentioned, he 
soon departs from his original. Morayma is clever enough to 
call the other slaves, have her father seized as a slave who has 
stolen the casket she has just given him, and escape with her 
lover. For this there is no suggestion in Bremond. 

*»* Le Pelerin, pp. 97-103. 

Don Sebastian, IV, s. 

*»• Morayma ia more specific than I have been in designating the vessel. 
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Dryden has changed the relationship of the characters in 
his source and has made Antonio come within an ace of seduc- 
ing, or rather of being seduced by, the stepmother of his wife 
to be. This would have been close to incest, and it is inter- 
esting to count up the number of times Dryden used the idea 
of incest in his last plays. It is in his Oedipus, of necessity. 
It is also in the comic portion of The Spanish Friar, though 
the act is fortuitously averted, and in the serious part of Love 
Triumphant, where the principals think that they are feeling 
incestuous passion, though at the end their parents are re- 
distributed in such a way as to make everything all right. In 
the serious plot of Don Sebastian incest actually occurs. This 
interest m abnormal passion indicated, perhaps, the strain 
which Dryden was under, especially toward the end, to stimu- 
late the flagging interest of his audiences. Nothing unusual in 
the way of rant and heroics could be provided after Alman- 
zor’s bombast, and once-surpnsing combinations of love — 
such as having the lovers of different station or race or mem- 
bers of warring families — were no longer surprising. So, 
like Ford, who sixty years earlier had responded to a similar 
situation with ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, Dryden wrote about 
incestuous love. 

In the comic plots of Don Sebastian and Love Triumphant 
Dryden shows in another way that he is finding difficulty in 
satisfying tastes that have become deadened by too much 
spice. Even more wilfully than in Afr. Limberham Dryden 
here touches depths of coarseness and vulgarity. There is 
almost no lightness or wit or cleverness (as there had been in 
Marriage d la Mode and The Mock Astrologer) to outweigh 
the bawdiness of pun and allusion, which dwell, as so often 
in Dryden, on the anatomy of the sexes and the mechanics of 
the sex act. In the earlier plays there was innuendo. Here 
it becomes crude, heavy-handed vulgarity. It sounds almost 
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like the bawdiness of senility.'®* Antonio is an unsubtle 
whoremaster; Carlo and Sancho of Love T riumphant are no 
less crude, and Dalinda of the same play is as unvarnished a 
prostitute as can be found in Restoration drama. 

It may be, however, that these characters fulfilled the pur- 
pose for which they were created even better than did Celadon 
and Florimel of The Maiden Queen or the four witty lovers 
of Marriage A la Mode. Certainly they furnish a no less strik- 
ing contrast to the heroic characters of the serious plot than 
did their predecessors. Moreover, there was no danger that 
their standards might seem more rational than those of the 
tragic protagonists, as had happened in Dryden’s earlier tragi- 
comedies, in which the serious part is almost made to seem 
ridiculous. Antonio and Morayma, and the later Carlo, 
Sancho, and Dalinda, are to this degree like the comic char- 
acters in Shakespeare’s tragedies. They are laughed at and 
forgotten. They never steal the limelight from the serious 
characters. 

The discovery of the source from which Dryden drew some 
of the situations for the comic plot of Don Sebastian is not 
important on the face of it, for Dryden followed it far from 
closely. On the other hand, tliis very fact is significant. It 
indicates, as has been said, that since Langbaine’s work ap- 
peared Dryden had turned over a new leaf, and that in his 
last plays lie had decided to take care about laying himself 
open to another charge of plagiarism. This decision did not 

1®* It IS interesting to observe in this connection that Dryden’s most bawdy 
prologue, the one to The Mock Astrologer, expresses the idea that he is very, 
very tired of writing (see p 164) The prologues and the epilogues which he 
wrote for other men at five or ten pounds each and in which one may suppose 
he was not deeply interested are likewise often pornographic See especially 
Dryden’s epilogue to Charles Saunders’ Tamerlane the Great (Cambridge 
edition of Dryden’s Poetical Works, p. 104), his prologue to an unknown 
play of about the same time (ibid ) , and his epilogue to Thomas Southerne’s 
Loyal Brother {ibid , pp 123-1x4) . 
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prevent him from making an admitted adaptation of Amphit- 
ryon for the English stage,”® but it did have an effect on the 
works he intended to claim as his own. It probably explains 
why critics have found no source for the comic plot of Dry- 
den’s last play. Love Triumphant j and why the serious part 
of the play is only vaguely like its source.**® 

IX 

The serious plot of Love Triumphant has about the same 
relationship to Beaumont and Fletcher’s A King and No King 
that the serious plot of The Spanish Friar had had to Qui- 
nault’s L'Astrate. Dryden has certainly been influenced by the 
general development of the plot of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play, and he has now and then followed it rather closely, but 
there are no verbal reminiscences.*** 

»■» See Chapter V. 

The result of Langbaine's attack is also seen in the preface to 
Cleomenes, where Dryden carefully outlines his sources 

In the prologue to Love Triumphant Dryden claims that the play has no 
source, saying 

“ But here’s a story, which no books relate. 

Coin'd from our own old poet’s addle-pate.” 

iBT Edwin Schroder, Dryden’s letztes Drama. Schroder has made a very 
thorough comparison of Love Triumphant to A King and No King, and for 
that reason no further examination of the relationship between the two plays 
is necessary here Schroder ignores, however, the possibility that there is a 
source for the comic plot. 

Genest’s comment on the serious plot {op cit., II, 52-53) is interesting 
" The conduct of this plot is so unnatural, that it almost warrants a suspicion 
that the serious scenes of this play, tho' not acted until 169J, were written 
before the extravagant notions of love and honour were exploded.” Two 
things might be said in support of this theory (1) Don Garcia of Navarre’s 
transfer of allegiance from Victona, who does not love him, to Celidea, who 
does, is strongly reminiscent of a like happening in the serious plot of Love in 
a Tub: (2) There are several passages in Love Tnumphant in rhyme, and 
Dryden had not used rhyme in his plays for more than ten years. These pas- 
sages have all the earmarks of Dryden’s earlier work. I shall give an example 
from Act IV, Scene 1, of Love Triumphant. In spite of her love for Alphonso, 
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Though no source has been found for the comic part of 
Love Triumphant its farce is of the commedta dell’ arte vari- 
ety. It is like what Dryden had already taken from Mohfere 
in Sir Martin Mar-all.^*^ Sancho’s foolish mistakes when he 
tries to deceive Dalinda’s father might, indeed, very well 

Victoria has just told him that she cannot disobey her lather by marrying him, 
though she attempts to prove the depth of her passion by showing him a 
dagger with which she has determined to kill herself before consummating 
the hateful marriage which her father is arranging with Alphonso’s rival. 
They speak as follows 
" Alphonso: 

That fatal proof I never did desire. 

" Ptctona: 

And yet a proof more fotal you require, 

Whid would with infamy my name pursue; 

To fly my father, and to follow you. 

"Alphonso- 

Your love you forfeit, if you go away. 

" Victona- 

I forfeit my obedience, if I stay . . . 

"Alphonso- 

Then, when you vowed your love, you falsely swore 
" Victorta 

I love you mudi, but love my honour more. 

"Alphonso 

You hate my rival, yet you take the way 

To make you his inevitable prey 
" Ficfona- 

Beasts fear not more to be the hunter’s spoil. 

" Alphonso - 

Then, sure, you would not run into the toil. 

How ill your actions with your words agreel 
" Victoria. 

This friend is still at hand to set me free 

(Holding up the dagger) " 

sss The farce is much less well done than in Sir Martin. As a contempo- 
rary letter quoted by Scott (Works, VIIl, gyo, n ) says, “ the comical part 
descends beneath the style and show of a Bartholomew-Fair Droll." 
iM Love Triumphant, III, a. 
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have been suggested by those of Moli^re’s Like and Dryden’s 
imitation of him in Sir Martin. Hartmann mentions sev- 
eral places in which he believes Love Triumphant resembles 
Molifere’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, but the passages cited 
in the two plays are not close enough to sustain his claim. For 
instance^ he cites Act II, Scenes 9 and 10, of the French play 
as having given Dryden suggestions for Act V, Scene 1, of 
Love T riumphant/°^ but absolutely the only resemblance be- 
tween the two passages lies in the fact that in each children 
are brought upon the stage. In Monsieur de Pourceaugnac 
these children are produced by Nerine and Lucette as the 
fruit of the marriage each claims to have had with Pour- 
ceaugnac, there are three of them, one belonging to Nerine 
and two to Lucette. In Love Triumphant the two children 
are the bastards that Dalinda has had by her former lover. In 
spite of the slenderness of Hartmann’s proof of his statement, 
he has been quoted by nearly every critic who has touched on 
Moliere’s influence on Dryden.““ 

Hartmann was right, however, in feeling that the farce of 
the play is of the same kind as that in Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac. It IS nearer to Molidre’s kind of farce than it is to 
D’Urfey’s, for instance; but all that can be done to prove that 
this IS true is to point out the general resemblance of certain 
scenes in it (III, 2, especially) to many of Moliere’s farces. 

In view of the poor quality of the comic plots of the last 
two of Dryden’s tragicomedies it might be concluded that he 
was only an adapter; that, though he could do well enough 
with Amphitryon when he had Molifere as a model and with 

200 op Clt., p 40 

201 Ibid 

202 See, tor instance, Margaret Sherwood (op cit , p 44) . When she says 
there that Love Triumphant shows the influence of Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, 
she IS evidently following Hartmann Nicoll (op. at, p. 176) makes the 
same error. 
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The Maiden Queen when he took his material from French 
romances, the fatigue of constructing his own comic plots, as 
he apparently did in these last plays, left him no energy for 
adorning them and making them sparkle. This suggestion 
might be acceptable were it not for Marriage a la Mode. Ex- 
cept for it, all Dryden’s best comedies are either adaptations, 
like Sir Martin Mar-all and Amphitryon, or plays in which 
borrowed material is an important part, like The Maiden 
Queen and The Mock Astrologer. But the ranking of the 
comic part of Marriage a la Mode at the top or close to it 
makes this theory untenable. 


X 

It has been shown (to summarize the somewhat hetero- 
geneous material in this chapter) that Dryden’s tragicomedies, 
though they all utilized the effect to be derived from the con- 
trast of a comic with a serious plot, were varied m the kind 
of comedy they presented and even, apparently, in the audi- 
ence they appealed to. The comic portions of The Maiden 
Queen and of Marriage a la Mode are a part of the manners 
tradition Those of The Spanish Friar, Don Sebastian, and 
Love Triumphant are in the low comedy of farcical intrigue 
tradition As for his sources, Dryden is seen to have been in- 
fluenced chiefly, as in his other plays, by English drama in his 
form and manner, but to have borrowed some of his material 
in nearly every play from foreign sources, presumably because 
he felt that the borrowings were not likely to be discovered 
when they were translated from another language. Finally, 
after the appearance of Langbaine’s attack, he took even 
greater care to conceal his originals, altering them so much 
that they are only faintly recognizable, or not at all. 




CHAPTER IV 


THREE COMEDIES: " THE MOCK ASTROLOGER.” “ THE 
ASSIGNATION.” AND " MR. LIMBERHAM " 

T he comedies to be discussed in the present chapter 
are An Evenings Love; or. The Mock Astrologer 
(1668) , The Assignation; or, Love in a Nunnery 
(167a) , and Mr. Ltmberham; or, the Kind Keeper (1678) . 
The only reason for treating them in the same chapter is that 
they are what remains after the early comedies, the tragi- 
comedies, and the adaptations of Moli^re ^ have been studied 
Certain resemblances of the three plays could be pointed 
out, but the appearance of unity that that might give the 
chapter would be specious. When such resemblances are 
important, they will be discussed in connection with the sepa- 
rate plays. 


I 

After having noted how critics have neglected the sources 
of most of Dryden’s comedies and tragicomedies, one is sur- 
prised to find that two dissertations have been partly devoted 
to the sources of The Mock Astrologer. The first of these 
discussions is by Philip Ott.* In treating The Mock Astrolo- 
ger Ott does not confine himself to Moli^re’s influence, but 
discusses at length the other important source, Thomas Cor- 
neille’s Feint Astrologue. J.-E. Gillet in the part of Moltire 

1 See Chapter V 

2 Philip Ott, Vbcr das Verhaltnis des Lmtspiel-dichters Dryden zu Moltire. 
Thu appeared in 1888. 


*54 
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en Angleterre devoted to The Mock Astrologer* has also 
given a just exposition of Dryden’s use of Corneille; his 
material on the Moli^re influence, and particularly the par- 
allel passages from the play by Dryden and from several by 
Molifere,* is even more enlightening.® 

As I have said, one is surprised at first to find so much on 
the sources of this play, when others have been neglected. 
Langbaine guided Ott and Gillet to their material, but he 
might have guided them and other scholars to the sources of 
many of Dryden’s comedies. What is the reason for the 
discrepancy? 

The answer is that Scott and Saintsbury are to blame. As 
has been noted in previous chapters, Scott usually pays little 
attention to sources,® and Saintsbury intimates that the 
sources mentioned by Langbaine existed chiefly in his imagi- 
nation. How wrong Scott and Saintsbury are has been shown 
in previous chapters. When discussing The Mock Astrologer, 
however, Scott could not ignore Dryden’s own statement 
which he made in the preface ^ that the source of the play was 
Le Feint Astrologue,* and for some reason Scott bestirred 

3 J.-E. GilleC, Memoirs de VAcadimie royale de Belgique, Deuxiime Sine, 
Classe des Lettres, Vol. g, 1913 

* Ibid , Appendix II, pp 169-177. 

» Carl Hartmann, Einfluss Mobire’s auf Dryden’s komisch-dramatische 
Dichtungen, is not very good on this play He underestimates the importance 
ol Moli^re’s influence and does not give parallel passages from Moline and 
Dryden, as he does for other plays and might well have done here. 

Montague Summers, Dryden, The Dramatic Works, Vol II, adds nothing 
to the work of Ott and Gillet except for his suggestion that a part of IV, 3, 
of The Mock Astrologer may be imitated from the Aulularia of Plautus. See 
p. 160. 

s Scott repeats several times his conviction that an examination of sources 
IS not a part of his duties as editor. 

1 Works, III, 250 

s Dryden also mentions El Astrologo Fingido of Calderdn, which Corneille 
had used as a source, but Dryden apparently employs only the French play. 
His use of Spanish words is not extensive enough to indicate that he knew the 
Spanish. See p. 5, n. as. 
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himself, contrai7 to his usual practice, to examine Le Dipit 
amoureux and Les Pricteuses ridicules at Langbaine’s sug- 
gestion.' Saintsbury, naturally, repeated what Scott had said. 
The number of monographs written as a result indicates, I 
think, the prestige of Dryden’s two editors. 

Since the sources of The Mock Astrologer have been thor- 
oughly studied in the works mentioned above, I shall refer 
the reader to them for the details of Dryden’s borrowings for 
this play. I shall summarize, with page references, Ott’s and 
Gillet’s works, and use them in drawing my conclusions, but 
shall not reproduce them in detail. 

The action of The Mock Astrologer is divided into two 
plots, the first being the intrigue between Wildblood and 
Jacintha and their servants, and the second including Bel- 
lamy’s duping of Alonzo by pretending to be an astrologer, 
Don Melchor’s deceitful wooing of Alonzo’s daughter Theo- 
dosia and her cousin Aurelia at the same time, and Don 
Lopez’s wooing of Aurelia. 

The first of these plots is to some extent suggested by 
Moli^re’s Le Depit amoureux. Dryden’s Wildblood and 
Jacintha correspond to Eraste and Lucile; his Beatrix and Mas- 
kail to Marinette and Gros-Ren^ of the French comedy. Dry- 
den has added to his source many passages of excellent raillery 
between the gallant and lady, passages in the manner of the 
combats of wit of the earlier Maiden Queen and the later 
Marriage a la Mode,^" and he has distributed what he did bor- 

* Langbaine says in An Account of the English Dramatic Poets, pp 163- 
164 “ The mam Plot of this Play is built on that of Corneille’s [sic] . . The 
Scene between Alonzo and Lopez, p 39, is translated from Molltere’s Depit 
Amoureux, Act a, Sc 6 Camilla's begging a new Gown of Don Melchor, p. 61, 
from the same Act 1, Sc. a The Love Quarrel between Wild-blood and 
Jacinta [ric], Maseall and Beatrix, Act 4 Sc the last, is copied from the same 
Play, Act 4 Sc 3, and 4 " 

10 Gillet, op at , p 89. Gillet suggests, however (wrongly, I think) , that 
Shakespeare’s Beatrice and Benedick influenced these witty c^racters. 
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row among the characters in the other plot at times. His 
debt to Moli^re in this plot, however, is considerable. 

Dryden owes even more to the source of the second plot. 
This plot is closely imitated from Thomas Corneille’s Le 
Feint Astrologue?^ In it Dryden’s Bellamy corresponds to 
Corneille’s Don Fernand, Dryden’s Don Melchor to Cor- 
neille’s Don Juan, Don Lopez to Don Luis, Don Alonzo to 
L^andre, Donna Theodosia to Lucrtee, and Donna Aurelia to 
L^onor.'® The valet Maskall, so far as he enters into this part 
of the plot, corresponds to Corneille’s Philipin.’" In this plot, 
too, Dryden has made some use of material from the source of 
the first plot, Moli^re’s Le Depit amoureux. The farcical 
conversation of Don Alonzo and Don Lopez in Act III, for 
instance, follows a part of Moli^re’s comedy closely.** 

A r^sum^ of Dryden’s borrowings act by act will show what 
a melange the play is.*® 

11 Ibid , p 87 Dorothy Canfield, Corneille and Racine in England, p 76, 
claims that Dryden has not used much of Corneille’s play, but both Gillet and 
Ott prove otherwise 

Nicoll in his Hiitory of Restoration Drama, p 175, n a, recommends 
Appendix VIII of W Harvey Jellie’s Les Sources du thedtre anglais i I’ipoque 
de la Resltturation to the student of this play The appendix is of questionable 
value Harvie Jellie has placed the supposedly corresponding characters in 
Dryden, Corneille, Moliire, and Mile de Scuddry in parallel columns, but he 
has made the mistake of placing Corneille's Don Juan opposite Dryden’s Bel- 
lamy Moreover, such lists convey the false idea that all the four works are 
more or less parallel throughout, an idea which Harvie Jellie also gives in the 
text of his dissertation 

r» Philip Ott (op cit , p ay) has placed the corresponding characters in 
Dryden and in Corneille in parallel lists He has omitted from these lists, 
however, an indication of the correspondence between Maskall and Philipin. 

1* See p. 159. 

1® The story of the pretended astrologer in Mile de Scud^ry’s Ibrahim 
ou L'lllustre Bassa is not mentioned in this outline, and rightly not, for, 
though Mrs Pepys thought Dryden’s play was “ wholly taken out of the 
Illustre Bassa " (Diary, June ao, 1668) , it is evident that the likeness between 
Mile de Scud^ry’s story and Dryden’s plav results from the fact that she used 
Calderdn, while Dryden used Corneille's play, which was also imitated from 
Calderdn. Summers (op at , Vol 11 ) avoids an actual examination of the 
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Act I. The first twenty lines of the play outline the some- 
what “ heroic ” situation which involves Don Melchor, Don 
Lopez, and their love for Aurelia. This is the only portion of 
the whole comedy in blank verse. It is taken from Corneille, 
though not closely translated. After that the rest of Scene 1 
is given over to the first view Wildblood and Bellamy have of 
their mistresses, and Maskall’s interview with Beatrix for 
the purpose of finding out who these mistresses are. This 
part IS all Dryden’s, but it is interesting to observe how much 
Maskall’s farcical device for enticing Beatrix to tell what he 
wants to know is in the manner of Molifere’s Gros-Rend. 
Scene a, in which the two gallants first speak to their ladies in 
the chapel, is also Dryden’s. It is largely taken up with the 
raillery of Wildblood and Jacintha, and is in the tradi- 
tion of Celadon and Florimel, especially in its indelicacy. 
Act I is more original than the rest of the play, since Dryden 
had to bring his lovers together. The tradition of Restora- 
tion comedy demanded that he do so, for the convention of 
inconstancy made the first meeting the most passionate In 
The Maiden Queen, She Wou’d If She Cou’d, and The Spara- 
gus Garden, for instance, the lovers meet for the first time on 
the stage. Moliere, on the otlier hand, represented his lovers 
as already acquainted. Dryden’s exposition is, therefore, of 
necessity longer. 

A bit of this act is borrowed from L’Ecole des mans}* 

Act II. The first seven pages of Act II are taken up with 
one of the best passages of raillery between Wildblood and 
Jacintha (discussed later) . This part of the play is Dryden’s 
own and is in his best manner. With the entrance of Bea- 

source and observes (p. >34) ' “ Mrs. Pepys was a great reader of de Scud^, 
but ' wholly ’ IS too gross an exaggeration " 

Ott {pp at , pp a4-*6) has a brief r^um^ of the sources of this play. 

Works, III, 268 Gillet (op at , Appendix U, pp. 169-170) gives the 
passage and its source in iiarallel columns. 
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trix he begins to follow Corneille again, and the lack of 
cleverness in the speeches of Beatrix and Maskall shows how 
careless he has been at this point; for Beatrix and Maskall 
here have almost none of the wit they are to have later when 
their language is taken from Molifere’s characters. From here 
to the end of the act Dryden follows Corneille closely.** 

Act III. The first part of Act III is very close to Corneille; 
there are a large number of translated lines in it.** With the 
entrance of Aurelia and Camilla Dryden takes a bit from 
Les PrScieuses ridicules ** and thereafter represents Aurelia as 
an affected young lady. Except for the example given by 
Gillet, however, her affectations are not those of Molifere’s 
character. Indeed, the chief one is that she uses the adjective 
" furiously ” too much, just as Melantha of Marriage & la 
Mode was later to use “ Let me die.” The farcical conversa- 
tion between Alonzo and Lopez ** is imitated very closely from 
Le Dipit amoureux, Act II, Scenes 7 and 8.** The rest of 
Dryden’s act has to do with Wildblood and Jacintha and is 
his own.** 

IT Works, III. *78. 

See Ott, op at , p. S4. 

Ibtd , p *5 

2® Works, III, sg6 

21 See Gillet, op at , p 171 As he shows, the only speech of Aurelia that 
comes directly from Moli^re is her calling the looking-glass the " counsellor of 
graces ” 1 his expression comes from Les Priaeuses ridicules. Scene 7. (This 
play IS not divided into acts.) 

22 Works, III, 

2S See Gillet, op at , pp. 171-175. Gillet gives the reference to Le Dipit 
amoureux as Act II, Scene 6, since he uses an edition of Moli^ different from 
mine Langbaine, who made the discovery first, also says Scene 6 See p. 156, 
n. 9 

2« Dryden does not owe nearly so much to Moli6re in the Wildblood- 
Jaantha plot as he does to Corneille in the other plot. Toward the end of the 
play Dryden seems to grow tired of Wildblood and Jacintha. The first two 
acts contain nearly all their best wit. During the last three acts Jacintha as- 
sumes a variety of disguises, possibly evidence that Dryden is trying to make 
up for the ladt of wit by intrigue. Toward the end he also fills in more often 
with borrowings from Moliire. 
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Act IV. The first page of Act IV, Scene i , follows Corneille, 
but with the entrance of Jacintha in the habit of a mulatto, 
Dryden continues his own Wildblood-Jacintha plot, now 
much less interesting than before.*' The two other scenes 
of Act IV contain very little that is Dryden’s. The first part 
of Scene 2 " is closely imitated from two parts of Corneille.'* 
Then comes a bit of twenty-five lines '* taken from Le Dipit 
amoureux.^^ It is possible that the passage extending from 
page 335, line 12, to the end of Scene 2 was suggested by the 
Aululana of Plautus,*® though it may have been imitated 
from one of the many French and Italian plays which were 
inspired by Plautus’ comedy.*' The first part of the last 
scene of the act (Scene 3) is Dryden’s, but the last part of it is 
imitated from Le Depit amoureux, Act IV, Scenes 3 and 4 " 

Ott (op at , p s6) , for some reawn haid to understand, likes the scenes 
in which Jaantha's only wit consists in dispiising herself — he calls this part 
ausgfdehnle and ongtml — and dislikes her witty raillery. 

*9 Works, III, 323-334 
*r See Ott, op. at , p 26 
29 Works, III, 334. 

29 Gillet does not illustrate this borrowing: with parallel passages, but 
Hartmann does, op eit,p 26. 

so IV, 10 Plautus, The Loeb Classical Library, I, 310-318 Montague 
Summen makes this suggestion in Dryden, The Dramatic Works, II, 234. So 
far as I know, no source had hitherto been suggested for this portion of 
Dryden’s play 

>1 If Plautus’ play was his immediate source, Dryden followed it much less 
closely than he followed his other sources for this comedy Summers points out 
(op cit , II, *34) that this part of the Aululana was followed by Moli6re in 
L’Avare (V. 3) , but that Dryden could not have used the latter play, since it 
appeared nearly three months after his own play The Mock Astrologer was 
first given on June la, 1668, L'duore, September 9, 1668 

»2 Gillet, op at, pp 175-177. illustrates this borrowing with parallel 
passages; but he does not give as much of the parallel as he should have done. 
For instance, these lines from The Mock Astrologer, IV, 3, should have been 
included 

" Wildblood- 

. . Nothing vexes me, but that you should part with me so slightly, as 
though I were not worth your keeping. Well, ’tis a sign you never loved 
me. , 
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Act V. Dryden’s last act follows Corneille in the events 
which take place, but is much less close to Corneille’s text than 
are the other parts which follow him. Here, as in the earlier 
acts, Dryden has inserted bits from other plays.’“ Don Mel- 
chor’s actions when he is faced by the two women he has been 
wooing were undoubtedly suggested by the like scene in Mo- 
lifere’s Don Juan (II, 5) , in which the hero makes each of the 
two peasant girls, Charlotte and Mathurine, think that he 
loves her. The device of bringing all the young people to- 
gether to hide from Don Alonzo in the garden house was 
added by Dryden. The farcical pretense that they were 
ghosts, by which Bellamy almost imposes on Alonzo, was sug- 
gested by Quinault’s L’Amant indiscret,^* from which Dryden 
had already borrowed extensively for Sir Martin Mar-all. 
Wildblood’s and Jacintha’s final provisos for and observations 
about their marriage are Dryden’s own. A bit at the very 


Jacintha 

'Tu the least of your care whether I did or did not It may be it had been 
more for the quiet of myself, if I — but 'tis no matter, I’ll not give you that 
satisfaction ” 

This quotation is based upon Le Dipit amoiireux, IV, 3 
“ Eraste 

. . alors qu’on les aime, on ne peut en effet 

Se r&oudre 11 les perdre 

Non, Lucile, jamais vous ne m’avez aimd. 

"Luctle 

Hel je crois que cela faiblement vous soucie. 

Peut-£tre en serait-il beaucoup mieux pour ma vie. 

Si je . Mais laissons lH ces discours superflus 
Je ne dis point quels sont mes pensers l^-dessus ” 

ss Dryden has also changed Corneille’s plot in one important particular. 
Instead of rewarding Don Melchor with Theodosia’s hand, as Don Juan was 
rewarded with Lucrece’s, he has him carried off in disgrace, while Bellamy wins 
Theodosia 

S4 See Hartmann, op ctt , p <7 

SB Works, 111 , 36S-364 See quotation on pages 167-168. 
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end of the play is borrowed from the last scene of Le Ddpit 
amoureux.** 

The variety of Dryden’s borrowings and the confusion with 
which they are combined can be seen from the r6sum6 given 
above. And the confusion is more than a seeming one. For 
in this play Dryden has not integrated and unified what he 
took from Corneille and Moli^re and what he did himself. 
When Wildblood and Jacintha are on the stage we are in the 
licentious, witty world of Dryden himself; but suddenly new 
characters enter, for example, Beatrix and Maskall in Act II, 
Scene i," and we find ourselves forced to make the change in 
attitude necessary for the enjoyment of a drama of intrigue 
like Corneille’s And when Beatrix and Maskall are speaking 
Mohire’s lines, as they do, for instance, at the end of Act IV, 
we are in the atmosphere of commedia dell' arte.’^ 

»« Thw borrowing escaped the notice of Gillet. 

Maskall, who » to marry Beatrix, u being threatened with cuckoldom. 
He protests against it. Bellamy insists* 

“ Bellamy; Why, thou wouldst not be so impudent, to marry Beatrix lor thy- 
self only? 

"Beatrix' For all his ranting and tearing now. I’ll pass my word, he shall 
degenerate into as tame and peaceable a husband, as a civil woman would 
wish to have.” 

Gtos-Rend is threatened by cuckoldom in a similar way at the end of Le 
mpit amoureux (V, g) . When he protests, Mascarille says 
" Tu crois te marier pour toi tout seul, comp^e? ” 

And later he adds 

". . . Hel mon Dieu, tu fetas 
Commes les autres font, et tu t'adouciras 
Ces gens, avant I’hymen, si fScheux et critiques, 

D^ginbrent souvent en mans pacifiques " 

Hartmann (op at., p. sy) has observed that the first of these speeches was 
borrowed, but he, too, missed the second 
ST Works, III, *78. 

»s In one instance Dryden has shown that he was aware of the contrast 
between the different parts of the play. In Act IV, Scene a. Lopez tells Bellamy 
that he would like to discredit Don Melchor to Aurelia, but cannot. He says: 
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The explanation for this lack of homogeneity in Dryden’s 
plot and characters seems to be that he was trying to please 
too many tastes at once. By the success of Sir Martin Mar-all 
(1667) he had seen that Moli^re’s sort of farcical intrigue 
would please English audiences. By the popularity of The 
Maiden Queen (1667) and by that of the recent She Wou’d 
If She Cou’d '* he had found that combats of wit would take. 
As for Corneille’s play, he may have seen another English 
adaptation of it, the one which was published anonymously 
in 1668," successful on the boards. He tried, therefore, to 
make a play like all of them. 


"... I have engaged my promise to that friend, to serve him m his passion 
to my mistress " Bellamy replies " We English seldom make such scruples, 
women are not comprised in our laws of friendship They are ferae naturae, 
our common game, like hare and partridge Every man has equal right to 
them, as he has to the sun and elements ” 

It seems likely that it was because be realized the contrast between these 
scenes and the rest of the play that Dryden represented Wildblood and 
Bellamy as Englishmen, young bloods who were in Spain as members of the 
English ambassador's retinue This clever device might well have been used 
in the tragicomedies, where (as has been noted, p 100, n 80) Dryden has not 
troubled himself about the unlikelihood of having the characters of the 
comic plot hold their combats of English Restoration wit in romantic settings 
Of course, the problem is not altogether solved here for, while Wildblood and 
Bellamy are represented as Englishmen, Jacintha and Theodosia, the former 
of whom IS more than the equal of the men in wit, and at least as much in the 
manners tradition as they, are still Spanish 

Lopez' attempts to move Alonzo in behalf of Don Melchor ( 111 , 1) and 
Alonzo's preventing him from speaking by his ever renewed invitation for him 
to go ahead and speak, which was taken from Le Diptl amoureux (II, 8) , as 
has been said, is good farce, but it is not in keeping with Alonzo’s character 
elsewhere in the play In some scenes he is like Moliire’s Metaphraste, in 
others, like Corneille's L^ndre Only in one scene (IV, a, see Works, III, 
ga7-3a8) does Alonzo retain any of the characteristics he derives from Molikre 
while he is acting in the part of the play taken from Corneille 

»» She Wou'd If She Cou’d appeared in February, 1667/8, and The Mock 
Astrologer in June, 1668 Sedley’s Mulberry Garden appeared a month be* 
fore Dryden's play, probably not soon enough to influence it See Nicoll’s 
hand list of Restoration plays, op ctt , Appendix C, pp 348-376 

40 Dorothy Canfield, Corneille and Ractne tn England, p, 7s, says that 
the date of publication of the English adaptation is uncertain, since the title- 
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It would have been difficult for Dryden, even in his most 
ener^getic moods, to make a good comedy out of such various 
material, and when he wrote The Mock Astrologer he evi- 
dently felt less like striving for perfection than usual. He had 
put on four plays during the preceding year," and he shows 
in the prologue to this play that he is tired of comedy and 
disillusioned about the value of struggling for perfection. In 
this prologue he writes: 

When first our poet set himself to write. 

Like a young bridegroom on his wedding-night. 

He laid about him, and did so bestir him. 

His muse could never he in quiet for him: 

But now his honey-moon is gone and past. 

Yet the ungrateful drudgery must lasf 
And he is bound, as avil husbands do. 

To strain himself, in complaisance to you' 

To write in pain, and counterfeit a bliss. 

Like the faint smacking of an after-kiss 

page of the copy in the British Museum is missing, together with the cast of 
characters The University of Michigan copy, howevei, has the title-page with 
the date 1668 and the cast of characteis The titlc-p.ige of this copy of the 
play 18 as follows. The / Feign’d Astrologer / a / Comodie / rule / Horat. 
£p 2 Lib 2 / Magicos terrores, somnia sagas, / Nocturnos Lemures, por- 
tentaque Thessala rides? / rule / decorative emblem / rule / London, / 
Printed for Thomas Thorny croft, at the Eagle / and Child, near Worcester- 
house in the / Strand. 1668 

It IS not known whether or not the play was acted 

The four plays were The Maiden Queen, Sir Martin Mar-all, The Wild 
Gallant, with additions, and The Tempest 

*2 Dryden’s attitude toward the function and duty of a poet varied widely, 
with sudden changes It is interesting to compare, for instance, this prologue, 
quoted above, with the preface to Tyrannic Love, which was publish^ within 
two years of The Mock Astrologer, in which he declares (Works, III, 376-377) 
“I . . maintain, against the enemies of the stage, that patterns of piety, 

decently represented, and equally removed from the extremes of superstition 
and profaneness, may be of excellent use to second the precepts of our religion. 
By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to a sense of devotion, as our 
solemn music, which is inarticulate poesy, does in churches and by the lively 
images of piety, adorned by action, through the senses allure the soul, which, 
while It IS charmed in a silent joy of what it sees and hears, is struck, at the 
same time, with a secret veneration of things celestial. . . ." 
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This passage is not a dainty one, but it illustrates my point 
too well for me to omit it. It certainly indicates that Dryden 
felt that the creative fire was failing in him for the time at 
least. In the next lines of the prologue ** he points out, con- 
tinuing the figure, that the audience is like a wife who takes 
new lovers (that is, sees plays by different authors) night after 
night, preferring new ones, not because they are better than 
her husband (Dryden) , but because they have variety: “ One 
gets you wits, another gets you fools.” In his play, apparently, 
Dryden attempted to compete with such “ paramours ” by 
furnishing such variety.^* 

No one would expect a great work of art to be born from 
such a practice, but it is not altogether surprising that The 
Mock Astrologer pleased the audience for whom it was put 
together. Pepys reports that ” the world ” commended the 
play,*' and it appears to have been revived at least twice after 
its first run *' Pepys, however, considered The Mock Astrolo- 
ger “ nothing so good as The Maiden Queen,” and Evelyn, 
who saw it on the day before Pepys, says that it had “ a foolish 
plot.” *® Pepys was " troubled ” at how much popular opin- 

The rest of the prologue is even more indecent, though the way in which 
Dryden has carried out the figure to the end must be admitted to be masterly 
** In the epilogue to The Mock Astrologer Dryden represents the critics 
as saying of him that — 

“ . . betwixt a French and English plot. 

He eased his half-tired muse, on pace and trot," 
but defends himself by pointing out how much work he had to do and explain- 
ing that — 

" He still must write, and, banquicr like, each day 
Accept new bills, and he must break, or pay ” 

SB Diary, June 20, 1668 

s» Downes {Roscius Anglicavus, p %q) says that it was revived soon after 
the two theaters combined in 1682. Nicoll (pp cit, pp 512 and 313) prints 
warrants to show that the king and queen saw the play on February 16, 1684/5, 
and on October 13, 1686 
ST op cit , June ao, 1668 

S8 In his Diary Evelyn calls it The Evening Lover, thinking of the other 
Utle of the play. An Evening’s Love, It is interesting to observe that Evelyn 
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ion was at variance with his own," and was apparently re- 
lieved when Herringman, Dryden’s publisher, told him that 
“ Dryden [did] himself call it but a fifth-rate play.” “ 

Though the modern reader is more apt to agree with Pepys 
and Evelyn and with Dryden himself, as quoted by Herring- 
man, than with the popular voice as to the worth of the com- 
edy as a whole, parts of it must be admitted to be in Dryden’s 
brightest style. When Wildblood and Jacintha are at their 
best they mark a decided advancement beyond Loveby and 
Lady Constance, and even beyond Celadon and Florimel, in 
the development of those witty lovers which were Dryden’s 
, chief contribution to Restoration comedy The second 
' meeting of Wildblood and Jacintha is a good illustration of 
this: 

Wildblood: Faith, we live in a good honest country, where we are 
content with our old vices: partly because we want wit to in- 
vent more new. A colony of Spaniards, or spiritual Italians, 
planted among us, would make us much more racy. ’Tis true, 
our variety is not much, but, to speak nobly of our way of 
living, ’tis like that of the sun, which rises, and looks upon the 
same thing he saw yesterday, and goes to bed again. . . . 

Jacintha: But what need we go into another climate? as our love 
was bom here, so let it live and die here, and be honestly 
buried in its native country. 

Wildblood: Faith, agreed with all my heart. For I am none of 
those unreasonable lovers, that propose to themselves the lov- 
ing to eternity. The truth is, a month is commonly my stint; 
but in that month, 1 love so dreadfully, that it is after a twelve- 
month’s rate of common love. 

is elsewhere careless in remembering the titles of Dryden’s plays. Under 
March 14, 1667, he calls The Maiden Queen “ The Virgin Queen.” 

4B op cit , June 20, 1668. Ibid., June S2, 1668. 

El Downes (op cit , p 16) gives Wildblood as one of the player Hart’s 
most popular rdles. Nell Gwyn took the part of Jacintha. 

** The Mock Astrologer, U, 1. 
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Jacmtha: Or, would not a fortnight serve our turn? for, in troth, 
a month looks somewhat dismally, ’tis a whole Egyptian year. 
If a moon changes in my love, I shall think my Cupid grown 
dull, or fallen into apoplexy. , 

A few lines farther on Wildblood sings the graceful song be- 
ginning with the lines. 

You charmed me not with that fair face. 

Though it was all divine: 

And Jacintha continues: 

Jacintha: Believe it, cavalier, you are a dangerous person: Do you 
hold forth your gifts, in hopes to make me love you less? 

Wildblood: They would signify little, if we were once married; 
J Those gaieties are all nipt and frost-bitten in the marriage- 
bed, i’ faith. 

Jacmtha: I am sorry to hear 'tis so cold a place: But ’tis all one 
to us, who do not mean to trouble it. The truth is, your 
humour pleases me exceedingly: how long it will do so, I 
know not; but so long as it does, I am resolved to give myself 
the content of seeing you For, if I should once constrain my- 
self, I might fall in love in good earnest; But I have stayed too 
long with you, and would be loath to surfeit you at first.'® 

As is usual in Dryden’s combats of wit, the lady outdoes the 
gallant; Jacintha shows more initiative in carrying on the 
affair than does Wildblood. In the last scene of the comedy 
this initiative of hers is particularly striking. When Alonzo 
threatens to put his daughters into a nunnery, she cries: 

I would have thee to know, thou graceless old man, that I defy 
a nunnery. Name a nunnery once more, and I disown thee for my 
father." 

68 Wildblood’g speech about marriage m Act I, Scene 1 , should also be 
ated " Marriage, quothal What, dost thou think I have been bred in the 
deserts of Africa, or among the savages of America? Nay, if I had, I must 
needs have known better things than so; the light of nature would not have 
let me go so far astray.” es ibid , V, 1. 
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And when Alonzo proposes that the marriages be put o£E until 
after Lent, which is to begin on the next day, she cries: 

If I stay till after Lent, I shall be to marry when I have no love 
left: I’ll not bate you an ace of tonight, father, I mean to bury 
this man ere Lent be done, and get me another before Easter.” 

Alonzo assents weakly, “ Well, make a night on’t then.” •• 

The iSlan with which Wildblood and Jacintha are presented 
indicates that Dryden enjoyed writing their dialogue more 
than the rest of the play, and this leads one to suspect that, had 
he written merely to please himself, he might have produced 
more plays in which such characters predominate. It has been 
shown that, when these lovers next appeared in Marriage a la 
Mode, they indicated again, by not having a source, that Dry- 
den had made them his own. They are certainly his greatest 
contribution to the comedy of manners, and in spite of the 
fact that, when they first appeared as Celadon and Florimel in 
The Maiden Queen, their wit was suggested by Mile de 
Scud^ry — as was shown in Chapter III — in their later ap- 
pearances they have far surpassed their prototypes in Le Grand 
Cyrus. 

The Mock Astrologer, V, i 

Shadwell’s quarrel with Dryden about the morality of Dryden’s witty 
lovers m which Shadwell called Celadon (apparently, at least, he was speaking 
of Dryden’s characters) " a Swearing, Drinking, Whoring Ruffian ” and Flori- 
mel “an impudent ill-bred tomrtg" has been often mentioned, but no one, 
I think, has pointed to Shadwell's indirect ridicule of the wits of The Mock 
Astrologer, which consisted in his naming two foolish would-be’s of The 
Woman Captain (1679) , Bellamy and Wildnian These two characters win 
out in their courtship, as do Dryden’s two wits, but find after their marriage 
that their wives are prostitutes in disguise 

Shadwell had more reason for objecting to Wildblood than to Celadon, for 
Wildblood is probably, with the exception of Woodall of Mr Ltmberham, the 
most immodest of Dryden’s heroes When he first meets Jacintha in church, 
he says (The Mock Astrologer, I, 2) ’* I beseech you, madam, trouble not 
yourself for my religion, for, though I am a heretic to the men of your 
country, to your ladies I am a very zealous Catholic, and for fornication and 
adultery, 1 assure you I hold with both churches.” 
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The scenes in Act III, in which Jacintha tests Wildblood’s 
constancy for her by disguising herself as another person and 
tempting him to make love to her, are much less effective than 
the passages quoted. Here the wit consists in situation rather 
than in repartee. In using this situation Dryden had abun- 
dant precedent in the fashionable comedies of the past years. 
The same thing had been done in She Wou’d If She Cou’d 
and in The Mulberry-Garden. As he did so often, Dryden 
has given us twice as much of what he imitated as he found in 
his predecessors: that is, Jacintha disguises herself twice, once 
as a Moorish girl and once as a mulatto servant, and Wild- 
blood succumbs to her on both occasions, but she forgives him 
for his willingness to be unfaithful — as the convention 
demanded. 

Aurelia is an interesting character, too, since she shows the 
beginnings of the affectation which was to appear later in 
Melantha of Marriage d la Mode. Aurelia’s first speech was 
taken from Les Prdcteuses ridicules, but after that she does not 
follow Moliere’s young ladies, her pretense consists chiefly 
in the excessive use of the adverb “ furiously,” just as Melan- 
tha’s later consists in the repetition of the tag “ Let me die.” 
The beginnings of Melantha’s affectation of French phrases is 
seen in Aurelia too, when she says "... that sigh ... I 
think, IS not altogether disagreeable; but something char- 
mante and mignonne.” “® 

In the foregoing pages I have pointed out that the limita- 
tions of The Mock Astrologer are caused by the fact that 
Dryden, tired of dramatic work and disillusioned as to the 
value of trying to do more than please, gave the public a lit- 
tle of each kind of thing that it had applauded during recent 
years, not even taking the trouble to combine carefully what 

»• The Mock Astrologer, V, 1. 


Seep 159 
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he borrowed from his various sources. One part of the mix- 
ture, however, consisted of original scenes in which his fa- 
miliar witty couple exhibited their skill at repartee, and I 
have tried to show by quotations that in this he was up to his 
usual standard — in fact, that he showed an advance over The 
Maiden Queen which prepares us for the brilliance of Mar- 
riage d la Mode. This repartee does not make The Mock 
Astrologer one of his best comedies, however, for the other 
elements of the play do not blend, it seems to me, with these 
scenes or with one another. 


II 

When The Assignation, the comedy which followed Mar- 
riage d la Mode, failed in or about November, iGya,” Dryden 
received the first setback which he had had for a long time. 
His last comedies. The Mock Astrologer and Marriage d 
la Mode, had been amazingly successful; his adaptation of 
Moli^re, Sir Martin Mar-all, had scored an even bigger hit; 
and his heroic plays, particularly The Conquest of Granada, 
had announced the complete formulation of a new genre of 
drama. Even the satire of Buckingham’s Rehearsal had not 
been able to prevent his continued success. 

But the failure of The Assignation seems to have depressed 
Dryden considerably. After it nearly six years passed without 
the appearance of a single comedy from his pen, and when the 
next one did appear — Mr, Limberham in 1678 — it was 
written in a new style and apparently intended to please an 
audience different from that for which most of his earlier 
comedies had been produced.*® 

In his dedication to Sedley Dryden gives three possible rea- 

** Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, p 359, gives this date. 

•v See the discussion of Mr. Limberham, pp 191-199 
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sons for the failure of The Assignation. The fault lay, he says, 
either “ in the play itself, or in the lameness of the action, or 
in the number of its enemies, who came resolved to damn it for 
the title.” It is impossible for us today to judge in regard to 
the last two reasons. Dryden’s finding fault with the actors ** 
might very well be the result of a natural desire to lay the 
blame for failure on somebody other than himself, and there 
seems to be no reason why more people should have taken a 
prejudiced dislike to Love in a Nunnery for religious rea- 
sons than took exception to The Spanish Friar, one of his 
greatest successes. The other reason suggested, that the fault 
lay in the play itself, may be better judged after the play has 
been classified and its sources have been discussed. 

The difficulty that one finds in classifying The Assignation 
suggests at once one of the causes of its failure. Like The 
Mock Astrologer, it has several different elements, which were 
not well combined. The parts of scenes in which the valet 
Benito exhibits his Molieresque folly are poorly grafted upon 
passages in which Dryden attempted to have Camillo, Vio- 
letta, Aurelian, and Laura imitate the combats of wit of his 
earlier couples. Prince Frederick and Lucretia talk part of 
the time like Celadon and Florimel, part of the time like char- 
acters in a heroic play. This characteristic will be illustrated 
later. 

It seems likely that Dryden started out to make The As- 
signation a tragicomedy like The Maiden Queen and Mar- 
riage a la Mode. The plot in which the Duke of Mantua, his 
son Frederick, and Lucretia appear was probably intended to 
be serious, with important heroic elements, and the plot in- 
volving the two other pairs of lovers, Camillo and Violetta 
and Aurelian and Laura, was to have been the comic one. 

<1 Dedication to The Asngnatian, Works, IV, 370. 

<2 " The lameness of the action ” apparently refers to the work of the 
actors. *2 The second title of The Assignation 
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The two plots are certainly as separate as those in Dryden’s 
two-plot tragicomedies, and they have large elements of the 
kind indicated. 

Much of the portion of the drama which has to do with the 
Duke, his son, and Lucretia, for instance, is in blank verse and 
is cast into a heroic mold in a way which suggests that it was 
originally intended to be altogether serious and to correspond 
to the serious plots of the other tragicomedies. In Act V, 
Scene 4, the situation, the heroic nature of which is derived 
from its source," is handled in a heroic manner. Prince Fred- 
erick, having been banished by his father because he and his 
father both love Lucretia, rebels, but, as he prepares to have 
his father seized, his better nature gets the upper hand, and 
he kneels before the Duke: 

Frederick; 

, . . reason now has reassumed its place. 

And makes me see how black a crime it is 
To use a force upon my prince and father. 

Duke: 

You give me hope you will resign Lucretia. 

Frederick: 

Ah no, I never can resign her to you- 
But, sir, I can my life, which, on my knees, 

I tender, as the atoning sacrifice. 

Or if your hand (because you are a father) 

Be loth to take away that life you gave, 

I will redeem your crime, by making it 
My own: So you shall still be innocent, and I 
Die blessed, and unindebted for my being. 

Duke: 

O Frederick, you are too much a son, 

{Embracing him) 

And I too little am a father you. 

And you alone, have merited Lucretia; 
s* See p. 181, n. 8g. 
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’Tis now my only grief, 

I can do nothing to requite this virtue: 

For to restore her to you. 

Is not an act of generosity. 

But a scant, niggard justice; yet I love her 
So much, that even this little, which I do. 

Is like the bounty of a usurer; 

High to be priz’d from me. 

Because ’tis drawn from such a wretched mind. 

Frederick: 

You give me now a second, better life; 

{Kissing his hand) 

The nature of the conflict, the exaggeration of the senti- 
ments expressed and the sudden change in the Duke’s attitude 
toward his son are all, I think it will be agreed, in the heroic 
manner.*® 

As the plot just discussed is like the serious portions of the 
tragicomedies, so the other plot of The Assignation is in the 
vein of the comic portions of those plays. Parts of it sound 
very much like what Dryden had written in the comic scenes 
of The Maiden Queen and Marriage d la Mode. The third 
scene of Act II, in which Aurelian and Laura meet in the dark 
garden, each disguised as a servant, is a good example of this: 

Aurelian: {Stepping towards Laura) Damsel of darkness, ad- 
vance, and meet my flames! 

Laura: {Stepping forward) Right trusty valet, heard, but yet un- 
seen, I have advanced one step on reputation. 

Aurelian: Now, by laudable custom, I am to love thee vehemently 

Laura: We should do well to see each other first: You know ’tis ill 
taking money without light. 

Aurelian: O, but the coin of love is known by the weight only, 

•• In fact, the situation is exactly the same as the one which Dryden used 
later in his heroic play Aureng-Zebe. In it the emperor and his son Aureng- 
Zebe both love the princess Indamora. 
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and you may feel it in the dark: Besides, you know 'tis prince- 
like to love without seeing. 

Laura: But then you may be served as princes are sometimes. 

Aurelian: Let us make haste, however, and despatch a little love 
out of the way: We may do it now with ease, and save ourselves 
a great deal of trouble, if we take it in time, before it grows too 
fast upon our hands. 

Laura: Fie, no; let us love discreetly: we must manage our passion, 
and not love all our love out at one meeting, but leave some 
for another time. 

Aurelian: I am for applying the plaster whilst the wound is green; 
'twill heal the better. 

If the spirit of each of these examples were continued 
throughout the plot in which it occurs. The Assignation would 
be another tragicomedy of two contrasting plots,** but Dryden 
did not so continue it. In the heroic part there are bits of 
witty repartee, and in the comic part romantic passages, so 
that, when the farcical bits in which the valet Benito appears 
are also considered, the play seems to be an indiscriminate 
collocation of unrelated elements. 

To illustrate, the plot in which the Duke, his son Frederick, 
and Lucretia appear, the plot which has been shown to be 
largely heroic, has also in it witty passages like the following, 
in which Prince Frederick and Lucretia, a novice in the nun- 
nery, pretend to have contempt for love: 

Lunelia: ... let us vow solemnly these two things: the first, to 
esteem each other better than we do all the world besides; the 
next, never to change our amity to love. 

Frederick: Agreed, madam. Shall I kiss your hand on it? 

The slender connection between the two plots of The Assignation is 
similar to that of the tragicomedies Camillo and Aurelian are asked by Prince 
Frederick to assist him in taking Lucretia from his father (V, 3) and are wait- 
ing just outside to aid him when he enters to the Duke (V, 4) . 
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Lucretia: That is too like a lover; or, if it were not, the narrowness 
of the grate will excuse the ceremony. 

Hippohta (a nun) : No, but it will not, to my knowledge: I have 
tried every bar many a fair time over; and at last have found 
out one, where a hand may get through, and be gallanted. 

Lucretia (giving her hand) : There, sir, ’tis a true one. 

Frederick (kissing it) : This, then, is a seal to our perpetual friend- 
ship, and defiance to all love. 

Lucretia. That seducer of virtue. 

Frederick: That disturber of quiet. 

Lucretia: That madness of youth. 

Frederick: That dotage of old age. 

Lucretia: That enemy to good humour. 

Frederick. And, to conclude all, that reason of all unreasonable 
actions. 

Ascanio (the prince’s page) : This doctrine is abominable; do 
not believe it, sister. 

Hippohta: No, if I do, brother, may I never have comfort from 
sweet youth at my extremity. 

Lucretia: But remember one article of our friendship, that though 
we banish love, we do not mirth, nor gallantry; for I declare, 
I am for all extravagancies, but just loving. 

Frederick: Just my own humour; for I hate gravity and melan- 
choly next to love.*^ 

It is obvious, of course, that Frederick and Lucretia, 
“ heroic ” though they be elsewhere, are in love in the Res- 
toration manner and that they will marry, as they do at the 
end, railing all the while against marriage. 

Certain parts of the comic plot are no less at variance with 
surrounding material than was the passage just quoted at 
variance with the serious part of the drama in which it is 
The Assignation, III, i. 
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found. For instance, Camillo and Violetta, two of the witty 
lovers, speak once in the following romantic vein: 

Violetta: 

You feed a wolf within you. 

Camillo: 

Then feast my love with a more solid diet. 

He makes us now a miser’s feast, and we 
Forbear to take our fill. The silent night. 

And all these downy hours, were made for lovers: 

Gently they tread, and softly measure time, 

That no rude noise may fright the tender maid. 

From giving all her soul to melting joys. 

Violetta: 

You do not love me, if you did, you would not 
Thus urge your satisfaction in my shame; 

At best, I see you would not love me long, 

For they, who plunder, do not mean to stay. 

Camillo: 

I haste to take possession of my own. 

Violetta: 

Ere heaven and holy vows have made it so? 

Camillo: 

Then witness, heaven, and all these twinkling stars — 

It will be admitted at once that this quotation is far from 
the manners vein of the rest of the plot. 

Benito, Aurelian’s Moliiresque servant, though he is un- 
doubtedly comic, is also out of place in this plot. The farcical, 
commedia dell’ arte atmosphere of those portions of the play 
in which he predominates is not in keeping with the atmos- 
phere of the comedy of manners in surrounding scenes. 

This lack of homogeneity in The Assignation does not have 

•s The Assignation, II, 3 It is interesting to compare the last five lines of 
Camillo's first speech quoted above with lines 384-387 of Spenser’s Epitha- 
lamton. 
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the same causes as have the contradictions in atmosphere and 
character in The Mock Astrologer. In the earlier-written 
play the trouble was caused by a failure to bring discordant 
sources into conformity with one another. Here, however, 
Dryden played an active rather than a passive part in produc- 
ing the disharmony, for the discordant parts of both plots are 
original with him.*® He added them to what he borrowed.''® 
This fact will be further illustrated in the following discussion 
of the sources of the drama. 

The sources of The Assignation cannot be examined with- 
out another reference to Scott and Saintsbury and their un- 
documented insistence on Dryden’s originality. Scott says: 

Langbame . . . labours to show, that the characters [of The 
Assignation] are imitated from the “ Roman Comique ” of Scar- 
ron, and other novels of the time. But Langbaine seems to have 
been unable to comprehend, that onginality consists in the mode 
of treating a subject more than in the subject iuelf.^^ 

Saintsbury agrees emphatically with Sir Walter.''* 

Dryden’s editors have been very misleading here; for while 
they are right in their attitude toward Dryden’s debt to Scar- 
ron’s Roman comiqueP they are wrong about what he owes 
to the “ other novels ” (which they apparently do not consider 
important enough even to name) . Dryden’s debt to The 
Annals of Love, one of the other novels that Langbaine men- 
tions,'* is considerable.'® Let us compare, for instance, one of 

Unless, of course, the discordant parts of the plots are based on sources 
as yet undiscovered 

to Benito is not altogether original. See pp 187-1 go 
11 Worfts, IV, 368. 7* Ibid t» Seep 184 

Langbaine says (pp. cit., p 155) “ The characters of the Duke of Man- 
tua, Prince fredenck & Lucretia, are Arrow’d from The Annals of Love, 8“ in 
the story of Constance the fair Nun, pag 81 " The complete title is The 
Annals of Love, Containing Select histones of the Amours of Divers Pnnces 
Courts, Pleasantly Related It was anonymous and appeared in 167s 

to Since this chapter was written Montague Summers has observ^ (op. cit.. 
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the scenes of the more serious plot of Dryden’s play with the 
story of Constance the fair nun in The Annals of Love. The 
Duke has just discovered that the disguised lady who talked 
with him at a mascarade and then disappeared is the novice 
Lucretia and that she is breaking the rules of her apprentice- 
ship by carrying on a flirtation with the prince, his own son. 
He calls on her, therefore, armed with a letter from her to his 
son which he has found. His purpose is blackmail : 

The Assignation, IV, 3 The Annals of Love 

Duke- (PP- 96-98)” 

This will not do; your voice, ... he told her bluntly at 
your mien, your stature, once what he understood of 

Betray you for the same I saw her affairs, 
last night. 

You know the time and place. 

Lucretia: She . . . believed that it was 

You were not in this chapel, enough ... if she swore 
And I am bound by vow to stir stoutly there had been no such 
no further. thing. 

Duke: 

But you had too much wit to 
keep that vow. 

Lucretia: 

If you persist, sir, in this raving 
madness, 

I can bring witness of my in- 
nocence. {Is going) 

Duke: 

To save that labour, see if you . . . but Frederick, having 
know that hand, and let ^at wherewithal to convince her by 

III, 169) that Dryden owes a debt to The Annab of Love, and has given an 
outline of the plot of the novel, but he has not shown what part of this Dryden 
took or how he used it 

1* Page 98 is misnumbered 88. 
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justify you. (Shows her let- 
ter) 

Lucretia: 

What do I seel my ruin is in- 
evitable. 

Duke: 

You know you merit it . . . 

Lucretia: 

But you, I hope, are much too 
noble to 

Destroy the fame of a poor silly 
woman? 


Duke: 

Then in a few words, — for I 
am bred a soldier, 

And must speak plain, — it is 
your love I ask; 

If you deny, this letter is pro- 
duced. 

You know the consequence. 

Lucretia: 

I hope I do not; 

For though there are appear- 
ances against me. 

Enough to give you hope I 
durst not shun you. 

Yet, could you see my heart, 'tis 
a white virgin-tablet. 

On which no characters of 
earthly love 

Were ever writ: And twixt the 
prince and me. 


his own eyes, he shew her the 
Letter. 


This Menace made poor Con- 
stance to tremble, she betook 
her self to her whimpering, and 
her tears and beseeched the Em- 
peror that he would not mine a 
Person of so Illustrious Extrac- 
tion, whose Reputation was en- 
tirely in his hands. 


He . . . swore as heartily as 
she, he would shew it [the let- 
ter] his Holiness, if she did not 
oblige him to the contrary by 
an ingenuous confession. 

[She said] That it was tme in- 
deed her Curiosity had been in- 
discreet but 


that at the bottom it was inno- 
cent, and that as to her In- 
trigue and Correspondence 
with his Son, it was the com- 
mon Entertainment of young 
people, and had no other end 
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If there were any criminal af- 
fection. 

May heaven this minute — 
Duke: 

Swear not; I believe you: 


For, could I think my son had 
e’er enjoyed you, 

I should not be his rival. Since 
he has not, 

I may have so much kindness 
for myself, 

To wish that happiness. 


Lucrelia; 

You ask me what I must not 
grant. 

Nor, if I loved you, would: you 
know my vow of chastity. 


but the divertion of their 
minds, and a harmless affecta- 
tion of making innocent Love. 

He was too cunning to testifie 
the suspicion of a Crime, which 
would have put an invincible 
obstruction upon all designs. 
. . . Had you consummated 
your Intrigues with my Son, 
Madam, said the Emperour, I 
would die a thousand deaths 
before I would propose any- 
thing of that nature for my- 
self. . . . But, Madam, the 
Amours and Gallantry betwixt 
you two having been so inno- 
cent, it cannot hinder you at 
all from granting me some fa- 
vourable indulgence. 

. . . to satishe him, was to 
transgress the Laws, both hu- 
mane and Divine. 


1 have quoted these parallel passages in order to prove at 
once that Dryden’s editors were wrong in claiming that even 
when he did use a literary source he changed it so much that 
it ceased to be important in the study of his plays. By these 
passages I have shown that he did use the story of Constance 
the fair nun in such a way as to make it important. He did 
not follow his source so closely everywhere, but there are sev- 
eral parts of scenes equally effective for illustration. 

Moreover, in every important feature of the more serious 
plot of The Assignation Dryden follows the story of Con- 
stance. There is little told about Constance in The Annals of 
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Love that Dryden did not use in his character Lucretia. Con- 
stance is a model for Lucretia in being a novice instead of a 
nun. She is a niece to the Pope," as is Lucretia She is 
wooed by the Emperor’s son," just as Lucretia is wooed by the 
Duke's son.*® She steals from the nunnery to go to a mas- 
querade with her young lover,*^ but is embarrassed by becom- 
ing the object of the Emperor’s gallantry,®* as is Lucretia.®® 
When she returns to the nunnery she finds that she has lost her 
key, but after a bad fright, finds it again,®® as does Lucretia.** 
The prince, Constance’s lover, drops a letter which she has 
sent to him, and it is found by the Emperor,®* just as Frederick 
drops Lucretia’s letter, which is then found by the Duke in 
the play.®* That the Emperor’s using the letter to blackmail 
Constance is the source for the same thing in the play has al- 
ready been shown by the parallel passages quoted. 

Finally, Constance decides to recover the letter from the 
Emperor by a ruse; so she makes an assignation with him in 
the garden of the nunnery,*® just as Lucretia does.®* 

1 ’’ The Annals of Lm/e, p 8i 
The Assignation, II, i 
The Annals of Love, p 8g 

M The Assignation, II, i 

*1 The Annals of Love, p 86, The Assignation, III, i. 

8* The Annals of Love, pp 86-87. 

88 The Assignation, III, s 

8i The Annals of Love, pp 88-89. 

8S The Assignation, III, 3 

88 The Annals of Love, pp 98-93. 

87 The Assignation, IV, i 

88 The Annals of Love, pp. 100-101. 

88 The Assignation, V, 4 It la from this assignation, apparently, that the 
comedy gets its name, though there are so many of them that one cannot be 
sure This scene is particularly close to its source, as parallel passages from 
the play and the novel show 

The Assignation, V, 4. The Annals of Love, pp. ioo-io8. 

" Lucretia 

. . To meet you single, shows I 
trust your virtue; 


" She fell into a large Encomium of 
his confidence, told him that that was 
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The play separates from the novel at the end. In the novel 
the young prince, supported by his uncle the Pope, revolts 
against his father who has banished him, and forces the old 
man to allow him to marry Constance.*® In the play the young 

But you appear distrustful of my the surest way to win her heart." 

love. (p. too) 

“Duke- 

You wrong me much, I am not. 

" Lucretia- 

Excuse me, sir, you keep a curb upon ". . . she conjured him to return her 
me; the Letter, and to chuse rather to re- 

You awe me with a letter, which you ceive her favours from her own pure 
hold will, than to owe them to any fear or 

As hostage of my love; and hostages constraint. . . .” (p. too) 

Are ne’er required but from sus- 
pected faith.” 


After hesitating for a long time, the Duke finally gives in. 


"Duke 

You shall [love me], and this shall be 
the seal of my affection — (Git/es 
the letter) . . . 

(Lucretta runs) 

" Lucretta 

Help, help, or I am ravishedl help, 
for heaven's sake! 

" HippolUa, Laura and Violetta- 

Help, help Liicretia! they bear aw.ay 
Lucretia by force 

“Duke. 

I think there’s a devil in every comer. 

(Enter Valeria) 

" Valerto 


"He pulled the Letter out of his 
Pocket, and gave it into her hands, 

but he was much surprised to see her 
run away with the Paper.” (p loi) 

“ She said she had been drawn by 
force out of her Cell, and carried into 
the Garden, whence they had cer- 
tainly conveyed her thiough the 
breach of the wall, had not the Cryes 
of her Companions (who heard her 
skreek [sic] out) prevented their vio- 
lence." (p 10*) 


Sir, the design was laid on purpose ". they perswaded him so forcibly, 
for you, and all the women placed that it was not safe for him to stav 
to cry. longer in the Garden, that he retired 

Make haste away; avoid the shame, with all speed ... so mad and out- 
for heaven's sake rageous at the Trick they had put 

"Duke (Going) upon him, that had he followed the 

O, I could fire this monastery.” motions of his Choler, he would 

have set fire to the Monastery. . . .” 
(P >oi) 

The Annals of Love, pp. 104-105. 
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prince starts to show his discontent at his banishment in the 
same way, that is, by preparing to revolt, but changes his mind, 
offers his own life to his father, and thereby softens the old 
man’s heart so that he willingly gives him the hand of Lu- 
cretia.*‘ 

From this digest it will be seen that the heroic plot which 
gave the name to the drama was drawn largely from The An- 
nals of Love and that Dryden did not make many important 
changes in what he took, since the story already had the heroic 
spirit he apparently wanted. As has been said, however, he 
did make certain minor additions to this plot, and these are 
out of harmony with the rest. The witty dialogue between 
the prince and Lucretia in Act III, Scene i, has already been 
quoted. The scene which Langbaine thought ridiculous, pre- 
sumably because it does not fit in with the surrounding plot, 
is another example. It is Scene i of Act IV, the scene in which 
the prince pretends to have a “ belly ache ” in order to be al- 
lowed to sit in his father's presence and thus hide the masking 
habits which Lucretia has worn to the masquerade.®* The 
witty raillery between the prince and Lucretia in Act IV, 
Scene 4, which sounds odd, coming as it does from heroic 
characters, is also apparently Dryden’s addition. 

The inclusion of the “ comic ” plot in the play was possibly 
first suggested to Dryden by the statement in The Annals of 
Love that, when the young prince Henry fell in love with Con- 
stance, he “ selected such of the young Cavaliers of his Train 
as were best affected to his interest ” and gave them in charge 

»i The Assignation, V, 4. Part of this scene is quoted on page 17*. 

02 Langbaine blames Dryden particularly for the unheroic nature of this 
scene, apparently because it was Dryden’s own addition to the borrowed plot. 
Lrangbaine says (op at, p. 155) "But as to the Scene of the Petticoat and 
Belly Ake, so much commended by Mr Bayes [1 e ridiculed in The Rehearsal, 
Act III], I believe ’twas Mr. Dryden’s own Contrivance." 
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to court the other nuns.®® This suggestion apparently re- 
sulted not only in the creation of Ascanio and in the contriv- 
ance of his courtship of Hippolito (which is merely comic 
relief for the serious plot) , but in the addition of the two pairs 
of lovers, Camillo and Violetta and Aurelian and Laura®* 
If Dryden had been willing to give as much of his time and 
genius to the perfecting of these characters as he had given to 
his earlier witty couples, The Assignation might very well 
have been as successful a play as any, in spite of the irregulari- 
ties of the heroic plot. But the quartette are not well done. 
Aside from the fact already noted that they lapse at times into 
romantic dialogue, they fail ever to achieve any really spar- 
kling raillery. It seems likely, as Nicoll suggests, that this ex- 
plains why the play did not please the Restoration audience.®' 
Langbaine says: ®® “ The Characters of Aurelian, Camillo, 
Laura, and Violetta are taken from Scarron’s Comical Ro- 
mance in the History of Destiny and Madam Star; See Ch 13. 
pag. 43.” As observed above, this is one of Langbaine’s great- 


The Annals of Love, pp 83-84 

•* These Cavaliers are not forgotten in The Annals of Love We are told 
at the end of the story (p 105) that when Prince Henry married Constance 
“ he proposed to the three persons (who were Gallants to Constance's three 
Confidents) to follow his Example They had made Love as furiously as he, 
he promised them considerable advantages, and the Pope was in so good an 
humour at that time, he would have given Dispensations to the whole Covent 
[«c], if his Niece had desired it " These gallants, however, lived up to the 
philosophy of Restoration wits better than did comedy of manners gallants, 
for “ They told him they could not but tear the I.aws of Wedlock might 
be as easily violated, as the Rules of a Covent That in so tender a point one 
could not be too cautious, and that if the worst happened that could be, and 
they must marry, they desired to do it upon his terms, and have an equiva- 
lence to the Empire of the West, for their Wives Portion ” (ibid , pp 105-106) 
e« NicoII, A History of Restoration Drama, p ai8 Nicoll here says that 
The Assignation failed " possibly because of the lack in them of the graceless 
couples which had dominated the early plays . In The Assignation Dryden 
obviously tried to repeat Celadon and Florimel . . , but he has failed to 

give them the life which animated his first creations " 

»• Op cit , p. 155 
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est exaggerations. Dryden’s characters are not Scarron’s. Dry- 
den did take from Scarron one of the situations of the plot in 
which Aurelian, Camillo, Laura, and Violetta move, but that 
is all. This slight borrowing is, however, important enough 
to be discussed here. 

In Le Roman comtque of Scarron Destin tells how Ver- 
ville, wishing to meet his mistress secretly in her garden, takes 
him (Destin) along. Destin is disguised as the other’s valet, 
so that he may entertain the maid while Verville is carrying on 
his courtship with the mistress. Mile de Saldagne. It is neces- 
sary for them to be secret, since the lady has a brother who is as 
jealous of her as if he were her husband. When Destin meets 
Mile de Saldagne’s maid, however, he finds her a woman of 
wit; she does not gossip about her mistress or talk in the least 
like a servant, and she insists that he does not speak like a valet. 
He feels sure, however, that she would look very ugly if there 
were light enough for him to see her.®* As we learn later, the 
supposed maidservant is no more a servant than he is a valet; 
she is Mile de Saldagne’s elder sister. Mile de L6ry.®* 

The general idea for Act II, Scene 3, of The Assignation 
was taken from this plot. In it Camillo and Violetta meet — 
secretly because of the latter’s jealous uncle. Aurelian acts as 
Camillo’s valet and exchanges repartee in the dark with one 
who IS supposed to be a maidservant, but who is really Laura 
in disguise. Aurelian is surprised, like Destin, at her wit, but 
feels, like him, that she must be very ugly. It should be noted 
that all four characters in this scene of Dryden’s had appeared 
before this in scenes which have no connection with Scarron’s 
story, and that, what is more important, the wit of Dryden’s 
two pretended servants owes nothing to the wit of Scarron’s 

»T (Euvres de Scarron, Tome II, p. 100 

»8 Ibid , p 103 

TO Why the sisters have different names is difficult to discover 
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two.^®* Moreover, the conversation between Camillo and 
Violetta in this scene — which, as I have observed, is ro- 
mantic, not witty — is not modeled on Scarron either; Scar- 
ron did not even tell us what Verville and Mile de Saldagne 
said to each other. It seems certain, however, that Dryden did 
get the idea for the situation from Scarron. 

Scarron also gave Dryden the idea of having Laura see 
Camillo’s real valet, Benito, later by daylight and be surprised 
at his lack of wit.‘“^ Furthermore, when on a third occasion 
she meets Aurelian, again disguised with the help of darkness 
as the valet, finds that he is again witty, and says: “ I think 
your wit comes to you, as the sight of owls does, only in the 
dark,” i®* her words are like those of Scarron’s Destin who had 
observed that Mile de L^ry “ ne pouvait comprendre pour- 
quoi j’avois plus d'esprit la nuit que le jour.” 

From here on, and, as I have explained, in the part of the 
story antecedent to these scenes, the story and the play are en- 
tirely different. Destin did not continue his courtship of the 
“maidservant,” as did Aurelian, even when he found out 
who she was, for he had been in love all along with a certain 
Ltonore, and Mile de L^ry married Verville’s brother, Saint- 
Far."® 


100 The quotation from this part of the play which was made above 
(P * 73 ) illustrates the hind of witty dialogue Dryden wrote tor the situation 
he borrowed. 

101 Scarron, op cit , p. 104, The Assignation, III, 1. 

100 The Assignation, IV, 5. 

10s Scarron, op cit., p. 105. 

10* Langbaine has not given quite the correct reference to Scarron The 
story of Destiny and Madame Star (Destin et I’Etoile) , Chapter 13, which he 
refers to, has to do with Destm’s courtship of I’ftoile Chapter 15, from 
whidi Dryden really borrowed, is, as has been shown, about Destin and Mile 
de L^, not about Destin and I'fitoile 

Saintsbury comments (Works, IV, 368) on Langbaine’s reference to Scarron 
as follows: 

" Scott’s sentence on Langbaine [Scott has said that Langbaine seemed to 
have been unable to comprehend that originality consists in the mode of 
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The rest of the plot in which Camillo, Violetta, Aurelian, 
and Laura move apparently had no definite source. 

One character in it, Aurelian’s foolish servant, was, how- 
ever, not completely original. In spite of the fact that his 
farce does not harmonize with the manners plot in which he 
moves, Dryden had several reasons for putting Benito into the 
play. In the first place, he had found by the success of Sir 
Martin Mar-all that the farce furnished by Moli^resque fools 
could please his audiences.^”* In the second place, he had 
noticed the hit made by Edward Ravenscroft’s adaptation of 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme — Mamamouchi, or The Citi- 
zen T urned Gentleman, which also naturally contained plenty 
of Moliferesque farce.^“* In fact, when in the prologue to The 
Assignation Benito explains his own existence, he mentions 


treating a subject more than in the subject itself] is just and final, and must 
excuse me from noticing the idle and uncritical attempts of criticasters to 
indicate this and that source for the inadents of this and other plays. As 
however they may interest some readers, they will be inserted in the Appendix. 
The charge of plagiarism, as far as the Roman Comique is concerned, is 
simply preposterous ” 

This declaration indicates, I think, Saintsbury’s limitations as an editor He 
IS certainly not fulfilling his duties when he refuses to examine all suggested 
sources just because one appears to be of minor importance The appendix 
was one of the many that Saintsbury promised but never produced. His smug 
inaction as an editor is irntating, even after fifty years He says nothing at 
all of The Annals of Lone and its standing as a source of The Assignation 

It might be observed that, while Saintsbury’s claim that Dryden did not 
owe a debt to Scarron is substantially correct, it is possible that Saintsbury did 
no more than look up Langbaine’s incorrect reference. Had he done more 
he might not have used such strong language in referring to the charge of 
plagiarism as “ simply preposterous ” 

Summers (op cit , III, ayx) seems to be echoing Saintsbury when he calls 
Langbaine's claim that Dryden used Scarron " gratuitously absurd.” 

105 As was noted in the first part of this chapter, Maskall of The Mock 
Astrologer was also an attempt to please the same taste that had responded to 
the Moli^re adaptation, Sandio of Love Triumphant was another. Hartmann 
(op cit , p 10) points this out. 

100 Ravenscroft’s adaptation contains scenes inspired by Moli^re’s Jlfon- 
tieur de Pourceaugnac as well as scenes from Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
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Ravenscroft’s farce as being a cause for Dryden’s having cre- 
ated him. Benito explains: 

He, who made this, observed what farces hit, 

Aud durst not disoblige you now with wit. 

But, gentlemen, you over-do the mode; 

You must have fools out of the common road. 

Th' unnatural strained buffoon is only taking; 

No fop can please you now of God’s own making. . . . 

You must have Mamamouchi, such a fop 
As would appear a monster in a shop; 

He’ll fill your pit and boxes to the brim. 

Where, ramm^ in crowds, you see yourselves in him. . . . 
Grimace and habit sent you pleased away: 

You damned the poet, and cned up the play. 

This thought had made our author more uneasy, 

But that he hopes I’m fool enough to please ye. 

The mention of Mamamouchi in the seventh line is a ref- 
erence to Ravenscroft’s play, V, i, where Mr Cleverwit pre- 
tends to be the son of the Grand Turk and m this character 
confers the title " Mamamouchi " upon Mr. Jorden. 

But, though Dryden was undoubtedly stimulated to give his 
audience farce by the success of Ravenscroft’s play, his chief 
model for Benito was his own Sir Martin, the character he had 
already imitated from Moliere.^®^ Benito is like Sir Martin in 
his continued, pitifully unfortunate attempts to show his 
wit, attempts which always have the opposite result from what 
they are intended to have, and he is like Sir Martin in the 
childish unhappiness which these results cause him. When 
he says in Act IV, Scene 2 , “ Pray, sir, let me think I am a wit, 
or my heart will break,” Sir Martin might be speaking.^®* 

lOT See Chapter V 

108 One of Benito’s speeches is almost certainly modeled on one of Sir 
Martin's (Hartmann, op cit., p aS, mentions this) This occurs in Act HI, 
Scene i Benito has just revealed to Violetta’s and Laura’s uncle that the 
young ladies were about to meet some young men secretly, thus, so he thinks, 
advancing the cause of his master. He does not realise, of course, that the 
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Langbaine says; " The Humour of Benito's affecting 
Music, to the prejudice of his carcass [I, 1] is borrowed from 

gallants with whom the ladies were keeping the assignation were his master 
Camillo and Aurelian He exults in his wit 

" Benito Oh, now. that I had the miiror, to behold myself in the fulness of 
my glory! and, oh that the domineering fop, my master, were in presence, 
that I might triumph over him! . {He looks about him, and sees his 
master ] How the devil came these three together? . 

"Aurelian- . . . pray what was glorious achievement, which rapt you into 
such an ecstasy? . . 

" Benito . Henceforward, tell me no more of the adventure of the garden, 
nor of the great looking glass tell me no more of that, except 

you could behold in it a better, a more discreet, or a more able face for 
stratagem, than I can, when I look there 
"Aurelian But, to Che business What is this famous enterprise? 

" Benito Be satisfied, without troubling me further, the business is done, the 
rogues are defeated, and your mistress is secured If you would know more, 
demand it of that criminal [Pointing to Frontana], and ask her, how she 
dares appear before you, after such a signal treachery, or before me, after 
such an overthrow? " 

The same kind of conversation had already taken place in Sir Martin Mar- 
all, Act IV, Scene 1 , though in the earlier play the positions had been reversed, 
the servant being the wit, the master the fool 

{Enter Sir Martin laui’hini’ ) 

“ Warner What a murrain is the matter, sir? Where lies this jest that tickles 
you? 

" Sir Martin Let me laugh out my laugh, and I’ll tell thee 
" Warner I wish you may have cause for all this mirth 
"Sir Martin Hereafter Warner, be it known unto thee I will endure no more 
to be thy May game Thou shall no more dare to tell me I spoil thy 
projects, and discover thy designs for I hate played such a prize, without 
thy help, of my own mother wit (’tis true I am hasty sometimes, and so do 
harm, but when I have a mind to show myself there’s no man in England, 
though I say’t, comes near me as to point of imagination) , I’ll make thee 
acknowledge I have laid a plot that has a soul in’t 
" Warner Pray sir, keep me no longer in igiioiancc of this rare invention 
"Sir Martin Know then, Warner, that when I left thee, I was possessed with a 
terrible fear, that my mistress should be married Well, thought I to my- 
self, —and mustering up all the forces of my wit, I did produce such a 
stratagem! ” 

Of course. Sir Martin’s stratagem, like Benito’s which was to follow it, 
harmed those it was intended to aid. 

108 op dt , p 155. 
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Quinault’s Character of Jodelet [the valet] in the beginning 
of his La Comedte, sans Comedte." Dryden has developed the 
incident much more than Quinault did. and, except that he 
opens the play with his music as the French valet had, Benito 
has nothing in common with Jodelet. 

Langbaine’s statement,"® " Frontona’s [sic] throwing water 
upon Laura and Violetta [III, i] is taken from Les Contes de 
M. de la Fontaine, premiere partie, Nov. 1 1. p. 74,” is correct 
except that his reference is faulty. " On Ne S’Avise Jamais 
De Tout,” the conte Langbaine means, is the tenth of Livre II. 

To summarize what has been said about The Assignation, 
this comedy is like The Mock Astrologer in being made up of 
varied and uncongenial elements. The lack of harmony, 
however, was probably not a sufficient cause for its failure: the 
real cause was the lack of well-sustained repartee by the witty 
lovers, the presence of which had enabled audiences to for- 
get the faults of The Mock Astrologer. The lack of homo- 
geneity of The Assignation apparently did not have the same 
cause as that of the earlier play. An examination of Dryden ’s 
sources, The Annals of Love and Scarron’s Roman comique, 
shows that he might have made a very regular two-plot tragi- 
comedy out of what he took from them; but, instead of doing 
so, he added discordant material to what he had borrowed 
from each of the plots, destroying the tragicomic contrast and 
failing to attain any kind of unity 


no op. at, pp. 155-156. 

m Though most critics agree that The Assignation is one of Dryden’s 
poorest comedies, there are two exceptions to this opinion. Sir Walter Scott 
observes (Works, IV, 566) that it is on a level with Dryden’s other plays, and 
Montague Summers gives the play an emphatic encomium. In his edition of 
The Rehearsal (p. 118) Mr. Summers says "The Assig;nation . is a first- 
rate play, always smart and not infrequently witty, with ingenious situations, 
an excellent plot and characterization, and one can only attribute its non- 
success to some inexplicable caprice of the audience." Mr. Summers wrote 
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III 

There seems to be more disagreement among Dryden’s 
critics about the merits of Mr. Limberham, his last original 
comedy, than about the merits of any of the others. Dryden 
claimed in the dedication that it was “ of the first rank ” of 
those he had written,*** and Langbaine agreed with him.*** 
Scott was distressed by the indecencies of the play; he ad- 
mitted that it was “ not absolutely without humour,” but 
added that it was “ so disgustingly coarse, as entirely to destroy 
that merit.” *** Saintsbury returned again to the opinion of 
Langbaine and insisted that at least “ from the merely dra- 
matic point of view ” it was the best of Dryden’s comedies.*** 
Modern critics who mention the play are divided; some quote 
Scott, others Saintsbury. Nicoll is especially decided in tak- 
ing the side of the former.*** 

Our answer to the question whether Mr. Limberham is 


thn in 1914. It is interesting to note that when the Phoenix Society revived 
The Assignation in 19*5. apparently at Mr. Summers’ suggestion, audiences 
still showed the same " inexplicable caprice ” As Mr Summers explains in 
the notes of his edition of Downes' Roscius Anglicanus (p 154) , by 1925 the 
whole spirit of the “ delightful comedy ” had so entirely evaporated " that it 
became something like a sad and sorry burlesque and was far from being ap- 
proved by the audience." 

Nearly all the other critics agree with the audiences rather than with Scott 
and Summen Saintsbury says (Works, IV, 368) " It seems to me to be the 
most flagrant example, except Amboyna, of . [Dryden’s] habit — an avowed 
habit — of dramatic ‘ pot-boiling ’ Almost all the incidents are forced, the 
characters are feebly marked and hardly at all worked out, the dialogue is 
much below the level of Marriage d la Mode or The Mock Astrologer " Tame, 
Histoire de la liltirature anglaise, II, 481-482, cites it as an example of how 
Dryden “ . . polissonne maladroitement [et] est impie sans dian, en 
pdriodes ddveloppdes " But Taine weakens the force of his remark by saying 
the same thing about Marriage d la Mode. 

112 Works, VI, 10. 

118 op cit.p. 164 

11* Works, VI, 8, 


118 Ibid , p 3 
118 Op. cit , p. 218. 
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among Dryden’s best or worst comedies is important, for our 
opinion as to whether Dryden could be original and artis- 
tically successful at the same time depends largely on that 
answer. Apparently Mr. Ltmberham is the most original of 
them all, so far as direct borrowings of matter are concerned. 
Even Langbaine mentions only two slight incidents in it as 
being taken from an earlier author. 

But the decision of an enlightened critic must, I think, be 
that Mr Ltmberham cannot be compared absolutely with 
Dryden’s other comedies, for it is written in a totally different 
genre from theirs. Opinions about which is the better. Mar- 
riage & la Mode or Mr. Ltmberham , are likely, then, to classify 
the critic rather than to evaluate the plays For the former is, 
as has been shown, a comedy of witty repartee, in which one 
situation is enough. The latter is a comedy of intrigue, in 
which the rapid movement of the action and the varying of 
the situation are all-important; the wit which grows out of 
these situations counts for little If one accepts these classifi- 
cations he can admit that both Mr Ltmberham and Marriage 
a la Mode are good plays, only adding that they are good for 
different audiences: Saintsbury apparently realized this fact 
when he spoke about the merits of the play " from a purely 
dramatic point of view.” 

That Mr Ltmberham was a new kind of play for Dryden 
has not been made sufficiently clear by critics No attempt, in 
fact, has been made to classify it. It has sometimes been 

Langbaine says (op nt , p i6i}) "Mrs Smntlys disco\ery of Love-All 
[he means Woodall] in the Chest, Act I [he means Act II, Scene i] is borrow’d 
from the Novels of Cynthia Gyraldi, see pnma parte Deca ja Nov 3 . . 

Mrs Brainstcks pncking and pinching him, Act 3 Sc a. is copied from the 
Triumph of Love aver Fortune, a Novel writ by M S Bremond, or else from 
Zelotide of M de Pais " 

Langbaine admits that these slight bits are not “ worthy to be urg’d against 
any One, but Mr Dryden, whose Critical Pen spares no Man.’’ No one could 
claim that they are important. 

1 “ Works, VI, 3. 
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spoken of as if it were as much in the manners tradition as any 
of Dryden’s plays.^^* To do so is ridiculous. Woodall has the 
sexual laxity of a manners hero, but that is not enough to 
make him one, for he lacks Wildblood’s grace and wit and re- 
finement; he is nothing more than what Aldo calls him in Act 
IV, Scene i , " the genius of whoring.” 

Some critics have spoken of the difference between Mr. 
Limberham and the other comedies, but they have indicated 
that this difference is due to the supposed satirical intent of 
the comedy. When it was first given some of the characters 
may have been intended to stand for certain of Dryden’s con- 
temporaries. If they were, it would be decidedly interesting 
and worth while to discover just whom Dryden was aiming at. 
But as the play stands now, at least,^^'’ it is impossible to make 
out a clear case for, or rather against, any man. Lauderdale 
and Shaftesbury have been suggested as having been the mod- 
els for the keeper himself, but cannot be shown to correspond 
to him in details To me it seems quite possible that Dryden 
had Rochester in mind when he drew the character Wood- 
all.'*^ At any rate, the particular satire in Mr, Limberham 
must either have been removed before Dryden published it 
or have been extremely unimportant in the play as a whole. 
Otherwise Dryden could not have said in the dedication; 

It has nothing of particular satire in it, for whatsoever may have 
been pretended by some critics in the town, I may safely and sol- 
emnly affirm, that no one character has been drawn from any 

iiB Nicoll, op of, p. si8 He here discusses Mr Limberham’s failure to 
be successful as if he were speaking of a comedy of manners and as if he 
thought Dryden had tried to make it one 

ISO Dryden may have removed some of the personal satire from the play 
before it was published He says in the dedication {Works, VI, 9) that he has 
“ taken a becoming care, that those things which offended on the stage, might 
be either altered, or omitted in the press.” This may refer to personal satire 
as well as to lubricity 

tsi See my Appendix D. 
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single; and that I have known so many of the same humour, in 
every folly which is here exposed, as may serve to warrant it from 
a particular reflection.^®* 

Furthermore, had the personal satire been important and 
widely recognized, it would most certainly have been referred 
to by Langbaine in his discussion of the comedy.®** 

Anyone who has read the comedies which at this time were 
popular at the Duke’s theater, particularly those of D’Urfey 
produced during the decade of the ’seventies, cannot fail to 
see that Mr. Limberham is in their tradition. Like them, it 
j was written for a class of theater-goers different from the one 
' which liked the comedy of manners — for a bourgeois audi- 
ence. As Scott has pointed out,®** this probably explains why 
it was acted at the Duke’s theater in Dorset Garden, the citi- 
zens’ establishment.®** It was one of the class of comedies of 
which the lines in Ravenscroft’s prologue to The Citizen 
Turned Gentleman, also given in the Duke’s theater, were 
true: 

. From the court party we hope no success, 

' Our author is not one of the noblesse. 

Nicoll in his History of Restoration Drama has well dis- 
cussed the citizen’s comedies,®*® comedies of intrigue and farce 
by Mrs. Behn, Ravenscroft, and D’Urfey, but he has not noted 
that Mr. Limberham is in the same convention.®** D’Urfey’s 
comedies especially are in the manner of Mr. Limberham and 

iM Works, VI, lo. 

Of course, Mr Limberham does have satire in it — as nearly every 
Restoration comedy had, comedies of manners included. The question, how- 
ever, 18 whether the satire was against known individuals 
Works, VI, 8 . 

125 Dryden apparently had been making a praaice of writing a di&rent 
kind of comedy for this theater than for the King’s theater. See Chapter 111 , 
p. 1*4, n. 138 i*« Pp. S07-S14 and *60-867. 

1 S 7 Nicoll, in fact, overwhelm^ by the difficulty of distributing Dryden’s 
several comedies among the different genres — manners, humours, intrigue, 
etc. — has put Dryden in a class by himself. 
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must have influenced Dryden. To prove this, I shall give a 
T^sum^ of D’Urfey’s Fond Husband. The reason for the 
selection of this play — it follows the pattern of many others 
given in Dorset Garden, though it happened to be given in 
Drury Lane — will appear during the discussion.^** 

A Fond Husband is so named because it has to do with the 
attempts of Bubble, a uxorious, silly old man to discover his 
wife, Emillia, m flagrante delictu with a young gallant, Rash- 
ley. Bubble has a senile tenderness for his wife, however. He 
calls her “ chicken ” and other pet names and shows himself 
excessively credulous in accepting her explanations for em- 
barrassing situations in which she and Rashley are time after 
time surprised. For instance, in one scene (Act III, Scene 1) 
Bubble goes out and returns suddenly to find Rashley and 
Emillia together, but she manages to put her maidservant. 
Snare, in her place, and to convince the gullible Bubble that 
Rashley was paying his court to Snare. Bubble is thereupon 
forced to beg Emillia’s pardon for his suspicions — as he often 
is in the comedy — saying in this instance: 

Chicken! dear Chicken, — don’t frown so' — I confess I was a 
Fool; — but forgive me but this once, and if ever I oSend agen. 
I’ll give thee leave to Cuckold me indeed.**® 

Maria, Bubble's sister, however, is especially interested in 
having Bubble put an end to the affair, since she herself is in 
love with Rashley. Maria therefore finally plants Bubble at 
the door of the chamber in which Emillia and Rashley are at 
the time. But in the meanwhile Ranger, another wild young 
man who has long been anxious to bring about the ruination 
of Rashley so that he himself may cuckold Bubble, is enabled 
by the treachery of the governess to enter the chamber by an- 

1S8 Mrs. Behn's Debauchee, or. The Credulous Cuckold and its importance 
in this tradition should, perhaps, have been mentioned here, too. 

IS* A Fond Husband, III, 1. 
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other entrance. Emillia is not at a loss. She hides Rashley 
under the table, puts the door key into Ranger’s pocket, and 
cries " Rape.” The result is that Bubble forgives her and 
offers her an apology for having suspected her virtue. The 
play continues through a long series of such adventures until 
finally Bubble does discover his wife’s unchastity. It ends 
with his declaring that he will cast her off in disgrace. 

This is just such a play as Dryden wrote. Like it, Mr. Lim- 
herham is laid in London and has to do with the unsuccessful 
efforts of two credulous old citizens, Limberham and Brain- 
sick, to prevent young Woodall from "graffing” horns on 
them. In Mr Limberham, as in A Fond Husband, the inter- 
est is held by the variety of the intrigue, not by the wit or the 
grace of the characters. In these things it is like not only A 
Fond Husband, but a large number of the citizen’s comedies 
of the Restoration. It is following an accepted pattern. 

The reason that A Fond Husband was chosen to represent 
the whole class of citizen comedies which preceded Dryden’s 
play is that Dryden seems to have been especially strongly in- 
fluenced by it. It had been given too recently, of course,**® 
for him to borrow whole scenes or even definite lines from it. 
But it affected his play in the same way as The Adventures 
of Five Hours affected The Rival-Ladies, or as Love in a Tub 
did The Maiden Queen. 

The resemblance of Mr Limberham to A Fond Husband is 
striking in many ways In the first place, the character Lim- 
berham’s excessive credulity, his readiness to apologize to his 
erring mistress, even his habit of calling her by the pet name 
of “ Pug,” may have been suggested by D’Urfey’s character 
Bubble, who calls his mistress “ Chicken.” Secondly, Pleas- 
ant, the young woman whom Woodall finally marries in Mr. 
Limberham, has almost exactly the same r61e that Maria had 

iM A Fond Husband was first given in November, 1676. 
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had in the earlier comedy. Like Maria, Pleasant attempts 
again and again to awaken and sustain the suspicions of those 
whom Woodall (Rashley m D’Urfey’s comedy) is cuckolding 
Thirdly, while all the assignations in chambers and hidings in 
chests and closets which take place in Mr. Ltmberham might 
be paralleled in many Restoration dramas, two of these occur- 
rences are especially close to events in A Fond Husband. The 
first is in Act III, Scene i, in which Mrs. Brainsick succeeds in 
diverting suspicion from herself by laying it on the maid 
Judith, just as Emillia had done in Act III, Scene i, of Fond 
Husband. The second is in Act V, Scene i, of Mr. Limber- 
ham, in which Brainsick posts himself at the door of the cham- 
ber in which his wife and Woodall are dallying and in which 
later Limberham actually discovers Woodall in his mistress’s 
closet, but is convinced that there is no cause for suspicion. 
These incidents recall the scene in D’Urfey’s comedy in which 
Bubble stands at the chamber door while Rashley and Emillia 
are inside, and later is convinced that Rashley is innocent.**^ 
Finally, the sympathetic Father Aldo of Mr. Limberham is at 
least faintly reminiscent of the jolly old Sir Roger Petulant 
of A Fond Husband.^^^ 

Dryden, of course, realized that in Mr. Limberham he was 
writing a new kind of comedy for him and a lower kind than 
he had produced before. He shows this in his prologue: 

True wit has seen its best days long ago; 

It ne’er looked up, since we were dipt in .show; 

When sense in doggrel rhymes and clouds was lost.^*' 

A Fond Husband, IV, 4. 

102 Scenes of the same kind of low comedy are found at times in plays of 
the wittier type. Wycherley's Love in a Wood is an example, with its scenes 
in which Sir Simon Addleplot, Lucy, and Mrs Crossbite appear, but in such 
plays the interest is not focused on such scenes They form the underplot to 
the action m which the witty characters appear, and the resulting effect is 
quite different from that of D’Urfey's plays 

ISO This particular admission of Dryden that he is beginning to be ashamed 
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And dulnm flourished at the actor’s cost. 

Nor stopt it here; when tragedy was done. 

Satire and humour the same fate have run. 

And comedy is sunk to trick and pun. . . . 

Let them, who the rebellion first began 
To wit, restore the monarch, if they can; 

Our author dares not be the first bold man. 

Dryden is here saying that he realizes that this comedy of 
“ trick and pun ” is an inferior kind of comedy, but that he 
dares not risk displeasing the audience by attempting to bring 
back the witty comedy he had once written. 

The general scheme of the intrigue of Mr. Limberham, 
then, was not new. The humours of the play are no more so. 
It IS true that Dryden has gone beyond D’Urfey in the num- 
ber of humours employed Where D’Urfey has Bubble, Dry- 
den has Limberham, Brainsick, Father Aldo, and Mrs. Saintly. 
In this the influence of Shadwell can perhaps be seen. 

It will be remembered that back in 1668 Dryden and Shad- 
well had quarreled about the advisability of using humours 
in comedy. Shadwell had started the quarrel by attacking 
the morality of Celadon and Florimel of Dryden ’s Maiden 
Queen and arguing that a comedy of humours in imitation 
of Jonson was preferable. Dryden had answered by an attack 
not only on Shadwell, but on the comedy of humours In the 
preface to The Mock Astrologer, the epilogue to The Con- 
quest of Granada, and in the defense of that epilogue which 

of the fustian of his heroic plays is not often noted It should be considered 
in connection with the prologue to Aureng-Zebe and the preface to J'he 
Spanish Fnar. 

Shadwell apparently has Celadon and Florimel in mind when he says in 
his preface to The Sullen Lovers “ in the plays which have been wrote of 
late . . . the two chief persons are most commonly a Sweanng, Drinking, 
Whoring Ruffian for a l.over, and an impudent ill-bred tomng for a Mistress, 
and these are the fine People of the Play. . . ." 
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was published with the play, he had made the pronouncement 
that the time for humours was past. Those who wanted to 
please the present age, he had said, would have to give up such 
dull, mechanical comedy and imitate the repartee of their 
witty contemporaries. In the dedications to Marriage h la 
Mode and The Assignation Dryden had continued the same 
argument, claiming that he had achieved the wit of the two 
plays by listening to such courtiers as Rochester and Sedley. 

During the five years that intervened between The Assigna- 
tion and Mr. Limberham, however, Dryden had apparently 
come to the conclusion that Restoration audiences were not 
so sophisticated as he had thought, or rather that they were 
becoming less sophisticated. As has been indicated, the fact 
that he was now writing for the Duke of York’s theater in 
Dorset Garden may have had something to do with his 
changed attitude. At any rate, the humours which had once 
been anathema to him were now acceptable He does not de- 
fend them in his preface or his prologue, but he is at least will- 
ing to use them. 

Shadwell had shown on several occasions that humours 
could please Restoration audiences. It is true that more and 
more as time went on he took to mixing with these characters 
witty gallants and ladies who were more or less in the manners 
tradition.^*® But he never gave up his humours. His con- 
tinual boast is that each new play has several humours “ en- 
tirely new.” 

It is an interesting fact that Dryden and Shadwell were 
again friendly at this time; *** the mutual understanding that 

iss This statement is espeaally true of Epsom-Wells (167*) ; there is in it 
much witty, anti-Platonic philosophizing about love and inconstancy The 
wits show that they intend to marry at the end, like all their fellows in the 
comedy of manners, but their deasion is that for people of wit and birth 
promiscuity is the becoming way of life. 

The completeness of Dryden's about-face in his attitude toward Shad- 
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had been nurtured by their common contempt for Settle had 
not yet died. So friendly were they that Dryden wrote the 
prologue for Shadwell’s play, A T rue Widow, which appeared 
in the Duke’s theater about the same time that Mr. Ltmber- 
ham did (c. March, 1677/8) 

It seems likely, then, that Shadwell’s successful presentation 
of humours may have caused Dryden to include a number of 
them m Mr Ltmberham.^'^ But this is as far as the influence 
can be shown to have gone. Shadwell’s humours did not aid 
Dryden, for there is nothing in Brainsick or in Father Aldo 
that is essentially different from what Dryden had produced in 
The Wild Gallant. They are the same personified eccentrici- 
ties that Justice Trice and Sir Timorous had been, and are as 
mechanical and lifeless They show little of the observation 
that IS revealed in Shadwell’s best humours — Sir Positive At- 
well was perhaps aided by his having lost the friendship of Rochester, who had 
taken the part of Settle against him 

The likeness between these two plays is interesting A True Widow, 
like Mr Ltmberham, pretended to be a satiie, and in the preface to the play, 
when It was published in 1680. Shadwell made the same statement with regard 
to u that Dryden had made about Mr I imberham that it failed because it 
attacked " the crying sin of keeping ’ The friendship of Dryden and Shadwell 
apparently did not last long, for it was only about a year later that Dryden 
svrote Mac Flecknoe 

It should perhaps be added that it is not altogether certain that Dryden 
wrote the prologue to A True Widow The fan that after his next quarrel 
with Shadwell the prologue was transferred to Aphra Behn’s Widow Ranter 
makes it seem probable that it was his but Percy J Dobell in John Dryden, 
Biographical Memoranda, p aa, says that he thinks Dryden was probably not 
the author of the prologue 

rss In the list of dramatis personae of Mr Limberham there is an indica- 
tion that Shadwell s successes had had some eHect on Dryden Each of the 
humours of The Wild Gallant had been described with a phrase Lord Non 
such was " an old rich humourous lord Sir 1 imorous, " a bashful knight " 
Shadwell, however, had tiled to give a fuller explanation of just what each 
character’s humour consisted In Mr Ltmberham Dryden does this too Lim- 
berham, for instance, is characterized in the dramatis personae as " a tame, 
foolish keeper, persuaded by what is last said to him, and changing next word," 
and Brainsick is " a husband, who. being well conceited of himself, despises his 
wife, vehement and eloquent, as he thinks, but indeed a talker of nonsense." 
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all. Ninny and Woodcock of the Sullen Lovers and Sir Nicho- 
las Gimcrack of the Virtuoso had all had a convincing quality 
about them which made them seem as if they were drawn from 
life, as some of them were. 

After this has been said it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the humours of Mr. Ltmberham are not would-be wits. Al- 
though Dryden had shown by his complimentary epilogue to 
Etherege’s Sir Fopling Flutter that he could appreciate a 
well-drawn would-be,^** he never created one himself. One 
is not surprised to find no would-be’s here, at any rate, in view 
of the fact that there are no true wits in Mr. Limherham; for 
Sir Foplings lose their effect when there is no clever Dorimant 
with which to contrast them. 

Naturally, were the humours the only thing that give inter- 
est to Mr. Ltmberham, these limitations from which they 
suffer would be enough to spoil it as a play. But they are not. 
What made Langbaine, Scott and Saintsbury, and Dryden 
himself prefer it to the other comedies, was, as has been said, 
the liveliness and the variety of the intrigue. Not a moment 
passes without Woodall’s cuckolding another keeper or hus- 
band, lying with the maid, or being forced to hide in a trunk 
or a closet. Though these events follow the same plan that 
D’Urfey followed, though they have the same mixture of farce 
in them, they are incomparably better integrated. Here it 
was that Dryden showed the result of his years of practice in 
writing plays. The humours of Mr. Ltmberham are not much 
superior to those of The Wild Gallant, but the play is de- 
cidedly more lively. In Mr. Ltmberham there is life in the 
action, if not in the characters. 

isg Dryden says in this epilogue. 

“ Sir Fopling is a fool so nicely writ 
The ladies would mistake him for a wit; . . . 

So brisk, so gay, so travel'd, so refin'd. 

As he took pains to graS upon his kind." 
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To return to the humours, however, let us examine them to 
see if they are as I have claimed. 

Limberham has already been shown to have some of the 
characteristics of D’Urfey’s Bubble — enough so that it seems 
possible that Dryden was influenced by him. Dryden, how- 
ever, has developed the idiosyncrasy much further than did 
D’Urfey, who made it only great enough to motivate the plot. 
Limberham’s tameness passes all bounds. Even when he is 
certain that Tricksy, his mistress, and Woodall are together 
in the garden house, he refuses to surprise them for fear she 
might explain everything satisfactorily and be angry with 
him for being suspicious — this in spite of the fact that he 
knows that Woodall is a cuckold-maker and has “ put the 
horns ” on Brainsick.*" This meekness is seen also in Lim- 
berham’s inability to make a decision. As Dryden describes 
him in the dramatis personae, he is “ persuaded by what is last 
said to him and changing next word.” In exhibiting this 
feature of the character Dryden is especially mechanical. For 
instance, in Act II, Scene i, Limberham has tried to open the 
chest in which Woodall is hiding, but has been unable to 
because the lid was being held shut from the inside. The other 
characters, one by one, make conflicting suggestions as to what 
Limberham should do next, and one by one he agrees with 
them.*** Were it not that the play keeps moving with speed, 
such humours would certainly bore us. 

But though the humours are uninteresting dramatically, 
the search for the source of certain of them is an entertaining 
critical exercise. Brainsick, for instance, attempts to use the 
grandiloquent language of romances in a way which recalls 
strongly Puntarvolo of Jonson’s Every Man Out of hts 
Humour. In fact, the two characters are so much alike that, 
in spite of the absence of demonstrably borrowed lines, it 
140 Ur. Limberham, IV, i. i4i Ibid., 11, i. 
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seems likely that Puntarvolo suggested the character of Brain- 
sick.“* Brainsick, however, is not quite so well drawn as is 
Puntarvolo and at one time exhibits the pretensions of a 
would-be wit rather than those of a knight of romance.^** 

Mrs. Saintly, the hypocritical, fanatic landlady who keeps 
the boarding house which is the arena in which Woodall 
performs his feats, has, of course, like all hypocrites of Restora- 
tion comedy, been said to have been imitated from Moli^re's 
Tartuffe.'^** But, in addition to the fact that her sex and her 
relation to the other characters are diEerent from those of 
Tartufie, the absence of any great eEort to hide her real 
nature distinguishes her from him. Moli^re’s character ex- 

Don Quixote, a character of the same kind, might also have influenced 
Dryden here. 

In Mt Ltmberham, III, t. Brainsick says’ '* . . . Am I excluded from 
my own fortress, and by the way of bamcado? Am I to dance attendance at 
the door, as if I were some base plebeian groom? I’ll have you know, that, 
when my foot assaults, the lightning and the thunder are not so temble as the 
strokes brazen gates shall tremble, and bolts of adamant dismount from off 
their hinges, to admit me," and in V, i, be says, " p mean] to stand before 
the door with my brandished blade, and defend the entrance He dies upon 
the point if he approaches " A few lines farther he adds "... with this 
sabre I defy the destinies, and dam up the passage with my person; like a 
rugged rock, opposed against the roaring of the boisterous billows Your 
jealousy shall have no course through me, though potentates and princes. . . ." 
In such passages, as in most of the play, be is like Puntarvolo. In III, i, how- 
ever, he poses as the kind of gentleman who longs to hear the latest opera and 
who dashes off a song himself when he is unoccupied. When he starts to sing 
the words to an air he has just finished and is interrupted by Limberham, he 
exclaims " Diablel Now I will not sing, to spight you. By the world, you are 
not worthy of it. Well, I have a gentleman’s fortune. I have courage, and 
make no inconsiderable figure in the world yet I would quit my pretensions 
to all these, rather than not be author of this sonnet, which your rudeness has 
inevitably lost." 

iM Nicoll (op at., p 175) states cat^oncally that Mrs. Saintly is imitated 
from Tartuffe. Carl Hartmann (op at , pp. 15-16) is probably his source for 
this statement Hartmann suggests that both Mrs Saintly and Lady Dupe of 
Sir Martin Mar-all were imitated, in a general way, from Tartuffe. It is to be 
noted that, in nearly every case in which Hartmann speaks of " allgemeinen 
Anlehnungen,” the foct of influence is improbable. It should be added, how- 
ever, that one sentence spoken by Mrs. Saintly may have been inspired by a 
line from Tartuffe. See note on next page. 
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pends enormous energy in deceiving the world. Mrs. Saintly 
is willing to take off her mask whenever the possibility of 
^satisfying her lust offers itself. 

The most striking thing about Mrs. Saintly is, in fact, not 
her hypocrisy, but her habit of revealing her scandalous appe- 
tite without discarding her puritanical foimulae of expres- 
sion. How extremely different she is from Tartuffe is indi- 
cated by her first appearance in the play. In Act I, Scene i, 
upon first meeting Woodall, she asks him if he stays up late. 
Hearing that he does, she warns him that “ that must be 
amended,” but offers to sit up for him, adding: 

Mrs Saintly. I have a cup of cordial water in my closet, which will 
help to strengthen nature, and carry off a debauch’ I do not 
invite you thither; but the house will be safe a-bed, and scan- 
dal will be avoided. 

Woodall: Hang scandal; I am above it at those times. 

Saintly: But scandal is the greatest part of the offence, you must 
be secret. And I must warn you of another thing, there are, 
besides myself, two more young women in my house. . . . 

Woodall: Oh, very good! Two more young women besides your- 
self, and both handsome? 

Saintly. No, verily, tliey are painted outsides, you must not cast 
your eyes upon them, nor listen to their conversation: You are 
already chosen for a better work. 

It is always unwise to insist that a character is imitated from 
another when the supposedly derived character uses none ” of 
the sequences of thought of the original similarly expressed.” 
And in this case the characters are far apart.'** Until some 
new find is made, Mrs. Saintly should be credited to Dryden. 
About the only thing that can be said to modify this state- 
rs As noted above, one sentence which Mrs Saintly speaks seems to have 
been inspired by Tartuffe In IV, 5, of Molibre’s play Tartuffe says " Le 
scandale du monde est ce qui fait roffoise," and in 1 , 1 of Mr. Limberham Mn. 
Saintly says. " But scandal u the greatest pan of the oBense." 
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ment is that the language of her hypocrisy is in the convention 
of Pfere Andr^, the character from Le Pelenn, which Dryden 
used during the following year for his Spanish Friar, as will 
be seen by comparing the passage just quoted with speeches 
by Bremond's friar given in Chapter III. So far as being a 
libidinous old lady is concerned, she is in the tradition that 
began with the like character in The Parson's Wedding, in- 
cluded Lady Cockwood of Etherege’s She Wou'd If She 
Coil’d, and culminated in Congreve’s masterpiece. Lady 
Wishfort of the Way of the World.^*'' 

Father Aldo is one of the most interesting of Dryden’s 
characters, not only because he is a humour, but because of 
the light he throws on Dryden’s attitude toward the ugliest 
side of sexual immorality, prqcuring. 

Father Aldo is, to put it plainly, a pimp. Apparently he 

The success of Wycherley's Mrs. Joyner in Love m a Wood may have 
influenced Oryden in drawing the character of Mrs. Saintly. Mn. Joyner is 
" a precise city bawd,” who says to Gnpe (IV, 1) . “ I would have witnesses to 
take notice that you blast my good name, which was as white as a tulip, and as 
sweet as the head of your cane, before you wrought me to the carrying on the 
work of your fleshly carnal seekings " 

rsT The lascivious old lady who pretended to be excessively good was a 
much-used type I have collected the following examples of it: 

1. The Widow Love-All of Killigrew's Parson's Wedding. 

t Lady Vaine of Shadwell’s Sullen Lovers 

3. Lady Cockwood of Etherege’s She Wou'd If She Cou’d. 

4 Lady Fidget of Wycherley’s Country Wife. 

5 Lady Gimcrack of Shadwell’s Virtuoso. 

6 Mrs Saintly of Dryden’s Mr Limberham 

7. Lady Beardly of D’Urfey’s Firtuous Wife. 

8. Lady Froth and Lady Plyant of Congreve’s Double Dealer. 

9 Lady Wishfort of Congreve’s Way of the World. 

It will be noticed, however, that Mrs. Saintly is different from the others. 
For she uses the language of puritans, the others, the language of Platonic love 
which sounds as if it had come out of a French romance or a heroic play. 
Also, It IS significant that she is not Lady Saintly 

Dame Purecraft of Jonson's Bartholomew Fair is hypocritical enough to be 
included in this list, but not lasavious enough. It might also be noted that 
Dame Purecraft is like Mrs. Saintly in using the language of puntanism 
rather than that of Platomc love. 
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never acts as such for want of money, but because the practice 
ihelps compensate for his lost potency. That is, he is a kind 
of pervert, a voyeur, if you like, and therefore he is a humour. 
We laugh, or are supposed to laugh, at the incongruity of a 
worn-out body and a still sensual mind. If this were all, we 
might pass him with little notice, but we cannot help observ- 
ing that, while Dryden undoubtedly intended us to laugh at 
Father Aldo, he intended this laughter to be kindly. Father 
Aldo is never brought to grief, for Dryden apparently viewed 
him sympathetically. In the description which he placed 
opposite his name in the dramatis personae he called Aldo 
“ an honest, good-natured, free-hearted old gentleman of the 
town." 

So, in spite of his activities in the play,**® Father Aldo is not 
looked at by Dryden with the same satirical eye as are Limber- 
ham, Brainsick, and Mrs. Saintly. His position is much the 
same as that of Justice Trice in The Wild Gallant, who also 
showed a reminiscent though impotent love for prostitutes.**® 
Such characters as this, and not the Celadons, Florimels, 
Palamedes, and Doralices, are what give some color of truth 
to those critics who claim that Dryden’s plays are at times 
downright vicious. 

Dryden seems, in fact, to have been in a particularly vicious 
frame of mind when he wrote Mr. Limberham. It was not 
enough for him to allow pimping to thrive. It was not 
enough to represent cuckolding as being carried on just off 
stage in three scenes, and to arrange for the rattle of a bed to 
be heard in one instance, so as to leave in the minds of even 
the least imaginative no doubt of what was taking place. It 
was not enough to have Brainsick stand watch at the door of 
a chamber in which his wife was making him a cuckold. 

See espeaally the fint part of Act IV, Scene i, of Mr. Ltmberhatn. 

»*» IV. i. 
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The infection extended even to the language of the one chaste 
character in the play. Mrs. Pleasance, the beautiful heiress 
who is kept physically virtuous until the end so that Woodall 
can top off with the conventional marriage, talks almost ex- 
actly like the others In fact, in Act III, Scene 1 , her compari- 
son of a boarding house with a brothel outdoes the speech of 
all the other women in coarseness. One is forced, finally, to 
agree with Nicoll when he says of Mr. Limberham: “ A sicken- 
ing atmosphere of sex and animalism hangs over it. . . . 
There is nothing to atone for the foetid odour that seems to 
hang about it.” 

A few questions remain to be touched on. In the first 
place, Dryden has followed Jonson,'®^ as he had in The Wild 
Gallant, in the practice of having the characters who open the 
play give sketches of the other characters before they ap- 
pear.*®* Much of the first scene is obviously informative — 
most artificially so when Gervase meticulously informs 
Woodall of everything he (Woodall) has done while he has 
been abroad. This is even worse than Jonson’s expositions.^®* 

Woodall’s polyglot language, by the use of which he seeks 
to convince Limberham that he is an Italian essence ped- 
dler,^®* may very well have been suggested by the lingua 
franca which the supposed Turks use in Acts IV and V of 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. The likeness between the two 
scenes is especially close in one particular. In Dryden’s play 
the character Limberham, finding that he can understand 

150 Op.at.'p *18. 

151 Dryden also refers to The Akhemtst at the very end of 1, i. 

152 Mr Limberham, I, i As noted m Chapter I (p ig, n 56) , Jonson was 
imitated widely in this particular during the Restoration, by the writers of 
comedies of manners especially 

158 In fact, Jonson usually informs his audience much more subtly than 
this. See, for instance. The Alchemist, 1, 1, where Face recalls to Subtle what 
he did before the partnership of the two. 

155 Mr. Limberham, I, 1. 
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the supposed essence peddler when the latter says, " Seignior, 
io non canno takare ten gutnneo possibilmenti; 'tis to my 
losso,” also tries to talk the language, saying, ” Seignioro, 
stay a littlo, and consider wello, ten gutnnto ts monyo, a very 
considerablo summo.” This must have been suggested by 
M. Jourdain’s attempt in Act V, Scene 4, of Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme to speak as Cleonte and his singing servants 
have been speaking. After listening to them M. Jourdain 
says: “Strouf, strif, strof, straf. Monsieur est un grande 
segnore, grande segnore, grande segnore; et madame, une 
granda dama, granda dama." That is, both Cleonte and 
Woodall pretend to be speaking a foreign language, and both 
M. Jourdain and Limberham, finding that the language is 
apparently not so difficult as they had supposed, try to do 
likewise.*" 

Finally, reminiscences of Shakespeare and Elizabethan lit- 
erature are, of course, to be found here, since Dryden wrote 
Mr. Limberham about the same time that he wrote All for 
Love and just before Troilus and Cresstda, that is, in the 
midst of the period in which he began to appreciate Shake- 
speare most. The characters of the comedy and the method 
of working out the plot owe nothing to him.*" Limberham, 
however, exaggerates his exasperation at Tricksy’s unfaith- 
fulness by saying: 

«■ The proof Dryden gives elsewhere that he was well acquainted with 
Moliire's plays makes it seem likely that he was inspired in this instance di- 
rectly by the French dramatist, but it is worth noting that Ravenscroft’s 
adaptation of this scene might have called it to Dryden's attention. In V, 1, of 
The Citizen Turned Gentleman Mr Jordan says to Mr. Cleverwit "... 
Strouf, strif, strof, straf; this is a Doc-tore, a Doc-tore . . . ," but the rest of his 
speech is in practically unmodified English Dryden had referred to Ra- 
venscroft's play earlier in the prologue to The Assignation. See p 188. 

iM It seems odd that Carl Hartmann (op at , p. ag) , who noted many 
hunt resemblances between Molitoe and Dryden, has not mentioned this strong 
one; nor have any of the critics who follow^ him. 

Dryden nearly always praises Shakespeare as a writer of tragedies only. 
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Thou has robbed me of my repose for ever: I am like Macbeth, 
after the death of good King Duncan; methinks a voice says to 
me, — Sleep no more; Tricksy has murdered sleep.^®* 

That Dryden’s interest in Elizabethan literature as a whole 
was greater than it had been when he made the famous errors 
of the preface to The Rival-Ladies is possibly indicated by 
Woodall’s claim that Friar Bacon’s head had been lately 
speaking to him and by Pleasance’s comparison of Woodall 
to Sir Cranion of Drayton’s Nymphidia.^*^ 

IBS Mr Ltmberham, IV, s. See also pages iS9->4i for evidence of reminis- 
cences of Shakespeare in The Spanish Fnar, which was probably written about 
a year later than this play, 
tss See p. 6, n as. 

ISO Mr. lAmberham, V, 1 . 
i«i Ibid., IV, 1 . 



CHAPTER V 

DRYDEN’S ADAPTATIONS OF MOLIERE 


D RYDEN’S readiness to avoid the labor of original com- 
position when he could borrow from the work of 
others has been abundantly illustrated in the discus- 
sion of the sources of the comedies already treated. Once 
almost at the beginning and once near the end of his period of 
dramatic composition, however, he wrote plays in which the 
borrowed material is even a larger part of the finished play 
than in any of these comedies, so that the plays which resulted 
must be called adaptations. Sir Martin Mar-all (1667) and 
Amphitryon (i6go) are both largely taken from Molifere. 
The former is an adaptation of the French dramatist’s first 
play, L’Etourdi,^ and the latter is a reworking of his Am- 
phitryon.^ 

As will be shown, Dryden added a considerable amount of 
original material to each of these comedies. In view of the 
lack of unity which resulted from such a practice in certain 
of his other plays, in The Mock Astrologer particularly, one 
might expect that these plays would suffer in the same way. 
But they do not. In each case Dryden has made his additions 
in the spirit of what he borrowed, or at least — as in the sub- 
plot which he added to Sir Martin — has avoided any dis- 
turbing contradictions of that spirit. The result was that the 
two plays were among the most popular Dryden wrote. 

1 As is shown below, ,Dryden used Quinault’s L’Amant indtscret to almost 
as great an extent as L'Etourdt L’Etmtrdt was given in Lyon in i6rs and in 
Pans in 1658. 

* Molly's Amphitryon appeared in 1668. 

910 
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Downes says* that Sir Martin, together with Etherege’s 
Love in a Tub, “ got the company more than any preceding 
comedy.” He also says that it was acted thirty days together at 
its first appearance, four times at Court, and later * for three 
days to full audiences in the New Theatre in Dorset Garden.* 
Amphitryon was also apparently a success. It was long a 
stock play and, though Downes’ comment on it is vague; he 
apparently wishes to indicate that it was well liked.* 


I 


Many scholars have mentioned only Molifere’s L’Etourdi as 
the source of Sir Martin Mar-all,^ but the German scholar, 

a John Downes, Roscius Angbcanus, p. «8. 

* November g, 1671. 

a The chief reason that Oryden's adaptations of Molitre have not been 
sufficiently appreciated by modem critics is that those who have treated them 
have usually been worshipers of Moli^re who could not bear to see his plays 
changed in any way (The same thing might be said of much of the criticism 
of Shakespearean adaptations ) For instance, W. Harvey-Jellie, in his discus- 
Sion of Sir Martin Mar-all in Les Sources du thidtre anglais d I'dpoque de la 
Restauration, p go, says “L’auteur anglais fait preuve d’un manque de 
dignity, d'une lourdeur d'esprit, d'une grossitot^ et d'une vulgarity qui trahis- 
sent sa nature ipaisse et endormie, si diiKrente du ginie fin et noble du 
th^itre fran^ais." 

a Op cit , p 41 Montague Summers in a note to his edition of Downes 
(p. 24a) enumerates Amphitryon’s revivals, ending with the two performances 
given under his own direction by the Phoenix Society in London in igaa, 
which were received with “ great applause." 

r Though Langbaine in An Account of the English Dramatic Poets, p. 170, 
mentioned both L’Etourdi and Quinault’s L’Amant indiscret with equal 
emphasis as sources, the tendency has been to magnify the influence of the 
first play and minimize that of the second Downes (op at , p. aS) and Genest 
(Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to tSjo, I, 76) 
refer only to Molitre’s play as the source. Scott (Works, III, a-g) mentions 
Quinault, but makes the error of saying that “ Molitee’s play is followed with 
considerable exactness, allosving for such variations as the change of scene 
from Pans to London appeared naturally to demand " (Scott apparently did 
not notice that the scene of L’Etourdi is laid in Messina) , and Saintsbury al- 
lows Scott to remain unoonected. 
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Philip Ott,* finally made it clear that nearly half the play was 
closely imitated from Quinault’s L’Amant indiscret, and in 
1906 L. Albrecht, another German, made a careful study of 
the play,* crediting Quinault and Moli^re line by line with 
the parts of Dryden’s play which were taken from each of 
them. From Albrecht’s dissertation, which is a model of ex- 
haustive scholarship of the German kind, it can be seen that 
Dryden has followed Quinault very closely during slightly 
more than the first half of the play — to near the end of 
Act III — and that from there on he has followed Molifere 
with equal closeness.^ Albrecht also pointed out Dryden's 
addition of the Lady Dupe-Lord Dartmouth-Mrs. Christian 
plot to what he took from the two French dramatists. 

So far as Dryden’s use of his French sources is concerned, 
there is nothing to be added to the work of Albrecht. He 
showed that the material borrowed from the two sources fused 
easily, since both L’Amant tndiscret and L’Etourdt were 
imitated from the same Italian comedy, N1C0I6 Barbieri’s 
L’lnavertito,^^ and that Dryden has changed very little most 
of the incidents which he borrowed. Albrecht, however, did 

B Philip Ott, Uber das Verhaltnis des Lustspiel-dichters Dryden zu 
Moltire, pp i]-i6. 

• L. Albrecht, Dryden’s Sir Martin Mar-all m Bezug auf seine Quellen. 
Montague Summen avoids the error of Scott and Samtsbury and puts suffi- 
aent stress on the importance of Dryden's debt to Quinault (Dryden, The 
Dramatic Works, II, 75) . He fails, however, to put sufficient stress on Sum- 
mers' debt to Ott and Albrecht 

10 The Moli^re part of the play is said to have been derived from a trans- 
lation of L'Etourdi by the Duke of Newcastle The play was at first credited 
to the Duke, though Pepys observed (Diary, August 16, 1667) that it was " as 
everybody says corrected by Dryden." It was fiist publish^ under Dryden’s 
name in 1697. 

tt On the part of the comedy which is imitated from Moline, Carl Hart- 
mann's parallel passages (Einfluss Moliire’s auf Dryden's komisch-dramatisehe 
Dtchtungen, pp ig-as) are perhaps slightly more nearly complete than 
Albrecht's, and are certainly easier to work with. Hartmann’s field, however, 
did not include Quinault. 

IB It appeared in 1630. 
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not discuss the changes Dryden has made and their signifi- 
cance as fully as he might have. 

These changes, which are to be spoken of later, are less sur- 
prising, perhaps, than the lack of changes in the major part 
of the play. Elsewhere Dryden has usually made striking 
alterations of his borrowed material. There are two reasons 
why he did not do so here. In the first place, since Sir Martin 
Mar-all was an avowed adaptation and did not pretend to be 
original, modification for the sake of disguise was not neces- 
sary. In the second place, the two plays used by Dryden 
were already such as could easily be appreciated by English 
audiences. 

L’Etourdi, for instance, is largely farcical. Restoration 
England liked this side of Moli^re, as is shown by what its 
dramatists borrowed for other plays. Such comedies as Le 
Marriage ford, Le D^pit amoureux, and (in many other in- 
stances, as is shown below) UEtourdi were their favorites. 
The productions of Molidre which were antithetical to their 
spirit were his corrective plays, like Tartuffe and L’Avare." 

The changes Dryden did make in the characters he bor- 
rowed were probably caused largely by one important al- 
ia Shadwell did adapt L’Avare, but the adaptation is ineffective, since he 
mixed Moli^re’s corrective spirit with the Restoration attitude. He changed 
the young lover of the play into a Restoration gallant (see Albert S. Borgman, 
Thomas Shadwell, p 143) . When, however, Dryden did much the same thing 
with L^lie in drawing the character of Sir Martin, the character still fitted 
perfectly well into the faracal play. 

IS A short risum^ of the manner in which Dryden uses the plots of Qui- 
nault and Moli^re follows At the first he uses Quinault In I, 1, of Dryden 's 
play Sir Martin accidentally reveals to Sir John Swallow his plot to lodge 
Millisent in the house with him as Cleandre reveals a like plot to Lisipe 
(I, 4 and 5) , with the result that Sir John moves her to another lodging, as 
does Lisipe Warner’s hiding in Milhsent’s room (JI, s) and his plot Co get 
nd of Sir John by introducing the landlord in disguise with false news of Sir 
John’s father’s death is foiled by the heedlessness of Sir Martin, in much the 
same way that like events occur in Quinault (II, 4, and II, g) . Finally in 
Act III, Scene 3, of Dryden’s play Warner tries again to get nd of Sir John by 
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teration he felt was necessary in the working out of the plot. 
Moli^re had had the foolish hero, in spite of his lack of wit, 
win the heroine at the end of the play. It might be claimed 
that, notwithstanding the farcical nature of the plot, this im- 
probable ending was a flaw in Molifcre’s comedy. At any rate, 
Dryden apparently could not bring himself to represent a 
mentally normal young lady like Millisent as being married 
to such a man. He therefore bestowed her on the servant 
Warner “ and punished Sir Martin by marrying him to Milli- 
sent’s servant Rose, using the familiar Restoration device of a 
double-masked marriage to make this arrangement possible. 

Warner had to be changed in order, it seems, for him to be 
worthy of Millisent. Dryden has effected this change most 
obviously by having it develop that the servant has really been 
a gentleman all along.^* But he has digni fled Warner in other 
ways too. It is true that during most of the time Warner is 
just such a jourbe as were Molifere’s Mascarille and Quinault’s 
Philipin; like the former, he aspires to be known as the prince 
of tricksters,” and like Philipin, he craftily exacts a steady 

stealing " the papers concerning the jointure ” and persuading Rose to tell 
him they are left in the country, as does Cleandie’s valet (III, i and 5) . But 
here the close likeness between Dryden and Quinault ceases, since Warner’s 
plot IS foiled again by the folly of Sir Martin, while Philipin’s (Cleandre’s 
valet’s) plot succeeds, removing the rival from Quinault’s play and leaving 
only the heroine’s mother to be contended with During the rest of the play 
Dryden utilizes L’Etourdi Warner continues to make plans for outwitting 
Moody and Sir John, and Sir Martin continues to cause his plans to fail. 

la Albrecht (op ett , p 7S) believes he has found the source for this new 
ending in Shirley’s Love in a Maze (Act HI) , where Aurelia says to her im- 
portunate and hairbrained suitor Caperwit 

" I would rather marry my father’s serving-man 
And stand at livery myself, than be 
Wife to a man so ungrateful.” 

This theory, of coutse, is ridiculous It should be added, however, that 
Albrecht is elsewhere more judicious than this sample of his work makes him 
seem. Sir Martin Mar-all, V, 3. 

ir For instance, he says (IV, 1) • 

" After this exploit, I will have Lilly draw me in the habit of a hero, with 
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stream of money from his master, but he is ennobled by being 
made much more honest than was Philipin. The latter steals 
two of the four louis he has been asked to give Lucresse’s 
maid and lies about it to his master,** while Warner honestly 
hands over the whole amount.*® Elsewhere, Warner is much 
more interested in maintaining his reputation for wit than he 
is in money, and when Lord Dartmouth offers him five hun- 
dred pounds if he will marry Sir Martin to Mrs. Christian, he 
says: “ I am resolved to bestow my master upon [Millisent] . . . 
for the honour of my wit is engaged in it.” Dryden also em- 
bellishes Warner with one attribute of a gentleman by adding 
the lute-playing incident to the comedy.** By this means 
Warner is shown to be an accomplished musician. Of course, 
Warner’s solving of Lord Dartmouth’s problem by marrying 
Sir John Swallow to Mrs Christian was added by Dryden, 
since it is a part of the subplot which, as is to be made evident 
later, is entirely his. 

In one particular of Warner’s character Dryden has im- 
proved on Moliere in a way that is surprising. Mascarille, 
seeking to put a stop to L^ndre’s courtship of C^lie, con- 
vinces him of her unchastity by a bald statement that she is 
common property.** Warner, however, insinuates suspicion 
into his mind with cleverness and subtlety: 

a laurel on my temples, and an inscription below it, This is Warner, the flower 
of serving-men." 

Moliire’s Mascarille had said ( 11 , ii) : 

" que Ton s’appr£te 
A me peindre en h£ros un laurier sur la t£te, 

£t qu'au bas du portrait on mette en lettres d’or: 

Vivat Mascanllus,fourbum imperator! “ 

18 L'Amant indiscret. III, i. 

18 Ibid., Ill, 3 so Sir Martin Mar-all, III, 3 

SI Langbaine says and Albrecht proves (op cit , p. 73) that this incident 
was taken from Book 7 of the Histoire comique de Francion, a book written in 
French by Charles Sorel (under the name of N. de Moulinet, sieur du Parc) 
and translated into English in 1655, sa L'Etourdi, III, a. 
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Warner: . . . Do you not know she ever loved him, and can you 
hope she has forsaken him? You may make yourself miser- 
able, if you please, by such a marriage. 

Sir John: When she’s once mine, her virtue will secure me. 

Warner: Her virtuel 

Sir John: What, do you make a mock on’t? 

Warner: Not I; I assure you, sir, I think it no jesting matter. 

Sir John. Why, is she not honest? 

Warner: Yes, in my conscience is she; for Sir Martin’s tongue’s no 
slander. 

Sir John: But does he say to the contrary? 

Warner: If one would believe him — which, for my part, I do not, 
— he has m a manner confessed it to me. 

Sir John: Hell and damnationi 

Warner. Courage, sir, never vex yourself. I’ll warrant you ’tis all 
a lie. 

Sir John: But, how shall I be sure ’tis so? 

Warner: When you are married, you’ll soon make trial, whether 
she be maid or no." 

While Dryden made Warner cleverer than he had been in 
the earlier comedies to cause him to be worthy of Millisent, he 
made Sir Martin even more foolish than he had been in order 
to represent him as even more worthy of being duped. We 
notice this fact particularly in the first scene of the play, where 
Sir Martin’s pretensions to wit are especially ridiculous. The 
young knight is irritated because the plan to have Millisent 
lodge in his own house was not his own, and he protests to 
Lady Dupe; 

ss Sir Martin Mar-all, IV, i. The slight similarity which this passage has 
to II, 4, of Moliiie’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac is protobly accidental If there 
IS influence, it is that of Dryden on Moli^re, since Moli6re’s play was written 
two years later than Dryden’s. Summers mentions this &ct in Dryden, The 
Dramatic Works, II, 76. 
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Sir Martin: Lord, cousin, what ado is here with your counsel! As 
though I could not have thought of that myself. I could find 
in my heart not to send him now — stay a little — I could find 
out some other way. 

Warner: A minute’s stay may lose your business. 

Sir Martin: Well, go then, but you must grant, if he had stayed, I 
could have found a better way — you grant it. 

And later in the scene he says: "... a thousand things are 
hammering in this head; ’tis a fruitful noddle, though I say it.” 
This tendency in Sir Martin to fancy himself an ingenious per- 
son is carried by Dryden far beyond what it had been in the 
heroes of Moli^re and Quinault. Quinault’s character, in 
fact, is merely indiscreet rather than a fool, and the valet says 
of him:** “ II a beaucoup de coeur, mais peu de jugement.” 

Dryden’s additions to the character of Moody are much 
more important and interesting than any mentioned thus far. 
Moody’s antecedents in Quinault’s Lidame and Moli^re’s 
Trufaldin had been nothing more than jealous old parents 
typical of the commedta dell’ arte Dryden has made them 
over into an English humour by adding to the characters, as 
he combined them from the two source plays, an eccentric 
love of the plainness and plainspokenness of pre-Restoration 
England. 

There is little doubt that Dryden was writing in the Jon- 
sonian tradition when he drew this character. Moody is de- 
scribed by another character before his entrance in a manner 
exactly like that of Jonson.** Lady Dupe is the one who 
makes the sketch of him: 

3* L’Amant inducret. III, 5 

ZB In Moli^re’s play, too, L^lie's misfortunes are not nearly so diargeable 
to his pretensions to wit as ate those of Sir Martin Scott {Works, III, i-a) 
has noted that Dryden made Sir Martin much more contemptible than L^lie 
had been. 

26 Dryden had earlier imitated this device in The Wild Gallant See 
pp. 17-19. 
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. . . the old squire is humoursome; he’s stout, and plain in 
speech, and in behaviour; he loves none of the fine town tricks of 
breeding, but stands up for the old Elizabethan way in all things.^' 

Moreover, Moody is as inactive in advancing the plot of the 
comedy as was ever a humour of Jonson. Nearly all the busi- 
ness of the play takes place between Sir Martin and Sir John, 
who compete, with the help of Warner, for the hand of Milli- 
sent. Moody is introduced upon the stage now«and then 
merely to exhibit his humour for a moment and then to 
retire. 

It has been shown that for the most part Sir Martin was not 
changed by Dryden except to heighten his foolishness and 
thus to make him undoubtedly worthy to be duped at the end 
of the play But at times the affectations of a Restoration 
would-be are added to his character That this happens only 
when Moody is on the stage indicates that the addition was 
made for the sake of the contrast with his old-fashioned 
humour In Act III, Scene i, for instance, when Moody 
has just insisted that he hates “ those you call a man of the 
town, . . those empty fellows of mere outside; [who] . . . 

have nothing of the true old English manliness,” Sir Martin 
enters and reveals himself for the moment as just the kind of 
person Moody has objected to. He claims to be a critic of 
” painting, music, poetry and the like ” and assures Moody 
that in all companies he passes for a virtuoso. The old man 
can hardly bear these pretensions and finally, when Sir Mar- 
tin says, “ You have reason,” meaning, of course, “ You are 
right,” Moody cries: " There he is again too; the town phrase; 
a great compliment I wisl you have reason, sir: that is, you are 
no beast, sir.” The only trace of this sort of affectation in Sir 
Martin during most of the play, however, is his continual use 
of the phrase m /ine.** 

*r Sir Martm Mar-all, I, i 

M It is apparently not Dryden’s intention to make Sir Martin a sustained 
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Originally Sir John Swallow, too, apparently had some of 
the a£Eectations of a would-be, but the pages in which this ele- 
ment in his character is revealed were canceled from the first 
edition (1668) while it was going through the press, and we 
know of it only through the discovery by Dobell ** of one of 
these canceled pages. This page, which once came at the end 
of Act I, shows that Sir John was represented as defending Sir 
Martin to Moody for his gallicisms and making several him- 
self. For instance, he explains that Sir Martin’s “ Pardon me ” 
is now “ A la mode.” Possibly Dryden felt that this part of 
the scene lessened the effect of Sir Martin’s similar expressions 
later, but his reasons for the deletion cannot be guessed at 
with any degree of certainty until a still missing canceled 
page, the one just before the page printed by Dobell, is also 
discovered.®* 

Dryden’s most important addition to the material which 
he borrowed from Qumault and Moli^re was the Lady Dupe- 


would-be Rather he is a volatile fool who seues upon any kind of pretense 
that happens to occur to him at the moment In Act IV, Scene i, for instance, 
he assumes for a time the attitude of a bully when he is protesting against his 
rival's claim that Millisent is unchaste. Moli^res L^lie had merely said 

" Quiconque vous I’a dit, est un lache, un pendard,” but Sir Martin blus- 
ters out 

“ Then, sir, whoever told it you, lied in his throat, d’ye see, and deeper 
than that, d’ye see, in his stomach, and his guts, d’ye see Tell me she’s a com- 
mon person! he’s a son of a whore that said it, and I’ll make him eat his words, 
though he spoke ’em in a privy house ” 

Percy J Dobell, John Dryden, Bibliographical Memoranda, pp. 7, jo, 
shows that Q, Ci, and H4 were canceled from the edition and prints Cj, which 
IS the only one of these canceled pages now known to be in existence 

so In view of the lack of any mention of Dryden’s would be’s by critics who 
have touched on his comedy, it will perhaps be worth while to summarize what 
has been said about them in this volume As has been pointed out in Chapter 
III, Melantha of Marriage i la Mode is the only would-be in Dryden’s plays 
who IS anywhere near complete Sir Martin, however, shows rudimentary 
beginmngs of social affectation, and Sir John Swallow apparently did in the 
comedy as it was performed Donna Aurelia in The Mock Astrologer had a 
few more of the characteristics of a would-be than did Sir Martin (see p. 169) . 
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Mrs. Christian-Lord Dartmouth plot.*^ This plot is usually 
mentioned as an example of how immoral Dryden could be. 
The quotations to be given here will show that the characters 
in it are far from virtuous. It should be observed, however, 
that in drawing them Dryden gives us the most convincing 
realistic comedy to be found in his plays. Lady Dupe, Lord 
Dartmouth,** and Mrs. Christian are excellent refutations of 
Macaulay’s claim that Dryden never created a living character. 

In the first scene of the play we see the hypocritical Lady 
Dupe and her business-like niece laying the plans for tricking 
Lord Dartmouth into seducing the latter. Lady Dupe has 
sent her off to the encounter with the words: “ My blessings 
and my prayers go along with thee.” 

<1 In speaking of this subplot two critics have made interesting mistakes 
which show how the cntiasm of Dryden’s comedies has sometimes been 
written Charlanne in VInfiuence franfaise en Angleterre au XVII> slide 
speaks (p *64) of " une sous-intrigue ajout^e par Dryden [to Sir Martin 
Mar-all] et em^intie i L’Amant Indiscret de Quinault.” This is surprising, 
but It IS more surprising to find that Marvey-JeUie, Les Sources du thiitre 
Anglais i I'ipoque de la Restauration, published in the same year, 1906, as 
Charlanne's work, makes exactly the same mistake. He says on pages 90-91' 
" L’lntrigue secondaire de la piice anglaise, intitul^e ' The Feigned Innocence,’ 
est emprunt^e k ' L'Amant Indiscret, ou le Maistre Estourdi’ de Qui- 
nault. ” How both of these scholars could have thought that it was the 
subplot of the comedy which came from Quinault is hard to understand until 
we notice what Scott had said (Works, III, s) about Quinault and the subplot. 
His words are: " L’Amant Indiscret of Quinault, another French play, has also 
been consulted by Dryden m furbishing forth the Duke of Newcastle's labours. 
In that part of the play, which occasions its second title of the Feigned Inno- 
cence, the reader will hardly find enough wit to counterbalance the want of 
delicacy ” 

This passage explains everything. Both Charlanne and Harvey-Jellie dis- 
regarded the period which follows the word " labours ” 

»* One wonders how Dryden happened to pick out the name " Lord Dart- 
mouth." The peerage which now exists under that name was created as a 
baronetcy in 168a. The successor of the first baronet was made Earl of Dart- 
mouth in 1711. The same question arises in connection with Lord Nonsuch 
of The Wild Gallant. Dryden seems to have named that character after the 
castle and park of Nonsuch, which was located just outside London, having 
been built by Henry VIII See p. 35, n. 86. Dryden used both names be- 
fore they became real titles. 
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After the preliminary meeting of Mrs. Christian and Lord 
Dartmouth in Act II, Scene i, we see all the characters at their 
best in Act III, Scene a: 

(Enter Mrs. Christian to Lady Dupe) 

Christian: O madam, I fear I am breedingl 

Lady Dupe: A taking wenchl but ‘tis no matter; have you told any- 
body? 

Christian • I have been venturing upon your foundations, a little 
to dissemble. 

Lady Dupe: That’s a good child; I hope it will thrive with thee, as 
it has with me. Heaven has a blessing in store upon our en- 
deavours. 

Christian: I feigned myself sick, and kept my bed; my lord, he 
came to visit me, and, in the end, I disclosed it to him, in the 
saddest passioni 

After she has described his fright. Lord Dartmouth is seen 
approaching. Mrs Christian leaves, so that he will not see 
her with Lady Dupe. 

Lady Dupe: Now I must play my part; 

Nature, in women, teaches more than art. 

Lord: Madam, I have a secret to impart; a sad one too, and have 
no friend to trust, but only you 

Lady Dupe: Your lady, or your children, sick? 

Lord’ Not that I know. 

Lady Dupe: You seem to be in health. 

Lord: In body, not in mind. 

Lady Dupe: Some scruple of conscience, I warrant; my chaplain 
shall resolve you. 

Lord: Madam, my soul’s tormented. 

Lady Dupe: O take heed of despair, my lordi 
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Lord: Madam, there is no medicine for this sickness, but only you; 
your friendship’s my safe haven, else 1 am lost, and ship 
wrecked. . . . 

Lady Dupe: Speak out, my lord, and boldly tell what ’tis.” 

Lord: Then, in obedience to your commands; your cousin is with 
child. 

Lady Dupe: Which cousin? 

Lord: Your cousin Christian, here in the house. 

Lady Dupe: Alasl then she has stolen a marriage, and undone her- 
self: Some young fellow, on my conscience, that’s a beggar; 
youth will not be advised: well. I’ll never meddle more with 
girls; one is no more assured of them, than grooms of mules; 
they’ll strike when least one thinks on’t: But pray, your lord- 
ship, what is her choice then for a husband? 

Lord: She — is not married, that I know of, madam. 

Lady Dupe: Not marriedi ’tis impossible; the girl does sure abuse 
you. I know her education has been such, the flesh could not 
prevail, therefore, she does abuse you, it must be so. 

Lord: Madam, not to abuse you longer, she is with child, and I the 
unfortunate man, who did this most unlucky act. 

Lady Dupe soon pretends to faint away. 

It can be seen that these characters are not quite like any 
others in Dryden’s dramas. They lack the exaggeration of 
the humours in The Wild Gallant and Mr, Ltmberham and 
gain thereby an air of reality and convincingness that makes 
us think of the greater plays of Moli^re; though Moli^re 
would never, of course, have produced such rascals or, if he 
had, would have punished them instead of observing them 

» This line follows the fint edition In the Scott-Saintsbuiy edition it 
reads merely “ Pray tell me what it is." This version obscures the rhythm 
of the lines which at this point should be read as blank vene. See next 
page, n. 35. 
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with sympathetic amusement, as Dryden does. There seems 
to be little reason to doubt that they are altogether original 
with Dryden.’^ 

The sympathy with which Dryden treats these characters 
deserves more notice. We are intended to laugh at Lady 
Dupe’s hypocrisy and at Lord Dartmouth’s incongruous mix- 
ture of sensuality and romantic diction,’* but they achieve 
their ends and the bastard child is fathered by the fool Sir John 
Swallow. In fact, a too great insistence on chastity is here 
seen to be a much more punishable foible than downright 
immorality, as in Restoration comedy as a whole. 

Characters like those in Dryden’s subplot appear often in 

** Hartmann (pp. eit , p i6) claims that Lady Dupe is influenced by 
Tartuffe. but the only resemblance seems to be that both are hypocrites. He 
makes the same claim with reference to Mrs Saintly of Mr Ltmberham. See 
p aoj, n 144 

SB The reminiscences of romantic language in Lord Dartmouth’s speeches 
to Mrs. Christian in Act 11 , Scene 1, ate made less effective by being set up by 
Scott and Saintsbury as prose. In the first edition the fact that they were 
blank verse was not disguised. They read there as follows 
"Lord. 

Thus would I sacrifice my life and fortunes. 

And in return you crudly destroy me. 

" ChriUian. 

I never meant you any harm, not I. 

"Lord- 

Then what does this white enemy so near me? 

(Touching her hand gloved) 

Sure 'tis your champion and you arm it thus 

To bid defiance to me. 

" Christian; 

Nay, fye my Lord, in foith you are to blame. 

(Pulling her hand away) " 

Later Lord Dartmouth adds 

“ I fear you bear some Spells and Charms about you. 

And, Madam, that's against the Laws of Arms ” 

Saintsbury (Works, III, 15, n.) admits that there are odds and ends of blank 
verse in the play, but says that '* in comedy and considering that they are never 
continuous, it seemed better not to print them as such.” Montague Summers 
(op at , Vol. I) also pnnts the scene as prose. 
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later Restoration comedy.** The portion of Str Martin Mar- 
all which had the most effect on the later work of Dryden him- 
self, however, was not the subplot which he originated, but 
the farce which he took from L’Etourdi. This has already 
been shown to be imitated in the character of Benito of The 
Assignation, and, as Hartmann says,*' a scene from the Molifer- 
esque portion of Sir Martin Mar-all seems to have suggested 
a like scene in Love Triumphant. In the former play Sir 
Martin attempts to pass as the illegitimate son of old Moody 
newly returned from the East Indies, but gives everything 
away by his overacting of the part.** In the latter play Sancho 
tries in the same way to make Lopez believe that he is his 
daughter's hanc^, but fails for the same reason.*® As Hart- 
mann has shown,*® the characters of Sir Martin and Sancho 
are strikingly alike, not only in this scene, but throughout the 
play.*‘ 

To sum up, Dryden has combined two plots in Sir Martin 
Mar-all. The principal plot, though it followed Quinault’s 
L’Amant indiscret and Molifere’s L’Etourdi, was modified by 

The precendedly ch.iste Lucy who blackmails Justice Gripe in Wycher- 
ley’s Love in a Wood is veiy much like Mrs Christian Mrs Martha’s mar- 
riage with the would-be Dapperwit in the same play after she is " six months 
gone with child ” parallels Mrs Christian’s marriage closely In many plays 
fools were punished for their folly with supposedly chaste, but really sexually 
experienced, wives. Sir Positive At-all of Shadwell’s Sullen Lovers (written 
only one year after Dryden’s play) is one fool so treated Clodpate of Epsom- 
Wells IS another 

Op ett , p lo 

Sir Martin Mar-all, V. i 

Loxie Triumphant, III, a. 

*0 Op ctl , p 10 

One small borrowing which is mentioned by Langbaine has not been 
referred to here It is the " frolic of the altitudes,” by which old Moody and 
Sir John are deceived at the end As Langbaine points out (op at , p. 170) , 
It is taken from Act IV, Scene 1, of Schackeiley Marmion’s Fine Companion, 
a comedy which appeared in 1633 Montague Summers (op at , II, 77) gives 
a risumi of the scene from Marmion 
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being given a new ending. It seems likely that this new end- 
ing suggested the slight modifications in some of the principal 
characters, though it must be admitted that the reverse may be 
true: the changes in the characters may have brought about 
the new ending. Dryden also added the character of Moody 
to this plot. The other plot was entirely Dryden’s creation, 
and is the best example of his realistic low comedy. 


II 

In the purely comic part of Amphitryon (i6go) Dryden 
was no more successful than he had been in Sir Martin Mar-all 
(1667) . If there is any evidence of artistic growth to be 
revealed by a comparison between the earlier adaptation and 
the later one, it lies in the presence in Amphitryon of roman- 
tic passages of a degree of seriousness that Dryden did not 
attempt elsewhere in his comedies. These passages, which 
occur in the scenes in which Jupiter and Alcmena appear, 
will be discussed. 

The relation of Dryden’s Amphitryon to its sources has 
naturally received more attention from critics than have those 
of most of his comedies. Both Genest** and Sir Walter 
Scott*® give Plautus and Molifere as the sources, but with- 
out indicating what portion of the comedy is from Plautus 
and what from Molifere. Harvey-Jellie has written on the 
sources, too, but he is most careless in pointing out what Dry- 
den used, and even makes the statement that none of the play 
is from Plautus.** Charlanne *• merely quotes Scott. Saints- 

op cit , I, 490 Works, VIII, 1. 

«« Op cit , p 97 Harvey-Jellie seems to be an exaggerated francophile. 
He always overemphasizes the importance of French sources of English drama 
It IS perhaps significant that he is an Englishman, who wrote his dissertation 
for a French university «s Op cit., pp. 885-887. 
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bury makes the vague statement that “ to speak of Dryden’s 
play as a mere adaptation of Moli^re's, as both French and 
German writers not uncommonly do, is an entire mistake.” 
The only treatment which shows clearly what Dryden used 
from Moli^re is that of Hartmann.*' The parallel passages 
of Dryden and Moli^re which Hartmann gives have few omis- 
sions in them. He has not, however, discussed the non- 
Moli^resque part of the play.** 

Since Harvey-Jellie’s Appendix,** which attempts to give a 
r^sum^ of Dryden’s use of his sources, is inaccurate, I have 
made an examination for myself, the results of which are given 
at the end of this volume.*® These results prove that Dryden’s 
own statement that half the play was his own *' was not much 
exaggerated, but that his mention of Molifere and Plautus 
side by side as if they had influenced him equally gave a false 
impression, since only about two per cent of the play contains 
material from Plautus, whereas nearly fifty per cent of it is 
from Moliire. 

The most interesting part of the study of the play is the 


*• WorHs, VIII, 4-5 
« Op cit,pp 30-39 

** Ibid A L Bondurant The Sewaner Review, XXXIII (1925) , 455- 
468, has discussed certain relationships between the three plays call^ Am- 
phitryon, by Plautus, by Moli^re, and by Dryden, but he has not been espe 
cially interested in comparing the influence of Plautus on Dryden svith that of 
Moliire Bondurant's article is an interesting one, but he betrays a lack of 
acquaintance with the existing scholarship on Dryden’s play He refers, for 
instance, to the challenge which Mercury makes to Judge Gripus in Act V as 
Dryden’s own, though Hartmann (ibid , p 38) had shown that it was imitated 
from a second play of MoIi^k, Le Manage fared 

Op cit , Appendix X, p 151 Though this Appendix ignores Plautus’ 
contribution and magnifies that of Moliire, Nicoll refers the readers of his 
History of Restoration Drama (p 175 n 5) to it 

»o See my Appendixes E and F In the first, I have shown by the use of 
parallel passages what Dryden took from Plautus, which was very little In 
the second, I have given a r^um£ of Dryden’s play, scene by scene, showing 
what portion of each scene is Dryden’s, what Moli6re’s, and what Plautus’. 
Dedication to Amphitryon, Works, VIII, 9. 
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examination of the kind of additions and modifications Dry- 
den made. It may be that one of the reasons he chose Mo- 
line’s Amphitryon for an adaptation was that he found in 
it material for the kind of contrast between two groups of 
characters that he had been making for years in his own tragi- 
comedies.*® This contrast was not so pronounced in Moline 
as Dryden was to make it, but it was there. 

The contrast referred to is that between the poetic passion 
of Jupiter for Alcmena on the one hand, and Mercury’s lack 
of appetite for Bromia on the other. As has been said, he 
found this suggested in Moline, and its presence in the French 
play was not accidental; in fact, it is carefully managed by the 
French dramatist, even to the extent of paralleling Jupiter’s 
insistence on being cherished as a lover rather than as a hus- 
band ** with Mercure’s ignoble demand for " moins d’hon- 
neur, et plus de repos.” ** Moline’s contrast between Am- 
phitryon’s discomfiture at being told by Alcmfene that he had 
shared the nuptial couch with her the night before, when he 
had not been at home," and Sosie’s relief upon being told by 
Cmnthis that he had not *• should also be mentioned. 

In Moline the Alcmne-Jupiter and the Mercure-Sosie 
situations, however, merely reveal two different kinds of comic 
incongruity. Dryden increased the nobility of the first group 
of characters and made their interrelations much more roman- 
tic and poetic than they had been *' and vulgarized the second 
group. That is, he heightened the antithetical qualities of 

»* Dryden’s Amphitryon appeared in the same year (1680) that Don Se- 
bastian did It should be made clear that Dryden’s Amphitryon is not a two- 
plot tragicomedy, the separation between plots is not great enough for that. 

»s Moli6re’s Amphitryon, I, 3 
s4 Ibtd., I, 4 
s* Ibtd , 11 , a. 

>■ Ibid , II, 3. 

»r These characters had, of course, spoken poetical language in Moliire. 
See the quotation from Moli^ at the end of this chapter. 
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the two groups because he wanted them to “set off each 
other.” 

In the nobler part of Dryden’s Amphitryon are to be found 
passages of the finest blank verse he wrote except in All for 
Love; like it, they seem to indicate Dryden’s new responsive- 
ness to Shakespeare’s influence. In Act II, Scene a, for in- 
stance, Jupiter and Alcmena come upon the stage, apparently 
from the nuptial chamber; Jupiter in the guise of Amphitryon 
declares that he must return to his army. For a few lines 
Dryden translates Moline. Then he interpolates the fol- 
lowing: 

Alcmena: 

So long an absence, and so short a stayl 
What, but one night! one night of joy and love 
Could only pay one night of cares and fears, 

And all the rest are an uncancelled sum! — 

Curse on this honour, and this public fame; 

Would you had less of both, and more of love! 

This bit of rhetoric is raised much above anything in 
Moli^re. And a few lines farther on Dryden becomes roman- 
tic in an Elizabethan manner: 

Jupiter: 

Behold the ruddy streaks o’er yonder hill; 

Those are the blushes of the breaking morn. 

That kindle daylight to this nether world.®* 

»* This description is certainly reminiscent of many passages by svhich 
Elizabethan dramatists indicated the dawn, for instance, the passage in 
Hamlet, I, i: 

“ But look, the dawn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill ” 

and the effect of the whole passage here quoted is similar to that of Romeo and 
Juliet, III, 5, where the two lovers are arguing whether or not it is time for 
them to part. 
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Alcmena: 

No matter for the day; it was but made 
To number out the hours of busy men. 

Let them be busy still, and still be wretched. 

And take their fill of anxious drudging day; 

But you and I will draw our curtains close. 

Extinguish daylight, and put out the sun. 

Come back, my lord; in faith you shall retire; 

You have not yet lain long enough in bed. 

To warm your widowed side.'* 

In other places the dialogue between Jupiter and Alcmena 
is heightened even beyond this — toward the heroic style. 
Later in Act II, Scene a, we find: 

Alcmena: 

Ye niggard godsl you make our lives too long; 

You fill them with diseases, wants, and woes, 

And only dash them with a little love. 

Sprinkled by fits, and with a sparing hand: 

Count all our joys, from childhood even to age. 

They would but make a day of every year. 

Take back your seventy years, the stint of life. 

Or else be kind, and cram the quintessence 
Of seventy years into sweet seventy days; 

For all the rest is flat, insipid being.®* 

Here Dryden returns to Molidre. 

It is often by the mere addition of poetic figures of speech 
to Moli^re, who is notedly devoid of figures, that Dryden 
achieves the effect he wants. For instance, in Act II, Scene 6, 
Molifere represents Alcmfene as replying to Jupiter’s plea that 
she remain with him instead of leaving: 

Non, avec I'auteur de ma peine 
Je ne puis de tout demeurer. 

B9 Dryden's Amphitryon, II, s. 

•0 This sort of philosophizing was especially characteristic of Dryden in his 
heroic plays. Compare the lines quoted with, for instance, the himous “ Life ” 
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Dryden has her say: 

No, I would fly thee to the ridge of earth. 

And leap the precipice, to scape thy sight.*^ 

The speeches which follow this quotation contain many exam- 
ples of Dryden’s addition of poetically heightening metaphors. 
In my Appendix F it was necessary to credit all but one page 
of these speeches to Molifere, in spite of the way m which Dry- 
den had changed their spirit, which shows that a mathematical 
evaluation of influence cannot be completely accurate. 

One more example will reveal what pains Dryden took to 
add splendor to Jupiter. In Molifere’s prologue Mercure 
asks the character La Nuit: 

Que VOS chevaux par vous au petit pas r^duits. 

Pour satisfaire aux voeux de son ame amoureuse, 

D’une nuit si ddlicieuse 

Fassent la plus longue des nuits; . . . 

Dryden represents Jupiter himself as saying; 

Now, I will have a night for love and me; 

A long luxurious night, fit for a god 
To quench and empty his immortal heat.®* 

On the other hand, Dryden exaggerated Mercury, Sosia, 
Bromia, and the characters which he added to their part of 
the intrigue in the other direction as a foil for the romantic 
characters, and made them as coarse, worldly, and anti- 
romantic as possible. They are so much more vulgar in 
Dryden than they had been in Molifere ®® that no one after 

passage in Aureng-Zebe, IV, i, beginning " When I consider life, ’tis all a 
cheat.” 

•t Dryden’s Amphitryon, IV, i. 

•a Ibid , I, 1 

•• Brander Matthews, Mobire and His Works, p 2j6, in discussing Mo- 
hire’s Amphitryon, registers something more than the usual irritation of a 
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reading this part of the two plays could for a moment be un- 
certain which was Dryden’s and which Moli^re’s. The French 
dramatist’s Sosie objects to Mercure’s usurpation of his form 
and appearance and begs to be allowed to continue to exist in 
the following words: 

O cceur barbare et tyranniquel 
Souffre qu'au moins je sois ton ombre.'* 

Dryden adapts it thus: 

Ahl Then let me be your bastard brother, and the son of a whore; 
I hope that’s reasonable.'® 

Again, when Sosie first appears, Moli^re represents him as 
philosophizing about the lot of serving men: 

Notre sort est beaucoup plus rude 
Chez les grands que chez les petits. 

Ils veulent que pour eux tout soit, dans la nature. 

Oblige de s’immoler. 

Jour et nuit, grele, vent, p^ril, chaleur, froidure, 

D6s qu’ils parlent, il faut voler." 

Dryden has it: 

Well, the greatest plague of a serving-man is to be hired to some 
great lord! They care not what drudgery they put upon us, while 
they lie lolling at their ease, and stretch their lazy limbs in ex- 
pectation of the whore which we are fetching for them.®' 


student of Molifere at Restoration modifications in the great dramatist’s lines 
when he observes, “ In none of [his plays] . . does Dryden surrender more 
subserviently to the depravity of Restoration audiences than he did when he 
wrote his Amphtlryon" Professor Matthews does not discuss in detail the 
changes Dryden made, and, of course, he says nothing about the contrast be- 
tween the noble and the low characters. 

•« Molifcre’s Amphitryon, III, 7, 

SB Dryden’s Amphitryon, IV, i. 
ss Moliire’s Amphitryon, I, i. 

•T Dryden’s Amphitryon, II, 1. 
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In short, Dryden’s modihcations in his source make the con- 
trast between Jupiter and Sosia effective in much the same 
way as had been the contrast between Philocles and Celadon 
of The Maiden Queen, or Torrismond and Lorenzo of The 
Spanish Friar. 

It must be admitted, however, that certain of Dryden’s addi- 
tions cannot be explained by his desire to contrast the noble 
and the low characters. No dramatic problem is solved by 
giving Mercury the power, by virtue of being a god, to view 
Phaedra naked through her clothes,*® and Dryden’s punning 
treatment of the machinery of sex *• likewise serves no dra- 
matic purpose. 

Sosia’s speech which closes the play seems to have been 
written, too, to please the Restoration audience, rather than 
to be in character. Moliere has Sosie observe, apropos of the 
discovery that Jupiter has been taking Amphitryon’s place in 
Alcm^ne’s bed: 

Sur telles affaires, toujours 
Le meilleur est de ne rien dire.f® 

The passage becomes in Dryden: 

For let the wicked world say what they please. 

The fair wife makes her husband live at ease: 

The lover keeps him too, and but receives. 

Like Jove, the remnants that Amphitryon leaves. 

’Tis true, the lady has enough m store. 

To satisfy these two, and eke two more- 
In fine, the man, who weighs the matter fully. 

Would rather be the cuckold than the cully.'^ 

This sentiment sounds much too sophisticated for Sosia as his 
character is developed elsewhere even in Dryden’s play 

•« Dryden’s Amphitryon, II, «. 

99 /bid, III, I 

90 MoUbre's Amphitryon, III, ii. 

91 Dryden's .4fn^bilryior>, V, i. 
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Dryden also changed Moli^re’s play by his addition of the 
characters of Phaedra and Judge Gripus. As has been noted, 
the sordidness of their intrigue forms one of the contrasts with 
the part of the play in which Jupiter and Alcmena appear; but 
though Phaedra is, taken altt^ether, a low comedy character, 
there are contradictions which make her extremely hard to 
classify. The vulgarity of her conversations with Sosia and 
Mercury and her readiness to sell herself to the highest bidder 
remind us of Mrs Christian of Sir Martin Mar-all, or Dalinda, 
the impudent baggage of Love T riumphant, until we recall 
the wit of her " proviso ” speech with Mercury in Act V, or 
some of her comments on the passion of the supposed Am- 
phitryon in Act I. All in all, she is a gross jilt with only 
flashes of grace, but considering that at the time she was pro- 
duced Dryden had not created a truly witty character for 
eighteen years — since The Assignation — these flashes are 
interesting. They indicate that it was not because Dryden 
had lost the knack of producing it that he turned away from 
high comedy. Her " proviso ” speech in the last scene of the 
play is particularly good: 

Phaedra- [lo Gripus] Begin, begin — Heads of articles to be 
made, etc betwixt Mercury, god of thieves — 

Mercury • And Phaedra, queen of gipsies. — Imprimis, I promise 
to buy and settle upon her an estate, containing nine thousand 
acres of land, in any part of Boetia to her own liking 

Phaedra - Provided always, that no part of the said nine thousand 
acres shall be upon, or adjoining to. Mount Parnassus; for I 
will not be fobbed off with a poetical estate. 

Mercury Memorandum, that she be always constant to me, and 
admit of no other lover. 

Phaedra - Memorandum, unless it be a lover that offers more; and 
that the constancy shall not exceed the settlement. 

Mercury: Item, that she shall keep no male servants in her house: 
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Item, no rival lap-dog for a bedfellow: Item, that she shall 
never pray to any of the gods. . . . 

Phaedra: Oh, what had 1 forgot? there’s pin-money, and alimony, 
and separate maintenance, and a thousand things more to be 
considered, that are all to be tacked to this act of settlement.^^ 

Gripus has so little to do in the play that one wonders 
whether Dryden’s reason for introducing him was altogether 
a dramatic one. When he does appear he is certainly meant 
as a satirical picture of a dishonest judge, particularly in Act V, 
where the lack of a bribe from either of the disputants con- 
fuses and disconcerts him. When in the last scene of the play 
Phaedra calls Gripus “ Thou seller of other people: thou 
weathercock or government; that, when the wind blows for 
the subject, pointest to privilege; and when it changest for 
the sovereign, veerest to prerogative,” Scott suggests in a 
footnote ” that this passage may refer to any one of several 
judges who ” domineered over the unfortunate victims who 
suffered for the Popish Plot,” and mentions Scroggs par- 
ticularly. Nothing in Gripus' character, however, points to 
Scroggs any more than to many others of his fellow-judges. 

Neither Scott nor any other critic seems to have been inter- 
ested in the possiblity that certain references to Jupiter in the 
play might have an application to Charles II or James II. Cer- 
tainly during the period following the Restoration kings did 
have rights with other men’s wives that were not given to all, 
and there can be little doubt that when Jupiter argued with 
Phoebus in Act I, Scene i, about whether or not a king is 
bound by the moral laws which apply to common men, some 

12 Miss Lynch in " D’UrK’s L'Astrie and ihe ‘ Proviso ’ Scenes in Dryden’s 
Comedy,” Philological Quarterly, TV (1925) . J02-308, has discussed the rela- 
tion of this ” proviso ” speech to a like speech in D'Utfd’s romance on the one 
hand and to Congreve’s “ provisos ” on the other. See pp 92-93. 

Ts Worfa, VIII, 95. 
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of the Restoration audience must have thought of Jupiter 
as Charles and of Phoebus as some puritanical councilor. It is 
often claimed that in Moliere’s play Amphitryon stood for the 
Marquis de Montespan, who was showing considerable pique 
because of the attentions Louis XIV was paying his wife. The 
famous jealousy which, Gramont relates. Lord ChesterBeld 
felt when James II, then Duke of York, was making advances 
toward Lady Chesterfield, or the intrigue between the Duke 
of York and Lady Southesk, also related by Gramont, might 
well have occurred to the audience when they saw Dryden’s 
comedy. The latter intrigue would have been perhaps most 
likely to be remembered by them, since in that instance the 
Duke had been surprised by Lord Southesk much as Jupiter 
was, while Talbot had played the same part as Mercury.^* 

That Dryden had the past reigns of Charles or James in 
mind when he generalized, as he often did in Amphitryon, on 
the fact that being cuckolded by a monarch was no disgrace, is 
indicated by the epilogue to the comedy. Phaedra speaks it: 

I’m thinking, (and it almost makes me mad,) 

How sweet a time those heathen ladies had. . . . 

Cupid was chief of all the deities. 

And love was all the fashion in the skies. . . . 

When the sweet nymph held up the lily hand, 

Jove was her humble servant at command; 

The treasury of heaven was ne’er so bare. 

But still there was a pension for the fair. 

In all his reign, adultery was no sin; 

For Jove the good example did begin. . . 

M Mimoires de Gramont, p 117 

Ts The same idea is expressed in Act V, Scene 1, where Jupiter looks down 
from his chariot on Amphitryon and Alcmena and says. 

" Disgrace, and Infamy, are turned to boast; 

No fame, in Jove's concurrence, can be lost: 

What he enjoys, he sanctifies from vice. 

And, by partaking, stamps into a price " 
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Obviously, Dryden is here sighing for the good old times. 
And the meaning of lines which come later in the epilogue is 
unmistakable: 

You teaze your cuckolds, to their face torment ’em; 

But Jove gave his new honors to content ’em. 

And, in the kind remembrance of the fair. 

On each exalted son bestowed a star .... 

There follows a passage which concerns only Jupiter and not 
the English kings, but the four lines just quoted must refer to 
Charles’ practice of ennobling his bastard children. The last 
lines of the epilogue, too, appear to refer to the change which 
took place at the Revolution: 

Severity of life did next begin; 

And always does, when we can no more sin. 

That doctrine, too, so hard in practice lies. 

That the next age may see another rise. 

Then pagan gods may once again succeed; 

And Jove, or Mars, be ready, at our need. 

To get young godlings; and so mend our breed. 

The discussion of the changes Dryden made in what he 
borrowed from Moliire in Amphitryon may have obscured 
the truth that in long passages of the play Dryden follows his 
source very closely. No play of Dryden ’s, in fact, is so little 
his own as Amphitryon. Hartmann, in his dissertation on 
Molifere's influence on Dryden,''^ gives ten large pages of 
parallel passages in fine print, and these show how much Dry- 
den took over with little or no change from the French play. 
I shall give only one sample to show how heavily Dryden 
leaned on Molifere. 

T« It not Dryden here expressing a wish, jocose though it be, for the restora- 
tion of James? 

T7 op at,, pp. jo-gg. 
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Amphitryon has just returned from battle, to find that 


Alcmena claims that he had 

earlier: 

Dryden’s Amphitryon, III, i 

Alcmena: 

Did not my soul even sparkle 
at my eyes. 

And shoot itself into your 
much-loved bosom? 

Did I not tremble with excess 
of joy? 

Nay, agonize with pleasure at 
your sight. 

With such inimitable proofs of 
passion. 

As no false love could feign? 

Amphttryon: 

What’s this you tell me? 

Alcmena: 

Far short of truth, by heavenl 

And you returned those proofs 
with usury; 

And left me with a sigh, at 
break of day. 

Have you forgot? 


Amphitryon: 

Or have you dreamt, Alcmena? 

Perhaps some kind, revealing 
deity 

Has whispered, in your sleep, 
the pleasing news 

Of my return, and you be- 
liev^ it real; 


returned twenty-four hours 


Moliire’s Amphitryon, II, s 
Alcmine: 

Ne fis-je pas dclater k vos yeux 
Les soudains mouvements 
d’une enti^re all^gresse? 

Et le transport d’un coeur 
peut-il s’expliquer mieux, 
Au retour d’un 6poux qu’on 
aime avec tendresse? 


Amphitryon: 

Que me dites-vous 1^? 

Alcmene: 

Que m£me votre amour 

Montra de mon accueil une 
joie incroyable; 

Et que, m’ayant quitt^e k la 
pointe du jour, 

Je ne vois pas qu’i ce soudain 
retour 

Ma surprise soit si coupable. 

Amphitryon: 

Est-ce que du retour que j’ai 
pr^cipit^ 

Un songe, cette nuit, Alcmene, 
dans votre dme 

A prdvenu la vdrit^? 

Et que, m’ayant peut-£tre en 
dormant bien traits. 
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Perhaps, too, in your dream, 
you used me kindly: 

And my preventing image 
reaped the joys 

You meant, aw^e. to me. 

Alcmena: 

Some melancholy vapour, sure, 
has seized 

Your brain, Amphitryon, and 
disturbed your sense: 

Or yesternight is not so long a 
time. 

But yet you might remember; 
and not force 

An honest blush into my glow- 
ing cheeks. 

For that which lawful mar^ 
riage makes no crime. 

Amphitryon: 

I thank you for my melancholy 
vapour. 


Alcmena: 

’Tis but a just requital for my 
dream. 


Votre coeur se croit vers ma 
flamme 

Assez amplement acquitt^? 


Alcmine: 

Est-ce qu’une vapeur, par sa 
malignitd, 

Amphitryon, a, dans votre 
&me, 

Du retour d’hier au soir 
brouill6 la veritd? 

£t, que du doux acceuil duquel 
je m’acquittai, 

Votre coeur pretend k ma 
flamme 

Ravir toute rhonnfitetd? 


Amphitryon: 

Cette vapeur, dont vous me 
regalez, 

Est un peu, ce me semble, 
Strange. 

Alcmine: 

C’est ce qu’on peut donner 
pour change 

Au songe dont vous me parlez. 


Ill 

As has been pointed out, Dryden’s two adaptations of Mo- 
li^re, though they were written twenty-three years apart, do 
not reveal important evidences of artistic growth in their 
creator. For both, Dryden chose plays which were less at 
variance with English tastes than Molifere’s thesis plays would 
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have been. In both he added the customary amount of Res- 
toration grossness to the characters which he took over and 
added new low-comedy characters. In Amphitryon he care- 
fully contrasted the low-comedy characters thus produced 
with the nobler characters of the play — as he had done before 
in his two-plot tragicomedies. 




CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

I 

D RYDEN’S only consistent principle in writing his 
comedies is seen in this study to be a desire to please 
his audiences As he repeated often in his prefaces, 
his problem was not to decide what expression of the comic 
was intrinsically best, but what would delight the age. To do 
this he was ever ready to change his methods and to follow 
the slightest shifting of the wind. 

This responsiveness to public inclination appears when 
his comic productions are compared. In many respects The 
Wild Gallant was a continuation of the kind — or rather 
kinds — of comedy that had been written by the two comic 
dramatists who were most appreciated at the Restoration, 
Jonson and Fletcher. The Rival-Ladies was strongly influ- 
enced by a recent dramatic success of an entirely different 
sort. Sir Samuel Tuke’s Adventures of Five Hours. The 
Maiden Queen in the kind of contrast developed between its 
two plots was probably suggested by Love inaT ub, and some 
of each of its plots was taken from popular romances. At 
times Dryden imitated his own successes, as he did when he 
continued the witty lovers of The Maiden Queen in The 
Mock Astrologer and Marriage a la Mode. But one failure. 
The Assignation, was enough to cause him to discontinue 
them, and in his next play, Mr. Limberham, we find him at- 
tempting a very different type of comic appeal — one that 
would please the audiences that had been applauding the 
dramas of D’Urfey and Behn. 

940 
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There are evidences that this shifting with the wind was 
purposefully planned. Dryden made up his mind early that 
his comedies were much less important from a literary point 
of view than his serious plays or his poetry, and that if he was 
to make a lasting literary reputation it would not be as a comic 
dramatist. He is careful to make this clear. In A Defence of 
an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, for instance, he says: 

... I confess my chief endeavours [in comedy] are to delight the 
age in which I live. If the humour of this be for low comedy, 
small accidents, and raillery, I will force my genius to obey it, 
though with more reputation I could write in verse. 

In his second play. The Rival-Ladies, to give one more ex- 
ample, Dryden represents the prologue as explaining the 
faults of the play by saying that the author was trying to write 
not great, but successful comedy, and adding: 

I He’s bound to please, not to write well; and knows, 

I There is a mode in plays as well as clothes. 

I Dryden, then, knew that he was writing for an age, not for 
all time, and it must be remembered that this age encouraged 
him to go on as he had begun. ; Pepys, who thought A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream “the most insipid, ridiculous play 
that ever I saw in my life,” was enthusiastic about Sir Martin 
Mar-all and The Maiden Queen. It should be noted, too, 
that Dryden’s audiences judged each play separately. Later 
critics, on the other hand, have been disposed to judge the 
comedies as a whole, and to be disappointed by the fact that 
their cumulative effect is not great. They have considered 
them a literary heritage, an attitude Dryden and his contempo- 
raries never took toward them. 
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II 

In addition to varying his comedies as the fashion changed 
from year to year, Dryden showed a tendency to appeal within 
the separate plays to divers tastes. So many of the comedies 
have at least two plots that it seems likely that their use illus- 
trates one of his principles of dramatic composition. The two 
plots of the tragicomedies, in which the contrasts between the 
two sets of characters are heightened for dramatic effect, have 
been discussed in Chapter III. But the desire to have two 
strings to his bow is seen also in many of the comedies. The 
Wild Gallant has two groups of characters which make differ- 
ent appeals, though it is possible that the same man might like 
both the Jonsonian and the Fletchenan groups. Sir Martin 
Mar-all has an underplot which adds variety to the play. The 
Mock Astrologer and The Assignation are each made up of 
two groups of characters taken from different sources. Dry- 
den realized that he was violating the most important of the 
unities by so building his comedies, but he continued to do it 
because he felt that his audiences wanted him to. He felt 
that such plays were “ sympathetic to the English genius.” 

One reason for the combination of plots in some comedies 
and of heterogeneous characters in others was apparently Dry- 
den’s lack of confidence in himself as a writer of comedy. 
This feeling led him to try to compensate for what he con- 
sidered poor dialogue and incident by mere bustle and change. 
There does not seem to have been sufficient cause for this 
lack of self-confidence — certainly there was not when he 
was at his best — but there is no doubt that he felt it. Pas- 
sages like the one in A Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
are frequent: " I know I am not . . . fitted by nature to write 
comedy. 1 want that gayety of humour which is required to 
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it.” And later, after he had deserted the gay comedy of 
repartee and devoted himself to intrigue and farce, he still 
continued to protest, in the preface to his last play, that com- 
edy was not his forte. 


Ill 

Dryden’s lack of confidence in his ability as a comic dram- 
atist and his habit of compensating for it by variety of plot 
and character make his practice of borrowing material from 
earlier plays and novels not very surprising. Such a feeling 
would suggest the use of things which had already succeeded, 
even if the too great difficulty of providing two or more origi- 
nal plots for each play had not done so. 

He was quite ready to borrow anything that would serve 
his turn. During the early part of his career, moreover, he 
seemed quite willing that his debts be discovered. If he had 
not been, he would not have used romances so familiar as were 
those of Mile de Scuddry, plays so famous as those of Molifere, 
or a novel so likely to be discovered as The Annals of Love, 
which had lately appeared when he used it in The Assignation. 

After the appearance of Langbaine’s attack in Momus T ri- 
umphans in 1688, Dryden apparently felt that he must change 
his tactics. Thereafter he was careful either to mention and 
defend his use of his sources (as he did in the serious part of 
Don Sebastian and in that of Amphitryon) or to change them 
so much as to conceal them (as he apparently tried to do with 
the comic part of Don Sebastian) . It seems possible that the 
lack of any discovery of the source of the comic part of Dry- 
den’s love play. Love Triumphant, is due to careful disguise 
or to the use of obscure material. At least the discovery that 
it was incontrovertibly original would be more surprising 
than would be proof that it was borrowed. It is probably safe 
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to say that in his comedies Dryden never created what he 
could borrow. 

The explanation and the defense of this truth have taken 
up a large part of this book. Such detailed argument as has 
been prepared would not be necessary were the thesis not in 
direct contradiction to the attitude of Scott and Saintsbury, 
Dryden’s two distinguished editors, who emphasize Dryden’s 
originality rather than his dependence on his sources. They 
even refuse most of the time to check up on Langbaine. And 
Montague Summers in his recent edition of Dryden’s dra- 
matic works has not done so often enough or thoroughly 
enough to modify substantially the impression a student of 
Dryden gets from Scott and Saintsbury. 

Perhaps a summary of the borrowings of plots and dialogue 
in Dryden’s comedies and in the comic plots of his tragicome- 
dies should be given. The following summary does not in- 
dicate his uses of the spirit or method of other productions, 
such as his imitation of Jonsonian humours in The Wild Gal- 
lant or of low intrigue in Mr. Ltmberham, but only the mate- 
rial borrowings that have been demonstrated: The Wild 
Gallant contained only unimportant bits taken from earlier 
works, but The Rival-Ladies is indebted to Scarron’s Roman 
comique and to Petronius Arbiter. T he Maiden Queen drew 
from Mile de Scud^ry’s Le Grand Cyrus and her Ibrahim. 
Sir Martin Mar-all drew from Quinault’s L’Amant indiscret, 
and from Moliire’s L’Etourdi; The Mock Astrologer from 
Thomas Corneille’s Le Feint Astrologue and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, from Moliire’s Le D^pit amoureux. The Assignation 
borrowed from Scarron’s Roman comique and from The 
Annals of Love. The Spanish Friar took material from 
Bremond’s Le Pelerin. Amphitryon took material from plays 
of the same name by Moli^re and Plautus. Don Sebastian 
used a pair of situations, rather carefully disguised, from Le 
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Pelerin. Only The Wild Gallant, Mr. Limberham, and the 
comic plots of Marriage h la Mode and Love Triumphant 
contain — so far as critics have been able to discover — no 
important amounts of borrowed material. 

In borrowing widely Dryden was, of course, doing as many 
of his contemporaries had done, and after him the habit of 
borrowing became so much a matter of course that some play- 
wrights made little pretense of being more than combiners of 
other men’s work. As Pope said in Book I oi The Dunctad 
(11. 283-286) : 

Small thanks to France and none to Rome or Greece 
A vast, vamped, future, old, revived, new piece, 

‘Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakespear, and Corneille, 

Can make a Cibber, Ttbbald, or Ozell. 

IV 

Drydcn’s use of the work of others is frequent and striking; 
his change in what he borrowed is equally interesting. He 
never forgot the taste of his audience, and, though he pleased 
them when he could by borrowing the kind of material that 
would not have to be changed, his modifications were many. 

This fact has been abundantly illustrated in the preceding 
study. What Dryden took, for instance, from Scarron and 
Petronius Arbiter for use in The Rival-Ladies and what he 
took from Mile de Scud^ry for use in the serious plot of Mar- 
riage i la Mode he refashioned in the “ heroic ” spirit. This 
way of molding his material pleased one element in Restora- 
tion taste. Other changes he made for different reasons. He 
modified the raillery of several characters in French romances 
by increasing the degree of emancipation shown in the 
woman’s part, and by making both sides of the dialogue more 
shameless and suggestive than they had been, so that it came 
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from his pen as Restoration repartee. He added traces of 
Restoration affectation to Sir Martin Mar-all's French foolish- 
ness. But examples are found in almost every play. Dryden 
was nearly always a careful adapter, almost never a lazy pla- 
giarist. His comedies, therefore, are still his own. 

V 

One example of Dryden’s desire to give the public what it 
wanted was his willingness to include suggestive and porno- 
graphic dialogue in his plays. The effect of this practice was 
enhanced by its negation of the discredited ideals of the late 
Puritan regime. It also contrasted strikingly with the “ he- 
roic ” tone of the serious portion of the two-plot plays. Dry- 
den seems to have forced himself to please in this way with 
alacrity When he produced his most indecent passages it was 
not apparent that he was writing “ in pain,” as he claimed he 
was in the prologue to The Mock Astrologer. If it is true that 
he was first led to be obscene by the example of others, it must 
be admitted that in this course he seldom allowed himself to 
be outdone. We expect more or less impudicity in plays like 
Mr. Ltmberham, where the subject is fornication; but we find 
it also in the ‘‘ high ” comedy of Marriage a la Mode. Here as 
elsewhere, however, it must be acknowledged that though, as 
5 Macaulay says, Dryden is worthless as a teacher of ethics, he is 
‘ to be applauded as an entertainer of Restoration audiences. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE SERIOUS PLOT OF 
“ THE MAIDEN QUEEN ” 

F or the serious plot of The Maiden Queen Dryden did 
little more than dramatize the story of CUohuline, 
Retne de Corinthe, as it appears in Mile de Scud^ry’s 
Artamine ou Le Grand Cyrus, Tome VII, Livre a (pp. 710- 
904 in the edition printed at Rouen in 1655) . He made a few 
additions, such as the Queen’s feminine caviling at Candi- 
ope’s beauty (III, 1) and the petition which is presented to 
the Queen that she marry. He made a more important altera- 
tion by adding at the end of the play the rebellion which per- 
mits a slender connection between the comic and the tragic 
plots and allows a quicker and more dramatic working out of 
the plot than was possible in the discursive romance, but the 
essence of the characters is unchanged in Dryden, and 
the spirit of the whole serious plot is almost exactly that of the 
French original. 

Moreover, Dryden has translated whole scenes directly from 
his source. His use of Mile de Scud^ry’s material might be 
compared with Shakespeare’s use of North's translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives in Antony and Cleopatra. For, having found, 
as Shakespeare did, material already fitted for his use, he saw 
that he could take over dramatic and poetic effects as well as 
plot from his original, without even changing the wording 
any more than was necessary to turn prose to blank verse. In 
fact, he depends much more on his sources in The Maiden 
Queen than does Shakespeare in Antony and Cleopatra. 
Shakespeare had to enlaige on suggestions in North, and it is 
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to this necessity that we owe some of the finest passages in the 
play. Dryden, on the contrary, had only to choose from the 
too great luxuriance of Mile de Scudiry. He had to exclude 
more than he had to add, though he did, of course, make some 
additions. 

An idea of the extent of Dryden’s debt may be given by 
quoting a few parallel passages from the romance and the play: 


The Maiden Queen, I, 3 

Queen: 

That sun, who with one look 
surveys the globe. 

Sees not a wretch like mel — 
And could the world 

Take a right measure of my 
state within. 

Mankind must either pity me. 
or scorn me. 

Asteria: 

Sure none could do the last. 


Queen: 

Thou long’st to know it. 

And 1 to tell thee, but shame 
stops my mouth. 

First, promise me thou wilt ex- 
cuse my folly; 

And, next, be secret. 

Asteria: 

Can you doubt it, madam? 

Queen: 

.Yet you might spare my la- 
bour — 

Can you not guess? 


Le Grand Cyrus (pp. 746 ff.) 


. . . si on scavoit ce qui ce 
passa dans mon cceur, on me 
regarderoit ou avec piti6, ou 
avec mdpris. (p. 746) 


Ha Madame, reprit St^il^e, 
cette demifere chose ne pent 
iamais arriver. ... (p. 746) 

. . . le voudrois desia vous 
avoir dit la cause de ma dou- 
leur. mais, Stdsilee, des que le 
veux ouvrir la bouche pour 
vous la descouvrir, le despit 8c 
la honte me la ferment. . . . 
(P- 747 ) 


. . . ma chire St^sil^e, devinez 
si vous pouvez, une partie de 
ma douleur. (p. 748) 
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Asteria: 

Madam, please you, I’ll try. 
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Queen: 

Hold, Asterial — 

I would not have you guess; for 
should you find it, 

I should imagine that some 
other might. 

And then I were most 
wretched; — 

Therefore, though you should 
know it, flatter me. 

And say you could not guess it. 

Astena: 

Madam, I need not flatter you, 
I cannot — and yet. 

Might not ambition trouble 
your repose? 

Queen: 

My Sicily, I thank the gods, 
contents me. 

But, since I must reveal it, 
know, — ’tis love: 

I, who pretended so to glory, 
am 

Become the slave of love. 


Astena: 

I thought your majesty had 
framed designs 

To subvert all your laws; be- 
come a tyrant. 


Mais non, reprenoit cette Prin- 
cesse, gardez-vous bien de la 
deviner; & quand vous en 
auriez quelques soupcons, ne 
m’en dites rien ie vous en con- 
jure: car si par hazard vous la 
deviniez, ie croirois que toute 
la Terre la devineroit, 8e ie se- 
rois la plus malheureuse Prin- 
cesse du monde. ... (p. 748) 


. . . ce ne pent estre tout au 
plus, que d’avoir quelques sen- 
timens trop eslevez. (p. 749) 


Ha Stdsil^e, repliqua la Reine, 
I’ambition n’a point de part a 
mon crime. . . . Mais puis 
qu’il faut que ie vous die, ce 
que le ne scaurois plus cacher 
. . . scachez Stdsil^e, que mal- 
gre moi, & sans que ie I’aye pu 
empescher, il y a quelqu’un au 
Monde qui a assez de part a 
mon cceur, pour ne le pouvoir 
hair quand ie le veux. . . . 
(PP- 749-750) 

le pensois, repliqua St&i- 
16e. . . , que vostre Majesty 
eust dessein d’enfraindre 
toutes les Loix de son Estat; de 
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Or vex your neighbors, with 
injurious wars; 

Is this all, madam? 

Queen: 

Is not this enough? 

Then, know, I love below my- 
self; a subject; 

Love one, who loves another, 
and who knows not 

That I love him. 


conunencer quelque injuste 
guerre . . . 8e d’establir quel- 
que Gouvemement tiran- 
nique. ... (p. 750) 

Ha St^il^e, interrompit Cl&v 
buline . . . , i’aime sans estre 
aimiie; i’aime sans qu’on le 
scache; 8: i’aime une Personne 
qui aime ailleurs (750) . . . 
i’aime un Sujet. ... (p. 752) 


Then ensue a few lines in which Dryden has followed the 
plot of his source, but not verbally. Later in the scene, how- 
ever, he is again close to his original: 


Queen; 

. . . would he did not love 
Candiope; 

Would he loved me — but 
knew not of my love. 

Or e’er durst tell me his. 

Asteria: 

In all this labyrinth, 

1 find one path, conducing to 
your quiet. 

Queen: 

O tell me quickly then! 

Asteria: 

Candiope, as princess of the 
blood. 

Without your approbation 
cannot marry: 

First, break his match with her, 
by virtue of 

Your sovereign authority. 


le voudrois, dit-elle, que My- 
rinthe n’aimast plus Phili- 
m^ne, 8e qu’il m’aimast; mais ie 
voudrois qu’il m’aimast sans 
me le dire, 8e sans qu’il sceust 
iamais que ie Taimasse. . . . 
(P- 756) 

(It seems like much more of a 
labyrinth in the French story, 
since thirty pages of repetitious 
discussion of the possibilities 
inherent in the situation have 
intervened before the next 
speech.) 

Myrinthe n’^pousera point 
Philim^ne, si vous n’y consen- 
tez. (p.796) 
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Queen: 

I fear, that were to make him 
hate me, 

Or, what’s as bad, to let him 
know, I love him: 

Could you not do it of your- 
self? 

Again in Act II, Scene i, 
Scudiry closely: 

Phtlocles: 

Your goodness still prevents 
my wishes.— 

Yet I have one request. 

Might it not pass almost for 
madness, and 

Extreme ambition in me — 


Queen: 

You know you have a favorable 
judge; 

It lies in you not to ask any- 
thing 

I cannot grant. 

Phtlocles: 

Madam, perhaps, you think me 
too faulty; 

But love alone inspires me 
with ambiuon, 

Tho’ but to look on fair Can- 
diope were an excuse for 
both. 


Quand il ne I’dpousera pas sans 
mon consentement, reprit elle, 
il est tousiours vray qu’il m’en 
haira. ... (p. 796) 


Dryden has followed Mile de 


Si ie ne scavois Madame, luy 
dit-il, que i’ay I’honneur d’es- 
tre connu de vostre Majestd, 
i’aurois sujet de craindre qu’au 
lieu de m’accorder la tr^- 
humble pri^re que i’ay dessein 
de luy faire aujourd’hui, elle 
ne me refusast, en m’accusant 
de temerity, 8; d’une ambition 
ddm^sur^e. ... (p. 783) 

. . . i’ai quelque peine a com- 
prendre ce que vous pouvez dd- 
sirer, qui me puisse donner 
sujet de vous accuser d’estre 
trop ambitieux. (pp. 783-784) 

Il est pourtant vrai Madame, 
reprit Myrinthe, que . . . 
[i’ay] dessein de supplier vos- 
tre Majesty de me permettre de 
servir Philimine. . . . Mais 
Madame . . . ie vous proteste 
que I’ambition n’est point ce 
qui fait ma temerity . . . I’a- 
mour est la passion qui me pos- 
s 4 de. . . . (pp. 784-785) 
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Queen: 

Keep your ambition, and let 
love alone: 

That I can cloy, but this I can- 
not cure. 

I have some reasons (invin- 
cible to me) which must for- 
bid 

Your marriage with Candiope. 


Philoctes: 

1 knew I was not worthy. 

Queen: 

Not for that, Philocles; you de- 
serve all things. 

And, to show I think it, my ad- 
miral, I hear, is dead: 

His vacant place (the best in 
all my kingdom) 

I here confer on you. 

Philocles: 

Rather take back all you had 
giv’n before. 

Than not give this; 

For believe, madam, nothing is 
so near 

My soul, as the possession of 
Candiope. 

Queen: 

Since that belief would be to 
your disadvantage, 

I will not entertain it. 


Si vous n'aviez que de I’ambi- 
tion, reprit Cl^obuline en rou- 
gissant, il vous seroit plus aisd 
d’obtenir de moy ce que vous 
souhaitez . . . mais de vouloir 
m’obliger a me mesler d’une 
amour, 8e d’une amour telle 
que la vostre, c'est, Myrinthe 
ce que le ne scaurois faire. Di- 
verses raisons que ie ne vous 
puis dire, font que ce Mariage 
ne me plaist pas. (p. 785) 

Ce n’est pas toutesfois que ie ne 
vous trouve digne de Phili- 
m^ne, et pour vous tesmoigner 
(adjousta-t-elle . . .) que ie 
ne vous refuse pas mon con- 
sentement, par un sentiment 
qui vous soit ddsavantageux, ie 
vous donne la plus considi- 
rable charge de mon Etat, que 
vous scavez qui vaque depuis 
quelques jours, (pp. 785-786) 

Ha Madame, reprit Myrinthe, 
ordonnez moi plutost de vous 
rendre toutes celles que vous 
m’avez desia donnas, 8e ne me 
refuse* pas Philim^ne. . . . 
(P- 786 ) 

Comme cette croyance ne vous 
seroit pas avantageuse, res- 
pondit la Reine, ie ne la 
veux pas avoir: & ie demeuray 
dans les sentimens ou ie suis. 
(pp. 786-787) 
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Philocles: 

Why. madam, can you be thus 
cruel to me? 

To give me all things, which I 
did not ask. 

And yet deny that only thing 
I beg: 

And so beg, that I find I cannot 
live 

Without the hope of it. 

Queen: 

Hope greater things; 

But hope not this. Haste to 
o’ercome your love: 

It is but putting a short-lived 
passion to a violent death. 


Philocles: 

I cannot live with Candiope; 
But 1 can die, without a mur- 
mur. 

Having my doom pronounced 
from your fair mouth. 


. . . apiis m’avoir tant fait de 
graces que ie n’ . . . ai pas de- 
mand's, il est en quelque fa9on 
estrange, que . . . [vostre Ma- 
jesty] me refuse la seule que ie 
luy demande. . . . Philimdne 
est si absolument n^cessaire a la 
fdlicitd de ma vie, que ie ne 
puis vivre si vous m’ostez 
i’esp^rance de la poss^der. 
(p. 787) 

Comme I’amour n’est bien sou- 
vent qu’une passion passag^re, 
reprit elle, vous oublierez peut 
estre avec le temps, la rigueur 
que je vous tiens. (For this 
Dryden goes back to page 786. 
It comes between the two 
speeches already quoted from 
that page.) 

. . . ie puis sans doute ne 
r^pouser pas & mourir; mais ie 
ne puis . . . vivre sans la pos- 
s6der ... si vous me donner 
... [la mort] ie feray ce que ie 
pourray pour la recevoir sans 
murmurer. . . . (pp. 788- 
790) ... si vous me dites en- 
core une fois, ie vous defiends 
de penser a Philimfene, ces 
cruelles paroles . . . porteront 
infailliblement la mort . . . 
une mort . . . donn^e par la 
plus Grande Reine de la Terre, 
& par une Reine pour qui i’ay 
tous les sentimens de respect 
que ie dois avoir, (pp, 790- 
790 
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Queen: 

If I am to pronounce it, live. Vivez (luy dit Cltobuline, sans 

my Philocles, scavoir presques ce qu’elle 

But live without, (I was about disoit) mais vivez sans Phili- 

to say mtoe. 

Without his love, but that I 
cannot do;) (Aside) 

Live Philocles without Can- 
diope. 

Philocles: 

Madam, could you give me my Ha Madame, s’^cria-t-il en sou- 

doom so quickly, pirant, il paroist bien que vos- 

And knew it was irrevocable? tre Majesty n’aime que la 

'Tis too apparent, gloire, & ne connoist que 

You, who alone love glory, and I’amour de la vertu seulement, 

whose soul puis qu’elle croit qu’on chasse 

Is loosened from your senses, si aisement de son coeur I’ar- 

cannot judge dente passion qui me poss^de. 

What torments mine, of grosser (p. 788. This part comes just 

mould, endures. before the thitd speech from 

the last in Le Grand Cyrus.) 

The rest of the scene is Dryden’s own creation, one of the 
best additions he made. In it the Queen tells Philocles about 
her love for someone beneath her; but does not tell him it is 
he. This addition is effective dramatically at the time, but it 
later makes very unconvincing Philocles’ slowness to suspect 
that the Queen loves him. 

Again, in Act IV, Scene a, Dryden has followed Mile de 
Scud^ry closely. This passage is in heroic couplets: 

Philocles: 

I could my sorrows with some lugez . . . combien il me doit 
patience bear, estre dur & sensible, de voir que 

Did they proceed from anyone la mort me soit donn^, par 
but her: une mam qui m'est ch^. . . . 

But from the queen! whose (p. 806) 
person I adore 
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By duty much, by inclination 
more. 


Asteria: 

He is inclined already; did he 
know. 

That she loved him, how would 
his passion growl (Aside) 

Philocles: 

That her fair hand with des- 
tiny combinesl 

Fate ne’er strikes deep, but 
when unkindness joins: 

For, to confess the secret of my 
mind, 

Something so tender for the 
queen I find. 

That even Candiope can scarce 
remove, 

And, were she lower, I should 
call it love. 


Asteria: 

She charged me not this secret 
to betray; 

But I best serve her if I dis- 
obey. 

For, if he loves, 'twas for her 
interest done; 

If not, he’ll keep it secret for 
his own. (Aside) 


. . . elle croit bien sans doute 
que i’y suis attach^ a son service 
. . . par honneur . . . cepen- 
dant il faut que ie vous die . . . 
que je le suis cent fois plus par 
inclination, (p. 805) 


. . . j’aime la Reine avec un 
attachement si puissant, que je 
n’ay pas plus d’amour pour 
Philimfene, que j’ay de ten- 
dresse pour Cltobuline. Je dis 
mesme plus . . . que si elle 
fust nie un peu plus bas que le 
Throne oh elle est, i’aurois 
peut-estre eu la hardiesse de 
lever les yeux iusques k elle. 
(p. 806) 

. . . Quoy que Cltobuline lui 
eust dit mille & mille fois, 
qu’elle ne voudroit pas que 
Myrinthe sceust sa passion . . . 
elle croyoit pourtant que . . . 
la Reine se consoleroit de cette 
avanture. ... (p. 807) Si 

ce que ie lui diray n’esbranle 
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Phtlocles: 

Why are you in obliging me so 
slow? 

Asterta: 

The thing's of great impor- 
tance, you would know; 

And you must first swear se- 
crecy to all. 

Phtlocles: 

I swear. 

Asteria: 

Yet hold; your oath’s too gen- 
eral: 

Swear that Candiope shall 
never know. 

Phtlocles: 

I swear. 

Astena: 

No; not the queen herself. 

Philocles: 

I vow. 


point sa Constance, il n’aura 
garde pour son interest, de 
faire iamais connoistre k la 
Reine, qu’il a seen qu’elle a de 
la passion pour lui . . . 8e si ce 
que ie luy diray luy fait quitter 
Philimkne, & le porte k aimer 
Cltobuline, ie n’ay rien k crain- 
dre de sa colkre. (pp. 808- 
8og. This is only a small part 
of a long passage of Le Grand 
Cyrtis in which St^sil^ intro- 
spects.) 

. . . ne deliberez plus si vous 
me devez accorder ce que je 
vous demande. Ce que vous 
me demandez, reprit St^siWe 
est de plus d’importance que 
vous ne pensez: & ce secret, 
poursuivit-elle, est de telle na- 
ture, que ie ne puis vous le con- 
fier, si vous ne me juiez solem- 
nellement, de ne le reveler 
iamais k personne, sans en ex- 
cepter Philimkne. (p. 810) 


. . . elle voulut qu’il luy 
iurast qu’il ne feroit iamais 
connoistre k la Reine . . . 
qu’il eust seen ce qu’elle allast 
dire. (p. 811) 
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Asteria: 

You wonder why I am so cau- 
tious grown, 

In telling what concerns your- 
self alone: 

But spare my vow, and guess 
what it may be 

That makes the queen deny 
Candiope: 

'Tis neither heat, nor pride, 
that moves her mind; 

Methinks the riddle is not hard 
to find. 


Phtlocles: 

You seem so great a wonder to 
intend. 

As were in me, a crime to ap- 
prehend. 

Asteria: 

’Tis not a crime to know; but 
would be one. 

To prove ungrateful when 
your duty’s known. 


Philocles: 

Why would you thus my easy 
faith abuse? 

1 cannot think the queen so ill 
would choose. . . . 


. . . ie ne doute pas . . . que 
vous n’ayez quelque estonne- 
ment, de voir que i’aporte tant 
de precautions h vous dire une 
chose oh vous pensez avoir seul 
interest. ... (p. 811) Mais 

. . . ne scauriez-vous m’espar- 
gner la peine que i’ay, k vous 
dire ce que i’ay tant promis de 
ne dire iamais; & ne scauriez- 
vous deviner ce que vous vou- 
lez scavoir? Qu’il vous suffice, 
poursuivit-elle, que ie vous die 
. . . que la Politique ni la 
haine n’ont point de part i 
la resolution que la Reine a 
prise. ... (p. 813) 

. . . ce qu’il semble que vous 
vouliez que i’entende . . . est 
SI surprenant, que ie doute si 
ie ne fais pas un crime, de vous 
tesmoigner que ie I’ay entendu. 
(p. 814) 

Non Myrinthe, reprit Stesiiee, 
vous n’estes point criminel de 
m’entendre: mais vous le serez 
estrangement, si aptis m’avoir 
entendue, vous ne faltes ce que 
ie suis persuadee que vous estes 
oblige de faire. ... (p. 814) 

. . . ie pense qu’il vaut mieux 
que ie . . . vous accuse mesme 
d’une imposture, que d’accuser 
la plus Grande Reine du 
Monde d’un si mauvais choix. 
(p. 814) 
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The rest of the scene also follows Le Grand Cyrus, but less 
closely. 

Even in the scenes which Dryden added to the story bits are 
often taken from Mile de Scud&ry. For instance, in Act I, 
Scene 3, in which Philocles and Lysimantes present a petition 
that the queen marry, the following bit is borrowed: 


Queen: 

Shall I, — I, who was bom a 
sovereign queen. 

Be barred of that, which God 
and nature gives 
The meanest slave, a freedom 
in my love? 


Est-il juste, que parce que ie 
suis nde sur le Throne, ie sois 
privde de la libertd qu’ont tous 
mes Sujets, & que ie sois plus 
Esclave que mes Esclaves, en 
une chose dont ddpend toute 
la fdlicitd de ma vie? (p. 861) 


In the same way, in Act IV, Scene 1, in which Lysimantes 
decides to rebel, a scene which, as a whole, is Dryden ’s addi- 
tion, one speech is imitated: 


Lysimantes: 

. . . Does she love Philocles, 
who loves not her; 

And loves not Lysimantes, who 
prefers her 

Atove his life? — What rests, 
but that I take 

This opportunity, which she 
herself 

Has given me, to kill this happy 
rivall — 

Assist me, soldiersl 


. . . Cieobuline aime Myrin- 
the, qui ne I’aime point. & 
. . . elle n’aime pas Basilide, 
qui I’aime plus que sa vie. . . . 
II faut done que ie sois son 
ennemy. ... (p. 831) 


Dryden has changed Mile de Scud^ry from here on during 
the scene by having Lysimantes translate his idea into action, 
thus fitting the plot to the stage by causing it to come to a 
quicker conclusion than in Le Grand Cyrus, where Basilide 
thinks these thoughts but does nothing. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE SERIOUS PLOT OF 
“ MARRIAGE A LA MODE ’* 

T he serious plot of Marriage d. la Mode is taken from 
the story of Sesostris and Timarete, Tome VI, Livre s, 
of Mile de Scud^ry’s Artamine ou Le Grand Cyrus. 
Dryden has not translated long passages from his source, as 
he had for the serious plot of The Maiden Queen, but his 
events follow Mile de Scud^ry’s very closely. He has been 
obliged to leave out many things which the discursiveness of 
the romance allowed room for — a visit of the philosopher 
Pythagoras to the exiled prince and princess, for instance — 
and he has made the ending more effective for stage presenta- 
tion by having Leonidas seize the kingdom forcibly from the 
usurper, rather than by having the usurper exj>erience a 
gradual change of heart and give it back to him, as in the 
romance (p. 905) . But there are few other changes. Dryden 
has used new names for the characters. Amasis, the usurper, 
he has called Polydamas; Sesostris, Leonidas; Timarete, Pal- 
myra; Amenophis (the children’s father) , Eubulus; Traseas, 
Hermogenes; the courtier whom the usurper promised to 
marry to his child if it turned out to be a girl (p. 753 in 
Mile de Scud^ry; I, 1, in Dryden) is Heracleon in the ro- 
mance, Argaleon in the play; the courtier’s sister who is to 
marry the child if it turns out to be male is Liserine in the 
romance, Amalthea in the play. The characters themselves, 
in spite of the fact that their langu^e is seldom translated 
word for word from the romance, differ less from their models 
than do those of The Maiden Queen. 
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The setting of the play Dryden moved from Egypt to Sicily, 
a change which he may have made because he felt that the 
pastoral atmosphere of the story was better fitted to Sicily 
than to Egypt. The fact that Sicily is an island about the 
same distance from the mainland as is England may have 
caused him to choose it in order to give the comic plot, with 
Palamede returning from his travels on the mainland, a sort 
of allegorical significance. At any rate, this change has made 
it necessary to omit Sesostris’ heroic slaying of the crocodile.^ 
The May day celebration that Dryden’s two royal children 
recall later (II, i) was su^ested, however, by the shepherds’ 
celebration of this heroic deed (Mile de Scud^ry, pp. 65a- 

653) • 

Dryden’s play opens after the usurper has already dis- 
covered the existence of the two then grown children, that is, 
after nearly two hundred pages of the romance. He has re- 
vealed the early part of the romance to his audience by having 
Amalthea recount it in outline to Artemis, obviously for this 
purpose, at the very beginning of the serious part of the drama 
(I, 1) . This outline does not depart from Mile de Scud^ry’s 
story in any important particular, except that Dryden has 
made the usurper appear less false than he had been by repre- 
senting him as having seized the crown after, rather that be- 
fore, the death of the king. (In Mile de Scud^ry the king was 
killed fighting against Amasis and his rebelling soldiers.) In 
order to secure unity of setting, Dryden has the two children 
brought to Court (I, 1) instead of having the usurper go to 
the island where they have been living to examine them 
(P- 754) • He also changes Hermogenes, who had been a real 
shepherd (Traseas) in the romance, into a courtier disguised 
as a shepherd, whose true character is revealed when his 

1 This monster Mile de Scudiry represented as pursuing Timarete with 
dashing scales, )aw8 oozing yellow and green foam, and nostrils emitting a 
thick smoke (p 643) , and being killed by Sesostris with his shepherd’s crook. 
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peruke falls off. This change is not important, however, 
since Traseas of the romance talks just like a nobleman, 
realism in depicting members of the lower orders of society 
not being Mile de Scud^ry’s forte. 

As has been said, Dryden changed the end of the story in 
order to make it dramatic, as he had done in The Maiden 
Queen, and to shorten it. He had Leonidas tear the crown 
from the usurper’s grasp instead of arranging a gradual con- 
version for him as had been done in the romance, and he pref- 
aced this act by a heroic scene in which Palmyra struggled 
between love for parent and for lover. In the romance the 
story is interminable. After Sesostris has been restored, 
Heracleon, whose pride and envy were taken over in part by 
Dryden, tries to kill Sesostris and the usurper, and, failing in 
this, kidnaps Timarete and carries her off to Lydia. Sesostris, 
finding this out, joins the Egyptian army which is to assist 
Croesus against Cyrus in Lydia. While fighting he is wounded 
from behind by the cowardly Heracleon, who has entered 
secretly into the same army. And so the story goes on and on. 
I think I am right in saying that Mile de Scud^ry, becoming 
interested in other characters soon after the beginning of 
Livre 3, forgot all about Sesostris and Timarete and never 
revealed to her readers whether or not they were finally 
reunited. 

Dryden’s apparent care not to translate from his source, 
though he followed its events unusually closely, probably in- 
dicates that he was already responding to accusations of pla- 
giarism. In some ways, too, he made additions and alterations 
which seem to have been calculated to bring the romance 
nearer to the ideal of the heroic play. 

For instance, in the romance (p. 773) Sesostris is covered 
with confusion when he is told that he is the son of Amasis. 
When Dryden’s Leonidas hears the same news (I, 1) he 
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shows, in the manner of a true hero of a heroic play, that he 
has always been a king at heart: 

Polydamas: 

Come near, and be not dazzled with the splendour. 

And greatness of a court 

Leonidas: 

I need not this encouragement; 

1 can fear nothing but the gods. 

And. for this glory, after I have seen 
The canopy of state spread wide above 
In the abyss of heaven, the court of stars, 

The blushing morning, and the rising sun. 

What greater can I see? 

Polydamas: 

This speaks thee bom a prince; . . . 

Later, when Polydamas has told Leonidas that he is ex- 
pected to marry Amalthea, he refuses, and when he is asked 
the reason for his refusal, his reply is another example of the 
kind of thing Dryden added to his source (II, i) : 

Sir, ask the stars. 

Which have imposed love on us, like a fate. 

Why minds are bent to one, and fly another? 

At times Dryden adds poetic images, which is natural when 
one is changing prose to blank verse. When Leonidas sees 
Argaleon following Palmyra, he says (II, i) : 

But, ohi Argaleon follows herl so night 
Treads on the footsteps of a winter’s sun. 

And stalks all black b^ind him. 

Yet Dryden has not improved the story much by such addi- 
tions. In fact, he seems to have put very little time on the 
serious part of Marriage d la Mode; if it were not for the 
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comic part the play ivould obviously be, instead of one of his 
best plays, one of his worst. 

One change which Dryden made, however, is more impor- 
tant than the others. Mile de Scud^ makes Heracleon 
(Dryden’s Argaleon) the moving force that brings about the 
discovery that the usurper’s child is Timarete, not Sesostris. 
Dryden motivates the discovery by having Polydamas deter- 
mine to set Palmyra adrift in a boat to die for the crime of 
being loved by Leonidas; this situation, naturally, forces 
Hermogenes, in order to save Palmyra’s life, to reveal that it 
is she and not Leonidas who is Polydamas’ child. The false 
drama in this part of the play, for which Dryden is entirely 
to blame, shows how badly he could “ improve ” on his 
sources. The following quotation is from Act III, Scene 1 : 

Polydamas: 

Maid, come hither. 

Have you presumed so far, as to receive 

My son’s affections? 

Palmyra: 

Alas, what shall I answer? To confess it 

Will raise a blush upon a virgin’s face; 

Yet I was ever taught ’twas base to lie. 

Polydamas: 

You’ve been too bold, and you must love no more. 

Palmyra: 

Indeed I must; 1 cannot help my love; 

I was so tender when I took the bent. 

That now I grow that way. 

Polydamas: 

He is a prince, and you are meanly bom. 

Leonidas: 

Love either finds equality, or makes it: 

Like death, he knows no difference in degrees. 

But plains, and levels all. 
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Palmyra: 

Alas! I had not rendered up my heart, 

Had he not loved me first; but he preferred me 
Above the maidens of my age and rank, — 

Still shunned their company, and still sought mine. 

I was not won by gifts, yet still he gave; 

And all his gifts, though small, yet spake his love. 

He picked the earliest strawberries in woods. 

The clustered filberts, and the purple grapes; 

He taught a prating stare to speak my name; 

And, when he found a nest of nightingales. 

Or callow linnets, he would show them me. 

And let me take them out.* 

Polydamas: 

This is a little mistress, meanly bom. 

Fit only for a prince’s vacant hours. 

And then, to laugh at her simplicity. 

Not fix a passion there. Now hear my sentence. 

Leonidas: 

Remember, ere you give it, ’tis pronounced 
Against us both. 

Polydamas: 

First, in her hand 

There shall be placed a player’s painted sceptre. 

And, on her head, a gilded pageant crown. 

Thus shall she go. 

With all the boys attending on her triumph; 

That done, be put alone into a boat. 

With bread and water only for three days; 

So on the sea she shall be set adnft. 

And who relieves her dies. 

After some heroics by Leonidas, Hermogenes enters and re- 
veals the fact that Palmyra is Polydamas’ child. 

2 These birds were told about earlier in the romance in connection with 
the visit of the philosopher Pythagoras to Amenophis’ island. Feeling that the 
birds in Timarete’s aviary had human souls (in accordance with his well- 
known theory) he freed them. This nearly broke her heart, though she dared 
not find fault with so g;reat a philosopher (p. 671) . 
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In view of Saintsbury’s denial (see p. iis) that Dryden 
used Le Grand Cyrus as a source for this plot, an example of 
how Dryden followed this source should, perhaps, be given. 
The quotation from Marriage d. la Mode is from the last part 
of Act I, Scene 1. The quotation from Le Grand Cyrus is 
from Tome VI, Livre 8, pp. 753-758. 


Polydamas: 

... If from your hands ... si i’ay vn fils, la Princesse 

You Powers, I shall this day Liserine I’dpousera: 8c si i’ay 

receive a daughter, vne Fille, Heracleon sera son 

Argaleon, she is yours; but if a Mary. ... (p. 753) 

son. 

Then Amalthea’s love shall 
make him happy. 


Argaleon: 

Grant, heaven, this admirable 
nymph may prove 

That issue, which he seeks! 

Amalthea: 

Venus Urania, if thou art a 
goddess. 

Grant that sweet youth may 
prove the prince of Sicily! 


... & peine Heracleon eut il 
iet^ les yeux sur Timarete, 
qu’il fit mille voeux secrets, 
qu’elle se pflst trouver Fille 
d’Amasis: & 4 peine Liserine 
eut elle veil Sesostris, qu’elle 
d^ira aussi ardemment qu’il 
piist se trouver estre Fils du 
Roy- (P- 756 ) 


Here Hermogenes refuses at first to admit that the two chil- 
dren are not his own and tells the truth only when his peruke 
falls off, revealing his true character. In the romance, how- 
ever, Traseas “ ne s’amusa point k nier au Roy que la Reine 
eust est^ a cette Isle ” (p. 758) . Then the drama begins 
again to follow the romance: 


Polydamas: 

If thou wouldst live, speak . . . il luy demanda oh estoit 
quickly, Amenophis, 8c ce qu’estoient 
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What is become of my Eu- 
doxia? 

Where is the queen and young 
Theagenes? 

Where Eubulus: and which of 
these is mine? {Pointing to 
Leon, and Palm.) 

Hermogenes: 

Eudoxia is dead, so is the 
queen, 

The infant king, her son, and 
Eubulus. 


deuenus la Reine, le ieune Se* 
sostris, & la Princesse Ladice. 
(P- 757) 


11 (Traseas) luy aduoUa done, 
que la Reine & Sesostris es- 
toient venus a cette Isle, auec 
vne autre Princesse, qui estoit 
morte trois iours apres y estre 
arriu^e: & morte en donnant 
la vie a vn Fils. Adioustant 
que quelques iours apres, vne 
maladie contagieuse ayant pris 
dans risle, la Reine & le ieune 
Sesostris en estoient morts; & 
que depuis cela, Amenophis 
auoit fait donner le Nom de 
Sesostris au Fils de cette Prin- 
cesse qui estoit morte en lui 
donnant la vie. (p. 758 ) 


As can be seen from this sample, Dryden has not translated 
as directly from his source as he did in other plays, but has 
followed it very closely. 
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MLLE DE SCUDERY AND RESTORATION COMEDY 

ASA further illustration of how much certain parts 
of Mile de Scudiry’s romances are in the spirit of 
JL Restoration comedy, I shall quote from Tome VI, 
Livre i,oiLe Grand Cyrus. Callicrate, since he cannot gain 
the love of Parthenie, soothes his amour propre by making it 
appear that he has done so. His actions remind one of the 
would-be’s of Wycherley and Congreve. Callicrate (pp. 191- 
4^92) at last persuades Parthenie to write to him: 

. . . elle se resolut de luy respondre: mais quoy que les Lettres 
de cette princesse fussent tres-iolies; qu’elles ne fussent que de 
choses indifferentes; & que bien souuent elle luy en escriuist auec 
dessein qu’il les monstrast; il n’en fit pourtant voir pas vne: si 
bien que tout le monde s^achant que Parthenie escriuoit a Cal- 
licrate, & voyant qu’il faisoit vn grand mistere de ses Lettres; 
les ennemies de cette Princesse tascherent de faire croire que 
I'intelligence qu'elle auoit auec Callicrate, n’estoit pas vne in- 
telligence de bel esprit seulement. Mais pour acheuer de con- 
tenter sa vanity, Callicrate feignit d’auoir vn voyage it faire, oh 
il donnoit des pretextes si peu vray-semblables, qu’il eust donn£ 
de la curiosity aux Gens du monde les moins curieux des affairs 
d’autruy. Et pour faire que cette curiosity fust plus generale, il 
fut dire adieu it toute la Cour: apr^s quoy il partit sans mener 
personne aueque luy 8c partit mesme le soir: disant que parce 
qu’il faisoit chaud, il vouloit aller de nuit. De plus, comme il 
ne doutoit point qu’il n’y eust quelques personnes ^ Paphos, qui 
s’interessoient assez en luy pour Tobseruer; aussi tost qu’il fut 
hors de la Ville, il prit le chemin qui alloit au lieu oh demeuroit 
la Princesse de Salamis: 8e en effet il fit iusques k cinquante stades 
de la Maison oh elle estoit: puis tout d’vn coup prenant plus it 
gauche, il fut se cacher chez un de ses Amis, sans luy en dire la 
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veritable cause: oh il fut quinze lours tous entiers. Apres quoy, 
11 reuint k Paphos: oh ceux qui I’auoient fait suiure, comme il 
I’auoit bien preueh, auoient desia public qu’il estoit all^ faire 
une visite k la Frincesse de Salamis. De sorte que lors qu’il reuint 
& la Cour, on ne manqua pas de luy demander pourquoy 11 auoit 
voulu cacher le lieu oh il auoit estd? mais pour mleux faire croire 
la chose, il feignit d’estre en vne si grande colere contre ceux qui la 
disoient; 8e s’empressa tellement h dire que cela n’estoit pas; 
qu’enfin on vint k le croire. (pp. 191-194) 

The spirit of this passage reminds one of Witwoud’s de- 
scription of Petulant in The Way of the World (I, 8) : 

... he wou’d slip you out of this chocolate-house, just when you 
had been talking to him — as soon as your back was turned — 
whip he was gone; — then tnp to his lodging, clap on the hood 
and scarf, and a mask, slap into a hackney-coach, and drive hither 
to the door again in a trice, where he wou’d send in for himself, 
that I mean, call for himself, wait for himself, nay and what’s 
more, not finding himself, sometimes leave a letter for himself. 
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ROCHESTER AS WOODALL IN " MR. LIMBERHAM *’ 


A LTHOUGH, as has been noted on page 195, it does 
/~\ not seem likely that the personal satire in Mr. Ltm- 
.A. JiA. berham as it now stands is important, the hitherto 
unnoticed likelihood that Woodall stood for Rochester seems 
to have more probability than that he stood for any of those 
whom Scott proposed. In Act I, Scene i, of the play, Gervase, 
Woodall’s man, outlines his past, very obviously for the pur- 
pose of informing the audience about it: 


Your father sent you into France at twelve years old; bred you 
up at Pans, first in a college, and then at an academy; At the 
first, instead of running through a course of philosophy, you ran 
through all the bawdy-houses in town: At the latter, instead of 
managing the great horse, you exercised on your master’s wife. 
What you did in Germany, I know not; but that you beat them 
all at their own weapon, drinking, and have brought home a 
goblet of plate from Munster, for the prize of swallowing a gallon 
of Rhenish more than the bishop. 


Gervase’s care to go into particulars about Woodall’s past 
life in such detail has little dramatic value, and sounds as if 
somebody were being pointed at. We do not know enough 
about Rochester’s life to be sure whether or not it was he, 
but there is nothing in what we do know about him which 
would make such a description unfitting. Besides, we do 
know that Rochester first went to college (Wadham) when 
he was twelve years old, and that at that time the lack of 
sobriety and temperance which was then common “ pro- 
duced some of its ill effects on him,” so that “ he began to 
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love these disorders too much.” ^ Moreover, Rochester did 
travel in Europe, returning to England in 1665, at the age 
of seventeen, to take his place in Charles’ Court. While 
abroad he spent most of his time in France, as Woodall did.* 
We do not know that he went to Germany, but then we know 
very little about where he did go. We do know that he was 
always a great drinker.* Burnet * tells us that Rochester ad- 
mitted to him that at one time he had been drunk for five 
years together. We also know, of course, that Rochester’s 
sexual laxity was at least as great as that of Woodall. He told 
Burnet that he had often disguised himself for the purpose 
of better carrying on his amours. Finally, it is perhaps worth 
noting that Rochester married, as did Woodall, a great for- 
tune. Pepys tells about his attempt to abduct the lady, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Malet, on May s 8 , 1665, and calls her “ the great 
beauty and fortune of the North.” Mrs. Malet was saved by 
her friends at that time, but she later married Rochester, on 
January ag, 1666/7. 

If Dryden is satirizing Rochester in this play, the Rose 
Alley Ambuscade of 1679, which has always seemed to me to 
be insufficiently explained by Rochester’s anger at Dryden 
for the verses which Mulgrave really wrote, and by Dryden’s 
reference to Rochester in the preface to All for Love as a 
“rhyming judge of the twelvepenny gallery,” is provided 
with a sufficient motive. Woodall is treated sympathetically in 
Mr. Limherham, it is true, but he is represented as the " genius 
of whoring,” and even Rochester might object to that. 

1 Bishop Gilbert Burnet tells us this in Some Passages of the Life and 
Death of the Right Honorable John, Earl of Rochester, p. 4. 

* Ibid 

* It IS important to note that Woodall was difEerent from Dryden’s other 
comic heroes in this (see p. 44) . 

4 Op at., p. IS. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PLAUTUS ON DRYDEN’S 
•• AMPHITRYON " 

I N THE following list of parallels between Plautus’ and 
Dryden’s Amphitryon I have included only those passages 
in Dryden which are closer to Plautus than they are to 
Moli^re. Of course, there are numerous places where all 
three plays are identical, but, since Dryden undoubtedly had 
Moli^re’s play by him and translated long passages from it, 
whereas there is not enough direct translation from Plautus 
to prove that he worked directly from the latter’s play, it seems 
wise to consider Moli^re the immediate source in such places. 
The Loeb Classical Library edition of Plautus (Vol. I) is 
used. 

Act I 

Scene i contains nothing from Plautus. 

Scene x contains nothing from Plautus (or Moli^re) . 

Act n 

In Scene i Dryden, like Plautus, has both Sosia and Mer- 
cury on the stage at the beginning of the scene. In Moli^re 
Mercury does not enter until later. Act II also contains the 
following parallels between Dryden and Plautus: 

Dryden, II, i Plautus, I 

Mercury: (aside) Mercurius: 

This fellow has something of ... hie qui vema natus est 
the republican spirit in him.^ queritur.^ 

1 P. ss. * P so. 
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Mercury: Mercurtus: 

There is an ill savour that of- Olet homo quidam malo suo.* 
fends my nostrils . . .* 

Sosia: Sosta: 

... he must have hid him- . . . mira sunt nisi latuit intus 
self in that hogshead, or he illic in iliac himea.* 

could never have known that! * 

Sosia: Sosia: 

. . . He’s damnable like me, . - . nimis simulest mei; 

that’s certain. Imprimis, itidem habet petasum ac ves- 
there’s the patch upon my nose, titum: tarn consimilest atque 
with a pox to him. Item, A ego; 

very foolish face, with a long sura, pes, statura, tonsus, oculi, 
chin at the end on’t Hem, One nasum vel labra, 

pair of shambling legs, with malae, mentum, barba, collus: 
two splay feet belonging to totus. . . .* 
them; and, summa totalis, irom. 
head to foot all my bodily ap- 
parel. . . 

Sosia: Sosia: 

. . . I’ll rather beat it back Ibo ad portum atque haec uti 
upon the hoof to my lord Am- sunt facta ero dicam meo; 
phitryon, to see if he will ac- nisi etiam is quoque me ignora- 
knowlcdge me for Sosia; if he bit: quod ille faxit luppiter, 
does not, then 1 am no longer ut ego hodie raso capite calvos 
his slave; there’s my freedom capiam pilleum.^" 
dearly purchased with a sore 
drubbing . . .* 

» P 35 * P- 3*- 

■ P 41 This last IS rather dose to Moli^re, but undoubtedly doser to 
Plautus, since Moliire had spoken of a bottle, rather than of a jug or a hogs- 
head Molitre had said 

“ Et Ton n’y peut dire rien 
S’ll n'itait dans la boiiteille ” 

« P 46 

1 P 41 The patch on the nose is, of course, Dryden’s addition. 

• P. 46. • P. 4«. 10 p. 48. 
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Dryden, II, s 
Alcmena: 

. . . You have not yet Iain long 
enough in bed, 

To warm your widowed side.“ 


Plautus, I 
Alcumena: 

. . . prius abis quam lectus 
ubi cubuisti concaluit lo* 


Act III 

Act III contains the following parallels between Dryden 
and Plautus: 


Dryden, III, 1 

Sosta: 

Yes, very possible: You, my 
lord Amphitryon, may have 
brought forth another You my 
lord Amphitryon, as well as I, 
Sosia, have brought forth an- 
other Me, Sosia, and our dia- 
monds may have procreated 
these diamonds, and so we are 
all three double.'® 

Alcmena: 

You would not stay to sup; 
but much complaining of your 
drowsiness, and lack of natural 
rest — 

Amphitryon: 

Made haste to bed: Ha, was’t 
not so? . . .'® 


Plautus, II 

Sosia: 

. . . tu peperisti Amphitruo- 
nem, ego ahum peperi So- 
siam, 

nunc si patera pateram peperit, 
omnes congeminavimus.'* 


Alcumena; 

Te dormitare aibas; mcnsa ab- 
lata est, cubitum hinc abii- 
mus.'® 


“ P 43- 

doubtful resemblance between these last quotations is, of course, 

r® P 61. The change from a bowl to diamonds was suggested by Moli^re, 
but the rest is in Plautus only is p 8g_ 

16 P 62 Mohire is very close to this quotation, but he says nothing of 
Amphitryon s having given sleepiness as the cause for wanting to go to bed. 
In this, at least, Dryden followed Plautus is P, 84. 
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Amphitryon: Amphitryon: 

. . . The truth shall, in the Quid ais? responde mihi, 

face of Thebes, be cleared: quid si adduco tuom cognatum 

Thy uncle, the companion of hue ab navi Naucratem, 
my voyage, qui mecum una vectust una 

And all the crew of seamen navi, . . 

shall be brought. 

Who were embarked, and came 
with me to land . . 

In the rest of Dryden’s play there seems to be nothing re- 
sembling Plautus which is not closer to Moli^re than to the 
Latin poet. It is to be noted that Dryden could not have bor- 
rowed the middle part of the play from Plautus, even had he 
wanted to, since that part of the older play is lost. 

ir p. 64. i» P. 88. 
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DRYDEN’S DEBT TO MOLIERE’S “ AMPHITRYON ” 


AS NOTED in the text (see p. *s6) , the Reverend 
/~\ Mr. Harvey-Jellie's appendix on the sources of Am- 
JL j^phitryon is not accurate. On page 97 of his work 
he says: ^ “ Dans sa Preface, Dryden affirme que plus de la 
moiti^ de la pi^e est de lui, mais un complet examen prouve 
le contraire.” Appendix X of his work sets out to prove this 
by crediting much of Dryden’s original material to Molifcre. 
All the first part of Act II, Scene s, for instance, he says is 
Moli^re’s, though some of Dryden’s most characteristic addi- 
tions are introduced there. Furthermore, he credits Act I, 
Scene 1, to Moliire on the ground that it contains “ pens^es 
sur des faits racont^s par Moliire." He also makes the mis- 
leading statement that Phaedra is “ en partie une copie de 
Cl^anthis ” (a character in Moli^re) . 

Mr. Harvey-Jellie has missed, on the other hand, many of 
Dryden’s borrowings from Moliire, though not enough nearly 
to balance his errors on the other side. The last part of Act II, 
Scene 2, for instance, he calls original with Dryden, though 
most of it is from Moliire. He overlooks Dryden’s use of one 
of the two passages from Act III, Scene 5, of Moli^re, both of 
which Dryden used in Act V of his play. His most surprising 
omission is that of a passage at the beginning of Act V (p. g6) , 
which, as Hartmann points out,' is rather closely translated 
from Scene 16 of Le Manage forc^. Perhaps the printer’s 
errors — Moli^re III, 6, instead of II, 6, and Moli^re III, 2, 
instead of III, 1 1 (eleven) , should be mentioned, since these 

1 Les Sources du thidtre angUus A Vipoque de la Restauration. 

3 Etnfluss Moltire’s auf Dryden's komisch-dramattsche Dichtungen, p. 38. 
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are not included in the list of seventy-five errata; nor is the 
incorrect date for the production of Amphitryon, which is 
given (p. 97) as 1696. 

I devote so much space to this appendix of Mr. Harvey- 
Jellie’s because it is recommended by Nicoll.* 

In making the following analysis of Dryden’s play, and par- 
ticularly in allotting a certain number of pages of it to Dryden 
and a certain number to Moli^re, I should point out that it is 
impossible always to draw a line between original and influ- 
enced composition. It is true that many of the lines here 
credited to Moliere are much changed in spirit and form by 
Dryden, and, on the other hand, that those which are given 
as Dryden’s are often influenced by the spirit of Moliere. It 
is only with this qualification that it can be stated that about 
forty-seven of the ninety-six pages of the play are from Molifere, 
that about the same number are original with Dryden, and 
that the rest (about two pages) are from Plautus An analysis 
of the sources of the play scene by scene follows: 

Act I, Scene 1 : 

This is practically all Dryden’s. He has followed Molifere, it is 
true, in replacing the formal Prologus of Plautus by a conversa- 
tion between gods. And the irreverent attitude of Mercury to- 
ward Jupiter is suggested in Molidre But only two short speeches 
may be directly attributed to Moli^re’s lines. These are Mer- 
cury’s speech (p. as) beginning, " Madame night, a good even to 
youl ” (see Hartmann, op. ctt., p. 30) and Night’s speech (p. 23) , 
" Tell him plainly, I’ll rather lay down my commission What, 
would he make a bawd of me? ” The latter speech is so different 
from the line that suggested it as to make the propriety of crediting 
it to Molifere doubtful. The scene is, then, nearly all Dryden’s. 

Act I, Scene 2: 

This scene, in which Jupiter in the guise of Amphitryon is wel- 
comed by Alcmena and Phaedra, is not in Moliire or in Plautus, 

• A History of Restoration Drama, p 175, n. 
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although the fact that he is so greeted is mentioned, of course. 
It is, therefore, all Dryden’s. It is to be noted, however, that 
Phaedra’s announcement of Amphitryon’s victory is in the spirit 
of Moli^re and that her asking Jupiter for money is reminiscent 
of Le Depit amoureux, I, s, which play Dryden had already used 
in The Mock Astrologer, IV, 2 (see p. 160) . This is not men- 
tioned by Hartmann. To repeat, this scene is all Dryden’s. 

Act II, Scene 1 : 

The beginning of this scene is like Moli^re, I, 1, though it is not 
closely translated until the point at which Sosia begins to address 
his lantern. Moreover, none of the speeches of Mercury in this 
first part are from Moli^re, since in the French play Mercury does 
not appear on the stage until a few lines before Sosia discovers 
him. Sosia’s speech to his lantern (p. 30) is very close to Moli^re, 
I, 1 (see Hartmann, p. 59) , but Dryden shortens it greatly, leav- 
ing out the last thirty-four lines of the speech as given in Moli^re. 
Dryden then begins (p. 34) to translate Molifere, I, 2 (at line 
eleven, the first part of this speech is one of Hartmann’s omis- 
sions) and continues to follow Molifere to the end of the scene, 
though not so closely in some places as in others, several bits of 
this part being taken from Plautus (see Appendix E) . This scene 
IS nearly all Moliere’s. 

Act II, Scene 2: 

The first ten lines follow clcwely the opening of Molifere, I, 3 
(see Hartmann, p. 31) . Then come lines of Dryden’s own, some 
in a romantic vein, some almost heroic. Beginning with Jupiter’s 
speech (p 44) , “ But yet one scruple pains me at my parting,” 
Dryden follows Moliire, I, 3, though not closely (Hartmann ap- 
parently does not consider this close enough for effective illus- 
tration, for he omits it) . The discussion between Jupiter and 
Alcmena here concerning the difference between the love of a 
husband and that of a lover is one of Moli^re’s significant addi- 
tions to Plautus, and Dryden has used it. The conversation be- 
tween Phaedra and Mercury which begins on page 46 is all Dry- 
den’s After the entrance of Bromia (p. 49) Dryden translates 
Molifere, I, 4, closely (see Hartmann, pp 31-32) as far as the fight 
between Mercury and Bromia (p. 51) , which is Dryden’s own. 
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This scene, if we leave out of account the small amount of Plautus 
(see Appendix E) , is about half from Moli^, half original with 
Dryden. 

Act III, Scene i : 

This scene is largely from Moli^re. Dryden begins to translate 
closely, after a page and a half of dialogue between Amphitryon 
and Sosia that is his own. The close translation begins (p. 54) 
with Sosia’s speech, “ But would you be pleased to answer me one 
civil question?” This is from Moli^re, II, 1 (see Hartmann, 
pp. 3S-35) . With the entrance of Alcmena and Phaedra (p. 57) 
Dryden continues to translate from Moli^re, now using II, s. 
He has followed his French model closely in most of the lines, 
though he has added a few speeches by Phaedra, besides borrow- 
ing three bits from Plautus (see Appendix £) . The conversation 
between Sosia and Phaedra (pp. 64-67) is Dryden’s own. With 
the entrance of Bromia (p. 67) Dryden returns to Moli^re, II, 3 
(see Hanmann, p. 35) ; the fact that Phaedra and Bromia are 
here on the stage together for a while renders it necessary for 
Dryden to make additions to the dialogue, since in this scene both 
Phaedra and Bromia correspond to Moli^re’s Cl^anthis. The 
conversation between Jupiter, Phaedra, and Sosia, beginning on 
page 71, and the song at the end of the scene are Dryden’s. This 
scene then is about two thirds Moli^re’s and one third Dryden’s. 

Act IV, Scene t : 

For the first few lines Dryden follows Moliire, II, 6 (see Hart- 
mann, pp. 35-36) ; then he inserts a page of dialogue (p. 75) of 
his own. After this he follows Moli^re again as far as the bottom 
of page 77. In these last two pages, however, Dryden has made 
some additions to the character of Alcmena, and has shortened 
the time required to make her give in to Jupiter’s arguments, 
with the result that she seems here more changeable and coy than 
in Moli^re The conversation between Mercury and Phaedra 
(p. 78) is Dryden's, except for the first two speeches, which are 
from Moli^re, II, 7 (this is one of Hartmann’s infrequent omis- 
sions) . With the entrance of Amphitryon (p. 79) Dryden begins 
again to borrow from Moli^re, III, 1 (see Hartmann, pp. 36-38) ; 
the imitation is not close until Mercury says, “ This is no very 
charitable action," from which point Dryden translates for ten 
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pages from Moliire, III, 2, 3, and 4. and from a part of III, 7. The 
addition of Judge Gripus to the number of Ae banquet guests 
causes the introduction here of a few lines by Dryden. With the 
entrance of Phaedra (p. 89) Dryden leaves Moli^re, and the last 
six pages of the scene are Dryden’s own. This scene is slightly 
more Moli^re's than Dryden’s. 

Act V, Scene 1 : 

The first few lines are Dryden’s own, but from the entrance of 
Mercury (p. 96) to the wo^s of Gripus, “ I renounce her, I re- 
lease her,” Dryden imitates a part of Scene 16 of Moli&re’s Le 
Mariage forc 4 (see Hartmann, p. 38) . There follows a short con- 
versation (pp. 98-99) between Amphitryon and Phaedra which 
is Dryden’s. From the entrance of Jupiter, Tranio, and Polidas 
(p. 99) to the beginning of the taking of evidence and the judging 
of the two Amphitryons by Judge Gripus (p. 101) Dryden follows 
Moli^re, III, 5 (see Hartmann, pp. 38-39) . But from that point 
to the speech of Amphitryon (p. 105) beginning, ” Thou would’st 
elude my justice ” Dryden has no model. Beginning with that 
speech, however, he borrows a few lines from Mohire, III, 5, and 
a bit (bottom p. 105) from Moh^re, III, 10 (see Hartmann, p. 39) . 
Except for a bit from Moli^re, III, 10, which he uses at the bottom 
of page 106, the rest of the play up to the appearance of Jupiter 
in a machine (p. 109) is Dryden’s. The final speech of Jupiter, 
” Look up Amphitryon . . . ,” and the comments by the other 
characters on this speech which dose the play are suggested by 
Moli^re, III, 11, as Hartmann has shown. About two thirds of 
this act are Dryden’s; one third is Mohfere’s. 
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Dryden, John knowledge of Spanish, 
50., fnends of among the cour- 
tiers, 180, 199; change from high to 
low comedy, 47-48, 184-185, 144, 
153; two-plot tragicomedies, 50, 74; 
their structure, 74-76; early antici- 
pations of their structure, 76-77; 
influence of Etherege’s Love in a 
Tub on, 78-;to; influence of French 
romances oh,'' 100-101, contrast be- 
tween their two plots, 108-106, in- 
fluence of their contrast on the 
comedy of manners, loa; high and 
low comedy in, 153; his contribu- 
tions to the comedy of manners, 
106-107, 109-1 lu, 166-168; limita- 
tions as a writer of comedies of 
manners, 3^1, 107-109; influ- 
enced by cdfuempoiary comedies 
of manners, 116; would-be wits in 
comedies, is8,''769, S18-819; desire 
to piease audiences, 240; seen in his 
plays, 840; in his criticism, 841; at- 
tempts to appeal to divers tastes. 
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lack of self-confidence, 14a- 
a4s; response to Langbaine’s at- 
tack, 843: extent of borrowings, 
S43-844. summary of borrowings, 
844-245: changes in borrowings, 
245-246; obscenity and impudidty 
in plays, 246. 

Absalom and Achitophel, 13811., 
139 - 

All for Love, 124. 139, 208. 272; 

preface of, 120 n. 

Amboyna, 191 n. 

Amphitryon, 48, 48 n., 150, 152, 
153, popularity of, 211: sources 
and works which influenced it, 
aaj-ajS; modem critics on 
sources of, 225, debt of to 
Mohde's Amphitryon, 225-226, 
236-238, 2740, 275 n, 277-281; 
to Plautus' Amphitryon, 226, 
273-276, 278-281, Dryden’s 

changes and additions, 226-234: 
his contrast between noble and 
low characters, 227-232, charac- 
ters he added, 233-234, possible 
influence of Charles 11 and 
James II on characters of, 234- 
236. 

Assignation (The), 21, 47, 124, 
233, dedication of, 21, 108 n., 120, 
170, 199; prologue of, 208 n., 
sources and works which influ- 
enced It, tyo-i^, reasons for 
failure of, 170-171, elements of 
poorly combined, 171, similarity 
to Dryden's tragicomedies, 171- 
176, debt to The Annals of Love, 
177-184: to Scarron, 184-186, in- 
fluence of Ravenscroft on, 187, 
188; of Dryden’s own Sir Martin 
Mar-all on, 188; debt to Qui- 
nault, igo, to La Fontaine, 190. 
Aureng-Zebe, 124, 173 n., 229- 
230 n.; prologue of, 198 n 
Cleomenes, 80 n.; preface of, 150 n. 
Conquest of Granada (The) ; pro- 
logue of, 21, 58, 55; epilogue of, 
47 n., 117, 118, iign., 170, 198. 
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Defence of an Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, 6 n., 241, 242, 243. 

Defence of the Epilogue, 21, 117, 
iiyn, 118; Dryden antagonistic 
to comedy of humours in, s6, 
47 n., 198-199; belittles Jonson 
in, 48; Rochester’s attack on Dry- 
den for, 1 19 n. 

Don Sebastian, 48, 48 n , 50, 75, 76, 
133 n., 827 n., preface of, 790., 
102-1030., 145; sources and 

works which influenced it, 144- 
249, low comedy in, 144, at- 
tempt to conceal source of comic 
plot of, 144-145, 149-150, source 
of serious plot of, 145; debt of 
comic plot to Bremond’s Pelerin, 
146-148, treatment of incest in, 
148, vulgarity of comic plot, 148- 
»49 

Duke of Guue (The) , 25 n. 

Essay of Dramatic Poesy (An) , 
6n., ion., tin, ig, 21 n., 24, 28, 
60 n., 120; praise of Jonson's 
humours in, 26, its discussion of 
two-plot tragicomedy, 78-79, 106. 

Evening’s Love, or The Mock As- 
trologer (An) see The Mock As- 
trologer. 

Heroic Plays (Of) , 54, 60 n 

Indian Emperor (The) , 55, 60 n 

Indian Queen (The) , 66 n 

Kind Keeper (The) : see Mr Ltm- 
berham 

Love Triumphant, 25 n , 48, 48 n , 
50. 74 > 75 n . >* 5 . 148, i 50 > >87 n , 
224, 233, 243, dedication of, 80 n , 
comic plot not important, 144; 
farce in, 144, vulgarity of, 148- 
149; sources and works which in- 
fluenced it, lyo-isa; debt of seri- 
ous plot to Fletcher’s King and 
No King, 150, perhaps written 
many years before production, 
150 n.; similarity of comic plot to 
Moli^re’s plays, 150-152; not in- 
fluenced by Molitee’s Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac, 152. 
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Dryden, John (continued) 

Mac Flecknoe, 35 n., soo. 

Maiden Queen (The), si. syn., 
37. 4«. 47. 60. 5* n.. 73, 74. 74 n . 
75 n . Tfi. 78, 101, 103, 106, 107, 
log, logn., 111. ns, 117, 118, 
isi, 1S4, iS4n., 149, 153, 156, 158, 
163, 16411., 168, 170, 17s, 196. 
198; sources and works which in- 
fluenced It, it-99, debt of Its 
serious plot to Madeleine de 
Scudiry, 81, a49-s6o, of its comic 
plot to her, 81-91, comic plot 
possibly influenced by D'Urf4. 
93-94, Dryden's additions to his 
sources in it, 95-99, influence of 
Hart and Nell Gwyn on charac- 
ters of, 97-99 

Marriage i la Mode, s6 n , 47, 50, 
60 n , 74 n , 75, 97, gg, 100, 103- 
105, 106, 107, 109, 109 n, no, 
1S4, 184 n , 148, 149, 153, 156, 159, 
168, i6g, 170, 17s, igi n , igs, 
dedication of, 108 n , 118, igg, 
sources and works which influ- 
enced It, 1/0-134, structure of, 
110-111, Langbaine on sources 
of, lit; debt of serious plot of to 
Madeleine de Scud4ry, iii-iis, 
s6i-s68, of Its comic plot to her, 
11S-115, comic plot not influ- 
enced by The Annals of Love, 
115, source of song of, 1150; 
comic plot influenced by con- 
temporary plays, 116-118, by 
contemporary wit and repartee, 
118, iso-isi, by Rochester, 118- 
iig, by other courtiers, iso, not 
influenced by Moline's Masca- 
nlle, isi-iss, influence of on 
Congreve’s Way of the World, 
I as, possibly influenced by Des 
Marets, 183; debt of to Dryden's 
own earlier plays, 1S3-1S4. 

Mock Astrologer (The) , 5 n., 47, 
gg, 100, 107, logn, 110, lai, 184, 
iS4n, 148, 153, 171, 177, 187 n„ 
igi n., sio, prologue of, S3 n.. 


149 n., 170; preface of, 48, gsn., 
155. 198: sources and works 
which influenced it, 1^4-169; 
much good criticism written on 
sources, 154-156, debt to Mo- 
li^re, 156-16S; to Thomas Cor- 
neille, 157-168, to Quinault, 161; 
variety of its borrowings, 16a; 
limitations explained, 163-166, 
effKtive in parts, 166-169. 

Mr Ltmherham, s6 n., 43 n , 48, 
48 n., 73, 107, 184 n., t*5. >48. 
168 n., 170, sources and works 
which influenced it, /9/-309, dis- 
agreement of critics about merits 
of, 191, originality of, iga, type 
of comedy in, 19a, errors of 
critics about, 193, personal satire 
in, 193-194, against Rochester, 
119-iaon, 193, S71-S7S, influ- 
ence of D’Urfey on, 194-197, 198, 
SOI, aoa. influence of Shadwell’s 
humours on, igS-soi, variety of 
intrigue of, aoi, humours of me- 
chanical, aoa, humours of in- 
fluenced by Jonson, aoa-ao3, S07, 
debt of to Moli&re, 803-805, S07- 

508, to Bremond, 805, vicious 
quality of characters of, S05-S07, 
reminiscences of Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan literature, so8-aog 

Oedipus, 148. 

Rtiial-Ladies (The ) , 5 n , 6 n., 8, 
aa, 85 n , 34 n , 74, 75 n , 79, 99 n., 
1x3, 1380, 196, preface of, 6n, 

509, prologue of, S41 , sources and 
works which influenced it, 50- 
77; Its type of tragicomedy, 50- 
51, “ heroic ” elements of, 51-53: 
influence on it of Tuke’s Adven- 
tures of Five Hours, 55-65, of 
Orrery, 65-66, debt of to Scar- 
ron’s Roman comique, 68-70, to 
Fetronius Arbiter, 70-74. 

Secret Love, or The Maiden 
Queen- see The Maiden Queen 

Sir Martin Mar-all, s6, 37 n , 109, 
1S4 n , 185 n , >51. > 5 *. > 53 . >8t. 
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163, 164 n., 170, 187, 188, SOS n., 
SS5, 833, influence of on Dry- 
den’s Asstgnalton, 188, 188- 

i8g n ; popularity of, sii, sources 
and works whti± influenced it, 
aii-22j: debt of to Moli^, sii- 
S13, S13-814 n , to Quinault, 
sii-sis, 813-8140., follows 
sources comparatively closely, 
813, changes Dryden made in 
sources of, aig-sig, subplot 
added by Dryden, 819-883, sub- 
plot influence later Restoration 
comedy, 883-884 

Spanish Friar (The) , sg n., 48, 50, 
73- 74. 77 n , 98 n , 144, 148. 171; 
prefoce of, 79 n , 198 n , sources 
and works which influenced it, 
M24-144, not high comedy. 1S4, 
study of sources of neglected, 
185, not influenced by Fletcher's 
Spanish Curate, 185-186, serious 
plot influenced by Quinault, 
187-188; by Corneille, isS, 
debt of comic plot of to Bremond 
189-136, political significance of 
serious plot of, 136-139, influ- 
ence of Shakespeare's plays on, 
•39-«43 

Tempest (The ) , ay n , 135, 164 n. 

Trotlus and Cressida, 139, 808. 

Tyrannic Love, 4s n , 55, preface 
to, 164 n 

Wild Gallant (The), 50, 51, 580, 
73. 96, 97. 107, log, 117, 800, 

300 n , 301 , 3o6, 807, prologue of, 
3, 7, 117 n, sources and works 
which influenced it, 1-49, neglect 
of, 1-8 : " Spanish plot ” of, 8-6, 
synopsis of plot, 7-B, influence of 
Jonson on, 10-81, written "by 
degrees,” 88-84, influence of 
Beaumont and Fletcher on, aS- 
34, of Shirley on, 34-37, absence 
of would-be wits in, 38-39; its 
hero, 39-41, influence of Hart 
and Nell Gwyn on characters of, 
41-48, of Charles II and the 
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Countess of Castlemaine, 43-47; 
revised version of, ay n , 39 n., 40, 
1 17-1 18 n, 1640., prologue to 
revised version of, sa-83, 45 n. 

du Parc, N. de Moulinet, sieur: see 
Sorel. 

D'Urf^, Honors, 334 n , influence on 
form of Dryden’s tragicomedies, 
100-101; on his comedies, loo-ioa; 
L'Astrie, 960., 100, 101; possible 
influence of on Maiden Queen, 93, 
94 

D’Urfey, Thomas, I85, 15s. 

Fond Husband (A) influenced 
Mr Limberham, 194-197, igS, 

301 , 308 

Virtuous Wife (The) , 805 n. 

Dyce, Alexander, 93 n. 

E 

Etherege, Sir George, 98 n, 108, 110, 
180 , 184 

Comical Revenge, or Love in a 
Tub (The) see Love in a Tub, 
Letterbook (The), laon. 

Love in a Tub, 1, 48, 64 n., 73, 109, 
1500., 196, influence of on the 
form of Dryden’s tragicomedies, 
78-80 

She Would If She Could, 48, log, 
iiin, 116, 158, 163, i6g, 805, 
so5n 

Sir Fopling Flutter, ig n , 39, g8 n.; 
Dryden’s complimentary epi- 
logue to, 801. 

Evelyn, John, Diary on Tuke’s Ad- 
ventures of Five Hours, 30., 60 n ; 
on Dryden’s Wild Gallant, 43 n , 
on Mock Astrologer, 165, on 
Maiden Queen, 165-166 n. 

F 

Feign’d Astrologer (The) (anon ) , 
163 n , 164 n. 

Fisher, Dorothy Frances Canfield, 
157 n , 163 n. 

Fletcher, J B , 54 n. 

Fletcher, John* see Beaumont. 
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Ford, John: 'Tu Puy She’s a Whore, 
148. 

Fonythe, Robert Stanley, gt n. 

G 

Caw, Allison, a, s. S- 55 * S®* 57. 57 
58 n., 60 n., 6a n., 65 n. 

Gencst, John: Some Account of the 
English Stage, 16 n., 750., 1500., 
an n., aag. 

Gillet, J.-E., i 54 -> 55 . 15®“. > 58 ». 
1590, 160 n., i6an. 

Glapthome, Henry, ao. 

Hollander {The) , ao n., 77 n. 

Wit in a Constable, ag n. 

Gosse, Sir Edmund, 4 

Gramont, Philibert, Comte de 
Mimoires, 47 n , nj, aj5- 

Greene, Robert* Friar Bacon and 
Fnar Bungay, aog. 

Cwyn, Nell, 166 n., her influence on 
Dryden’s chamcten, 41-41, 47, 95- 
99 * 

H 

Halifax, Marquess of. see Savile. 

Hart, Charles his influence on Ory- 
den's characters, 41-42, 47, 97. 

Hartmann, Carl, 136 n , 13a, 135 n , 
160 n., 161 n , 162 n , 187 n., 188 n , 
203 n., ao8n., aian, aagn., 224, 
aa6, 226 n., 236, 277. 278, 279, aSo, 
a8i. 

Harvey-Jellie, W , 6, 56, 67 n , 157 n , 
an n , aaon , 225, aa6, 277-278. 

Howard, James* All Mistaken, 77 n. 

Howard, Sir Robert, 120. 

Committee (The) , 4a n. 

Indian Queen (The) , 66 n. 

Hume, Martin, 5 n. 

J 

James II, king of England, 137, 
137 n ,* possible influence of on 
Dryden’s characters, 234-236 

Jonson, Ben, to, at, 24, 38-39, 48, 49, 
73. 78, 98 n , influence of humours 
on Dryden's Wild Gallant, to-ai. 


26; on Mr. Ltmberham, aoa-aog, 
207; on Sir Martin Mar-all, 217- 
218. 

Alchemist (The) , aff] n. 
Bartholomew Fair, aon., 41, 205 n. 
Case is Altered (The) , 77. 
Bpiccene, 10. 10 n., 16, 39, 41. 
Every Man in His Humour, 11 n , 
12, 13. 

Every Man Out of Hts Humour, 
n, 12, 13, 15, 59; probable in- 
fluence of on Mr Ltmberham, 
202-203. 

K 

Killigrew, Thomas, 125 n.. The Par- 
son’s Wedding, 43 n , 47, 205, 205 n. 
Kruger, Wilhelm, 74 n. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, 1, 26 n , 27 n , 
4 >- 

Kyd, Thomas, 68, The Spanish Trag- 
edy, 76. 

L 

La Fontaine, Jean de* Contes, 190. 
Lamb, Charles, 42 n. 

Langbaine, Gerard: An Account of 
the English Dramatic Poets, g, 
77 n , 8a, 86, 92 n , 95, 112, nan, 
115, 144, 145, 149, 150 n., 155, 156, 
243, on Dryden’s Wild Gallant, 4, 
on Rival-Ladies, 62, 67, on Maiden 
Queen, 81 n.; on Marriage d la 
Mode, 111, on Spanish Fnar, 125, 
126 n, 1380.; on Don Sebastian, 
143 n , on Mock Astrologer, 156 n ; 
on Assignation, 177, 177 n , 183, 
184, 186 n., 189-igo, on Mr Lim- 
berham, 191, igs: on Sir Martin 
Mar-all, 211 n , S15 n., 224 n. 
Lauderdale, John Maitland, Duke of, 
‘ 9 S- 

Laureat (The) (anon.) on anti- 
Catholiasm of Dryden’s Spanish 
Fnar, 136-137. 

Legouis, Pierre, 127, 128. 

Lely, Sir Peter, g8. 

Lowes, John Livingston, 9. 
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Lyly, John. Endymion, 43. 

Lynch, Kathleen, 1, S5, ay, ayn, 
31 n., 34, 39. 4a n • 53 9a> 93> 94> 

10a, a34 n. 

M 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, non., 
aao. 

Magendie, Maurice, 93. 

Malone, Edmund, 4a n. 

Marlowe, Christopher, 68. 

Dr Faustus, y6 

Hero and Leander, 105 n. 

Marmion, Shackerley A Fine Com- 
panion, aa4 n. 

Mary, queen of England, igy, 144 n 

Massinger, Philip, gn: A Sew Way 
to Pay Old Debts, la n. 

Matthews, Brander, ago-asi n. 

Moli^re (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) , 
1360 , isi-isa. 

Amphitryon' source for Dryden’s 
Amphitryon, aa$-aa6, a3&-as8, 
8y4n„ aysn., ayy-a8i, changed 
in Dryden's adapution, 886-334. 
Avare (L’) , 160 n., 813. 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Le) , i8y; 
possibly source for a bit of Mr. 
Limberham, aoy-ao8. 

Dipit amoureux (Le) ' source for 
Mock Astrologer, 156-168, similar 
to a bit of Amphitryon, ayg 
Don Juan source for a bit of Mock 
Astrologer, 161. 

Ecole des mans (V) ; source for a 
bit of Mock Astrologer, 158 
Etourdi {V) ; source for Sir Martin 
Mar-all, aii-aig, aign , charac- 
teis changed in Dryden's adapta- 
tion, 813-819. 

Manage fared {Le) • source for a 
bit of Amphitryon, aa6n, a8i. 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, i8y n.; 
not source for comic plot of Love 
Tnumphant, 15a; not source for 
Sir Martin Mar-all, ai6n. 

Monmouth, James Scott, Duke of, 

138. 


Moulinet, N. de, sieur du Parc see 
Sorel. 

Mulgrave, John Sheffield, Earl of, aya. 
N 

Nabbes, Thomas, ao, ao n. 

Bnde {The), aon. 

Covent-Garden, ao n , 6y n. 
Newcastle, William Cavendish, Duke 
of, 185 ”■> »• 

Nicoll, Allardyce, 1, 5, 6, ay, ay n., 
31 n, 40, 41, 4y, 51, 51 n, 640., 
6y n , y5 n., 96 n., gy, no n., na n., 

184 n • 138 n., igy n., 144 n., 158 n., 
i5yn., 1630., 1^, 191, 193, 194, 
803 n , aoy, aa6 n , ayS. 

Nonsuch House, 33 n. 

Noyes, G R , 5, 6, 8 n., 33 n. 

O 

Odell, G. C., 6a n. 

Ogle, Sir Thomas, lao n 
Orrery, Roger Boyle, Earl of, 850.; 
influenced heroic play, 54, possibly 
influenced Dryden’s Rival-Ladies, 
65-66. 

Altemira, 68 n ; possibly influenced 
Maiden Queen, 93-94. 

Black Pnnee {The) , 65 n. 

General {The) , 65 n. 

Ott, Philip, 154, i5y n., 158 n., 159 n., 
160 n., aia, aia n. 

Ouville, Antoine Le Metel, sieur d’: 
Contes, 115 n. 

P 

Palmer, John, 39, 94. 

Payne, F W., 65 n 
Pendlebury, B. J., 54 n , loa. 

Pepys, Samuel Diary, 33 n , 44, 113, 

185 n., * 7 *‘ ot* Tuke's Adventures 

of Five Hours, ,3 n.; on Dryden’s 
Wild Gallant, 11, 40, 43 n, on Sir 
Martin Mar-all, 11 n., aian; on 
Rrval-Ladies, 51 n , 66 n ; on 

Maiden Queen, 98-99, 165, on 
Mock Astrologer, i5yn., 165-166; 
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Pepyi, Samud (continued) 
on Ndl Gwyn, g8, g8 n., gg, on 
Mtdsummer-Ntghfs Dream, *41. 

Petronlus Arbiter, 67, 68, The 
Satyncon; aource for Dryden's 
Rtval-Ladies, 70-72 

Pinto, V. De Sola, 100 n. 

Plautus, Titus Macaus' 

Amphitryon' source for bits of 
Dryden’s Amphttryon, as6, 273- 
876, 878-881. 

Aulularta' possibly source for a bit 
of Mock Astrologer, 160. 

Poems Relating to State Affairs, 60 n., 

137 n. 

Pope, Alexander, 88, The Dunctad, 
» 45 - 

Q 

Quinault, Philippe 
Amant indiscrel (L‘) ' source for a 
bit of Dryden’s Mock Astrologer, 
161, for Sir Martin Mar-all, aii- 
813, 813-814 n , changed in Dry- 
den’s adaptation, 813-813 
Astrate (L") source for serious plot 
of Spanish Friar, 187, is8 n. 
Comedie, sans Comedie (La) : 
source for a bit of Assignation, 
i8g-igo 

R 

Ravenscroft, Edward, 184, 134. 
Citizen Turned Gentleman (The), 
S08 n , prologue of, 134. 
Mamamouchi, 187, 188 

Recueil de quelques piices nouvelles 
et galantes, 1 15-1 16 n 

Reynier, Gustave, 187-188. 

Ristine, F. H , 51 n , 75, 75 n , 77 n. 

Rochester, John Wilmot, Earl of, 44, 
108, 108 n., Dryden’s Marriage i la 
Mode dedicated to, 118, influence 
of on Dryden’s characters, 118-iao, 
193. 199, 871-878, satires of against 
marriage, 1 ig n., attack of on Dry- 
den, iign.; possibly satirized in 
Mr. Limberham, 133, 871-878. 

Rosenfeld, Sybil, i8on. 


Rymer, Thomas: Tragedies of the 
Last Age: influenced Dryden’s atti- 
tude toward two-plot tragicom- 
edies, 73 n. 

S 

Saintsbury, George, 1, 4, 8n., 41, 43, 
56, 670., 8a, gi, 38 n, 37, 118, 
188 n, 1250., 186 n, 155-156, 177, 
186-1870., 131, igi n., 138, 811 n, 
883 n , 885-886, 844. 

Saunders, Charles Dryden’s epilogue 
to his Tamerlane the Great, 143 n. 

Savile, George, Marquess of Halifax 
A Character of King Charles the 
Second, 44, 45. 

Scarron, Paul 

Ecolier de Salamanque (L') , 67 n 
Roman comtque (Le) , 177, source 
for a bit of Dryden’s Assignation, 
184-186, for Rwal-Ladtes, 68-70. 

Schrdder, Edwin, 150 n 

Scott, Sir Walter, i, 3 n , 4, is, 53, 56, 
77 n , 8s, 31, 38 n, ison, 1240, 
185 , >* 5 n> 133 ". 137. 138 n, 133, 
151 n , 155-156, 177, 186-187 n , igo, 
131, 134, 811 n , 880 n., 8830., S85, 
* 34 . *44 

Scud^ry, Madeleine de. influence of 
on form of Dryden’s tragicomedies, 
100-101, on his comedies, 100-108 
Artamine, ou Le Grand Cyrus see 
Le Grand Cyrus 

Grand Cyrus (Le), 96, 100, 168; 
source for serious plot of Dry- 
den’s Maiden Queen, 81, 849- 
s6o, for Its comic plot, 82-86, for 
serious plot of Marriage i la 
Mode, 111-118, 861-868, for a 
bit of Its comic plot, 113, parts in 
spirit of Restoration, 114 n., 86g- 
870 

Ibrahim, 37, 100, 18I, 124, source 
for comic plot of Dryden’s 
Maiden Queen, 86-31; not 
source for Mock Astrologer, 
> 57 " 

Sedley, Sir Charles, ai, 44, 78, 108, 
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ISO, 170, 199; The Mulberry Gar- 
den, 7711., 7811., 109, 110. non.. 
116, 1630., 169. 

Shadwell, Thomas, ss n., 35 n ; ridi- 
cule o£ Dryden's witty characten, 
168 n.; influence of his humoun 
on Dryden’s Mr. Ltmberham, 198- 
801 . 

Bury Fair, isa n 

Epsom Wells, 40, no, 111 n., 1240., 
1990, ss4n 
Miser (The) ,aiin 
Sullen Lovers (The), 110, inn., 
SOI, preface of, 117, 1980, 

S05 n., SS4 n 
True Widow (A) , soo. 

Virtuoso (The) , in n , 1S4 n., soi, 
805 n 

Woman Captain (The), 168 n 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Earl of, 193. 

Shakespeare, William, 65, 99, 1S5, 
»49 

Antony and Cleopatra, 849. 
Hamlet, ssS n , influenced a bit of 
Dryden’s Spanish Fnar, 140 
Henry IV, 76. 

Julius Caesar possibly influenced 
a bit of Spanish Fnar, 141 n. 
Macbeth reminiscences of in Mr 
Limberham, S08-809 
Merchant of Venice (The) , 76, 
influenced a bit of Spanish Fnar, 
140-141. 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream (A) , 
43. *4>- 

Much Ado About Nothing, 77 
Othello, 76, possibly influenced a 
bit of Spanish Friar, 141. 
Romeo arid Juliet, ssS n. 

Twelfth Night, 66 n. 

Sherwood, Margaret P., 56, 135, 
1360, 158 0. 

Shirley, James, 84, 73, 79, isi: in- 
fluence on Dryden, 34-37: antiapa- 
tions of the comedy of manners, 
35-36, many would-be wits in plays 
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